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li The portrait 
of a ctty 


WHEN the Believers in 

Jacksonville decided to 

advertise their city, we 
advised them to do it in a way that had no exact 
parallel. 

Together, we concluded that those we hoped to 
interest would not be concerned with dry statistics. 
The number of Jacksonville’s buildings, the volume 
of its commerce, while impressive, were not Jack- 
sonville. Rather we would make every Jacksonville 
advertisement a portrait of Jacksonville. Its charm. 
Its personality. Its magnetism. Its friendliness and 
its color. We would make the picture so complete 
and so vivid a revelation that people who had never 
seen Jacksonville would feel they knew it. 

We painted faithfully, without exaggeration. And 
this portrait has been distributed in every nook and 
corner of the land. As a result people from every 
state in the Union have gone to Jacksonville to live, 
to invest, to set up in business. Jacksonville itself 
induces these people to stay. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FEDERAL 
INTERRUPTING IDEA 
WINS A HARVARD 
AWARD 


7% 


FEDERAL has been honored with 
the Harvard Award for 1926, for a 


distinguished individual advertise- 


ment deemed by the jury of award 
most effective in its combination 
of text and illustration as the 


means of delivering its message. 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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No. 9 


How a New Business Grew Out of 
the Laboratory 


Merchandising and Production Plans of Pabst Corporation Were 
Developed through Sound Research 


By Alfred J. Schedler, Ph.D. 


Chief Chemist, 


{Epirortat Notre: In this article 
Dr. Schedler, with characteristic mod- 
esty, demonstrates the truth of a prin- 
ciple that many progressive sales man- 
agers have been seeking to apply, 
namely: that merchandising can be sub- 
stantially as scientifically accurate as 
roduction. He shows, moreover, that 
in the laboratory can be developed 
much of the “how to” inspiration that 
is needed in the sales and advertising 
departments. 

Dr. Schedler can speak with authority 
to sales executives because he is one 
of the country’s foremost examples of 
the scholar in business. He studied 
in Karlsruhe Technical College and the 
University of Freiburg, earning his 
Doctor’s degree from the latter. Later, 
he was on the Darmstadt Board of 
Health and the staff of the Bavarian 
Experimental Station, at Nuremburg. 
For the last thirty- three years he has 
been in charge of the Pabst scientific 
and chemical research laboratories at 
Milwaukee. He is a national figure in 
his line and is frequently quoted and 
nsulted.] 


YOMEBODY has said, and not 
UO without reason, that the place 
for a merchandising campaign to 
begin is in the division of a busi- 
ness in which the merchandise is 
made. In other words, the pro- 
duction has to be planned and car- 
ried on with the salability of ~~ 
commodity ever in mind. We, 1 
the Pabst Corporation, are willing 
to go a step ae ve say that 
selling, construed * its broad 
sense, should start halons the proc- 
ess reaches the factory. Its be- 
ginning should be in the labora- 
tory. 

It has been our experience that 
the scientific research department 


Pabst Corporation 


of a business is functioning only 
to a limited part of its capacity 
when it has to do only with the 
planning and making of a com- 
modity. If a thing cannot be 
readily sold, its commercial value 
is nothing to get excited about. 
The sales department, then, can 
well afford to avail itself of help 
the laboratory can give in desig- 
nating the salable arguments that 
may be advanced in behalf of an 
article and in properly visualizing 
the potential market. The labora- 
tory also can aid the advertising 
department in the direction of see- 
ing that the product is properly 
described—curbing, on the one 
hand, the enthusiasm that some- 
times results in inadvertent mis- 
statements; on the other hand 
making sure that reasonable and 
provable claims are advanced. 
Again, the laboratory, properly 
utilized, can be a potent aid to the 
manufacturer in helping him to 
keep his selling prices down to a 
level that is required by the close 
competition that exists today and 
at the same time make certain 
that he gains a sufficient profit. 
When a manufacturer cuts his 
selling price, for competitive or 
other reasons, he must make it 
up either in additional sales vol- 
ume or in a saving of production 
cost. Not infrequently, the only 
way the net production cost can 
be lowered is by finding some 
profitable use for by-products 
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which are being wasted. When a 
manufacturer uses his waste prod- 
ucts in this way, he is doing noth- 
ing more or less than applying 
the department store selling idea 
to his business. 

Laboratories, in working out 
methods for the profitable use of 
by-products, often make discoveries 
which have led to 
the production of 
hugely valuable 
commodities. 

Consider, if you 
will, the case of 
Pabst-ett. This new 
food product, made 
by our company, 
came as the re- 
sult of laboratory 
study. Our sales 
department is kind 
enough to say that 
mutch help in the 
marketing of the 
product has come 
from the same 
source. 

Pabst-ett was 
through 
proc- 


produced 
combining 
essed cheese with 


whey, the atter 
being a_ by-prod- 
uct of cheese manufacture which 
hitherto had been almost entirely 
wasted. 

When milk is set with rennet 
it thickens and separates into a 
solid and a liquid. The solid por- 
tion is called “curd’”—the liquid, 
“whey.” In the course of aging, 
this curd becomes cheese and un- 
dergoes a multitude of changes 
which increase its digéstibility. 
But, after the fat and casein have 
been thus removed from the milk 
to form the cheese, about 50 per 
cent of all the other solid con- 
stituents of the original milk still 
remain in the whey. It is, there- 
fore, logical to conclude that this 
by-product must possess valuable 
properties which ought to be made 
available for nutrition purposes. 
Some of it has been used for mak- 
ing whey cheese, some for feed- 
ing hogs and cattle and some for 
the separation of milk, sugar and 
albumin. But there have never 
been any appreciable attempts 
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made to commercialize whey in 
its entirety and concentrated con- 
dition. That it possesses real 
value, however, has been duly 
recognized in Europe where it js 
prescribed for what is called the 
“Molken Kur.” 

In studying the methods of proc- 
essing cheese, we became much 
interested in the 
action of organic 
and inorganic sub- 
stances on the 
finished product 
particularly in re 
gard to appear 
ance, texture, taste 
and = digestibility 
We discovered that 
certain carbohy- 
drates and colloids, 
such as cane and 
milk sugars, pro- 
duced pleasing ef- 
fects in cheese 
mixture. But, real 
izing that 
additions would 
constitute an adul 
teration of the 
cheese, we did not 
attach much im 
portance to thes 
results at the time 
This investigation, though, is th 
thing that eventually led into the 
production of Pabst-ett. 

Fred Pabst, president of this 
company, operates a large cheese 
factory at Oconomowoc, Wis. He 
became much concerned over the 
problem of utilizing the surplus 
whey of his factory, which grew 
in amount with the increased out 
put of cheese. The extraction 
of milk sugar or the production oi 
lactic acid was about the only 
outlet, but this was not considered 
advisable because of the limited 
demand for these constituents. Be- 
ing familiar with the research 
work carried out in our laboratory 
and recalling the effects of car- 
bohydrates and colloids on proc- 
essed cheese which I have just 
told about—and also having in 
mind the merits of whey—Mr 
Pabst suggested that we make ex- 
periments. It was his thought that 
instead of the milk sugar used in 
the former experiments, we 
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A glance through the pages 


of the current ‘Pictorial ‘Review 


A glance through the pages of the Pictorial 
Review for March will indicate the character 
of advertising prepared for various clients of 
The H. K. McCann Company: 


PAGE 46 Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk (for cooking) 

PAGE 59 Del Monte Canned Fruits 

PAGE 63 Daggett & Ramsdell 

PAGE 66 Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk (for babies) 

PAGE 67 Del Monte Spinach 

PAGE 78 Del Monte Peas 

PAGE 135 Hawaiian Sliced and Crushed 
Pineapple 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


- > an 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND Ce! \F SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
HICAGO LOS ANGELES |, pS Se Ree MONTREAL TORONTO 
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should substitute whey containing 
an equivalent amount of carbohy- 
drates. 

Attacking this problem system- 
atically, we soon were able to 
manufacture an article which pos- 
sessed possibilities other than 
those suggested by Mr. Pabst. In 
its concentrated form, whey rep- 
resents a pale yellow paste with 
a characteristic but pleasing taste 
embodying certain features of a 
food. We thought, therefore, of 
using it as a mild sweetener in 
bread, thereby incorporating the 
accessories of milk to a larger de- 
gree than is possible with the 
original commodity. A combina- 
tion of malt extract with whey 
also seemed to have certain merit. 
But in both instances the baker 
as well as the candy manufacturer 
were afraid to use a waste prod- 
uct originating from cheese mak- 
ing. This meant that we did not 
get very far with our idea. 

We then concluded that if this 
reaction, as expressed by these 
two industries, really represented 
the attitude of the public at large, 
there certainly could be no objec- 
tion to the use of whey concen- 
trate in the production of cheese 
products. After much reasoning, 
which since has proved to be per- 
fectly sound, we devoted our at- 
tention to experiments on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Pabst. 

The outcome has been that we 
have worked out a practical method 
of combining cheese and whev in 
the new food which now is being 
widely merchandised under the 
name Pabst-ett. 

In some quarters, Pabst-ett prob- 
ably will be called “a new kind 
of cheese.” But it is not cheese 
and cannot be merchandised as 
such. What it really amounts to 
is a combination, with cheese, of 
the food elements recovered from 
the waste part of the milk that 
was left after the cheese was 
made—the milk sugar, the soluble 
milk protein or albumin, certain 
vitamines and practically all of 
the milk minerals. 

But, after the formula had been 
completed and we saw we had 
something worth while, the work 
of the laboratory was by no means 
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complete. There remained the 
marketing, the most important 
thing of all.. Numerous tests had 
to be carried out before we ar- 
rived at the proper blending, sea- 
soning and adjusting of the com- 
position of this new food to meet 
the favor of the consuming pub- 
lic. We always kept in mind that 
we must show decided merit in 
order that we might assist in mer- 
chandising the product. Slowly 
and carefully, step by step, we 
advanced in the development, at- 
tacking the problem from the po- 
sition of the manufacturer as well 
as the consumer. Whenever we 
thought we had succeeded in mak- 
ing a particulary good batch of 
the new food, it was submitted 
for criticism to our friends among 
retailers and others. This proved 
highly helpful in correcting cer- 
tain defective qualities which had 
escaped our attention. 

Learning from our critics, for 
instance, we found it advisable to 
make the new food of a con- 
sistency different from cheese—to 
make it soft enough to permit 
spreading it on bread like butter, 
of a texture and smoothness sim- 
ilar to that of ice cream, and in 
such a manner that it should melt 
on the tongue. 


ADVERTISING STEPS IN 


When Pabst-ett had been de- 
veloped substantially to its present 
form, our sales and advertising de- 
partments took hold of it. Here 
was more work for the labora- 
tory, showing how closely related 
are scientific production and dis- 
tribution. The sales department 
selected an attractive container 
which was thought to have good 
advertising value. The laboratory 
had to analyze the package to as- 
certain whether it would answer 
its purpose without injury to the 
quality of the goods. The pack- 
age had to be appropriate for the 
manner in which the new food 
was to be consumed; be readily 
accessible or permit taking out the 
product as a whole in a pleasing, 
presentable form. The composi- 
tion of the cardboard and _ tin- 
foil, as well as the manner of 
sealing are features that have a 
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vital bearing on merchandise such 
as ours. Much thought, there- 
fore, was spent in eliminating 
from the package influences that 
were detrimental to Pabst-ett. 

It has been my observation that 
many an entirely worthy food 
product has suffered needless ob- 
stacles in marketing because suf- 
ficient thought had not been 
devoted to the packaging. The 
container may be hard to open. It 
may be unattractive to look at. It 
may possess some chemical ele- 
ment that would detract from the 
delicacy of the taste. It may be 
in such a form that the food can- 
not be taken from it expeditiously 
and neatly. If a product has to 
be all mussed up in removing it 
from the can, package or carton, 
much of its appeal to the customer 
is lost no matter how much in- 
trinsic merit it may possess. Un- 
questionably, the container proposi- 
tion is a thing meriting the most 
expert attention of the laboratory. 
This applies even to the adver- 
tising message that may be printed 
on the outside. The presentation 
should be sufficiently descriptive 
as well as attractively set forth. 
But for sheer correctness it must 
be beyond reproach. Here the 
chemist can be of the greatest aid 
to the sales manager. 


SALESMEN HAD TO BE INFORMED 


It can be readily appreciated 
that in the marketing of a food 
product such as Pabst-ett, the 
salesman must have at least an idea 
as to what it is all about. In de- 
veloping new wholesale and retail 
contacts, he can point to the quick 
growth of the commodity. He 
can tell about the widespread con- 
dition of consumer acceptance 
brought about by our large ad- 
vertising campaign in newspapers, 
magazines and business papers. 
He can relate, in an abstract way, 
that Pabst-ett is a valuable food 
—that it is pleasing to the taste, 
that it has certain laxative qualities 
and so on. But this is not enough. 
If the salesman is going to reply 
intelligently to questions that pro- 
spective buyers are certain to ask 
him, he must be familiar in a 
general way with the manufacture 
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and properties of the article 

Here, again, is where the lab- 
oratory can co-operate with the 
sales department. 

In preparing our salesmen to 
sell Pabst-ett, we give them a gen- 
eral background on the subject of 
food. We have found, also by 
experimentation, that there is no 
need, in this educational work, 
of being too elementary. It is 
not necessary to keep. away en- 
tirely from scientific phraseology. 
There are certain aspects of the 
proposition that every salesman 
should be competent to grasp and 
understand. After all, it is noth- 
ing more or less than a reiteration 
of certain dietetic principles that 
every man of average education 
has been taught in public school. 

Through lectures and printed 
matter we try to give the Pabst- 
ett salesmen an understanding of 
the two influences of food on the 
human body which are (1) the 
creation of energy and heat or 
maintaining body temperature and 
(2) the building up of new and 
wasted tissues. For this purpose, 
the salesmen are reminded, there 
are required certain food elements 
such as carbohydrates, fat, protein 
and mineral matter. But without 
the presence of vitamines, these 
food elements will not accomplish 
what is expected of them. Vita- 
mines, which have been brought 
into prominence in the last twenty 
years, are not of animal but of 
plant origin. Their composition is 
still unknown and their presence 
in food can only be ascertained 
by their actions as determined by 
painstaking feeding experiments 
Milk is a food which embodies 
all of the requirements of a nutri- 
ent, and there is none better. But 
even so, milk fails of its purpose 
where it is used exclusively and 
not in conjunction with other 
foods. 

With these simple facts set 
forth as a basis, we then proceed 
to build up Pabst-ett in the sales- 
man’s mind by describing to him 
the method of manufacturing and 
processing cheese which, of course 
is made of milk and cannot he 
made of anything else, and how, 

(Continued on page 170) 
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An advertisement prepared for the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 


Advertising’s best sellers 


THE MAN in the street doesn’t get excited about philosophy. But call 
it “The Story of Philosophy,” people it with human, lively characters 
and you have —a best seller... The man in the street doesn’t care 
about biology. But call it “Why we behave like human beings,” 
write it in popular newspaper fashion, and you have —a best seller 
... The man in the car doesn’t think about motor oil. But call it 
the “Film of Protection,” write it as a mystery story, and you have 

-a best seller ...'To interested executives we shall gladly send 
notable examples of advertising that has succeeded in turning diffh- 
cult subjects into—best sellers. Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, New York City. 


“RICHARDS 
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Why Not Let Your Salesmen 
Write Their Own Manual? 


This Company Found That the Plan Works with Field Managers and 
It Ought to Be Equally Effective with Salesmen 


By Percy H. Whiting 


Manager, Retail Sales, Securities Department, Henry L. Doherty & Company 


‘6 E are thinking about get- 

ting out a manual for 
field managers,” we told our edu- 
cational director. “What is the 
quickest and best wayr” 

“Three plans are in popular 
use,” he told us. “The first is to 
keep on thinking. This is by far 
the most popular.” 

“We have used that plan with 
great success for several years 
now,” we told him. 

“The second method,” he con- 
tinued, “is to get a lot of old 
manuals and to rewrite them, re- 
taining the worst features of all.” 

“We thought of that too,” we 
told him, “but unfortunately no 


other legitimate security house, so 
far as we know, ever used field 


managers. So nobody has covered 
our problem and that’s out.” 

“The third plan,” continued the 
director, “and here I stop trying 
to be funny is: First, analyze the 
job—find out what a field manager 
is supposed to do. Second, send 
out investigators to work with field 
managers and find out how the best 
ones do the job. Third, classify 
the material. Fourth, write a 
manual.” 

“All of which,” we summed up 
for him, “calls for one analyst, 
several investigators, one sorter, 
one writer, much time and more 
money—none of which we have, 
except the money and that isn’t 
in our budget.” 

* 


Yet, inside of one month, with- 
out the use of analysts, investiga- 
tors or sleight of hand, we had 
built a field manager’s manual that 
works. 

We produced it with the aid of 
a “question convention” and this is 
how: 

* 


we built 


* * 


First up a_ skeleton 


manual—a mere backbone and a 
few ribs. This we sent to all man- 
agers and to all field managers to 
be studied. 

This skeleton manual was di- 
vided into three subdivisions : 

(1) Hiring men, (2) training 
men, (3) working men. Each of 
these headings was further sub- 
divided a trifle. 

* * * 

The next job was to write a 
long list of questions—hundreds of 
them—designed to bring out in- 
formation as to the best practice 
among field managers in doing 
their stuff. 

Our third step was to split up 


’ this list and send it out to our 
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managers and field managers under 
the title of “Think Letters.” Per- 
haps the easiest way to show how 
we did the job is to take one brief 
example from one “think letter.” 
Here it is: 

A.—Working with men 
need it. 

1. Do you use our plan of work- 
ing with new salesmen? 

2. How many days do you work 
with the salesman in his first week 
of active selling? 

Do you work all through the 
day with him—or only part of the 
day? 

4. How much do you work with 
the new salesman (on an average) 
his second week? His third week? 

5. Is there anything unsound in 
our request that, when a man has 
been with us a couple of weeks 
and has not sold a dollar’s worth 
of securities, you should go out 
with that man and stay with him 
until he has either sold enough to 
cover his drawing account for a 
week or else has so thoroughly 
demonstrated his unfitness _ that 
you will recommend his dismissal? 

6. If there is anything unsound 
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in the foregoing request, how do 
you explain the fact that we have 
sO many cases of salesmen who 
have been with us three, four, five 
and six weeks who have never sold 
even as much as one share? 

7. Has anybody any new ideas 
as to how you can be of service 
in getting new men into produc- 
tion? 

8. Is there anything wrong with 
our rule that you should go out 
with a salesman who is in a slump 
and stay with him until he is back 
on his feet or until he has demon- 
strated to you that he should be 
discharged ? 

9. Do you correct only one fault 
at a time? ; 

10. Do you jump from salesman 
to salesman without spending 
enough time with any one man to 
do him any real good? If so, what 
are you going to do about it? 

11. Do you agree with us that 
there are no exceptions to the rule 
that field managers should never 
call with salesmen who are “going 
strong”? If so, what are the 
exceptions ? 

12. Should a field manager spend 
over 25 per cent of his time in the 
office? (If so, what does he do 
with it?) 

13. Can you suggest any other 
way to get more sales per call— 
more volume per sale? 

Step No. 4 was to call a con- 
vention of managers and field 
managers. At this meeting there 
were few speeches and many ques- 
tions. 

All the questions in the “Think 
Letters”—and a number of others 
—were asked of our managers. 
(Our plan of handling these 
“Question Conventions” was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK, dated 
October 7, 1926, “Why Not Speech- 
less Sales Conventions?” These 
answers were taken down by a 
Stenotype operator. 

Step No. 5: From the questions 
and answers we built up our Field 
Managers’ Manual. 

This manual, to those who have 
built up theirs by other methods, 
would probably seem a singularly 
brief and colorless volume. To be 
frank, it is brief and colorless— 
but it contains the vital rules. In 
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subsequent conventions, we 
have not been able to bring out 
any great number of valuable 
new points. 

* 

The chief advantage of such a 
manual is that the men, them- 
selves, will “buy it.” It has been 
built on their own plans and speci- 
fications. 

* * * 

Naturally, the problem of vet- 
ting such a manual written is as 
nothing compared with the prob- 
lem of getting it used. The Thirty 
Years War was a mere brawl com- 
pared with the fight to get any 
manual actually used. 

Here are some of the plans we 
employed to put the manual in 
use and to keep it there: 

1. We supply a training course, 
based on the Field Managers’ 
Manual and the Employment 
Manual, to be used in training 
salesmen to be field managers. 

2. We hound our = managers, 
through letters, bulletins and hous: 
organs, to follow out the plans laid 
down in the manual. 

3. At every convention of man 
agers, we review the manual by 
means of a question-and-answer 
round table. 

4. Every time a home office 
executive or field man visits a 
branch office, he checks over, by 
means of a standard list of ques- 
tions, to see if the field managers 
are doing the job according to the 
standard plan. If they are not, 
and the office is doing well, 
nothing is said. If they are not, 
and the office is not doing well, 
we insist on an immediate adop- 
tion of our plan. 

5. At least once a year, a con- 
vention of field managers is held, 
at which we review the manual 
and at the same time try to bring 
out new ideas. If there are enough 
new ideas, we get out a new edi- 
tion of the manual. If not, we 
get out a supplement. In this way, 
our manual is always up to date. 


Walter Baker Retains Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been retained by Walter Baker & Co., 
Ltd., to handle its advertising. 
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Providence Has Telephone 
for Every 4.8 Persons 


A recent national survey shows Providence to 
be high up onthe list of cities having large 
numbers of telephones in proportion to their 
populations. 

There are 21.3 telephones for each 100 per- 
sons—a pretty high average when you find 


New York City with 21.7. 


The ProvidenceJournal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


give you excellent coverage in this prosperous 
market. 


Circulation 


108,809 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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T IS frequently said in merchandising circles that The Davis 


Company is the fastest growing store in Chicago. 


In the year 1926 The Davis Company placed 1,254,028 agate 
lines of advertising in The Daily News—the greatest amount 
ever placed in one newspaper, in a like period, by any single 
Chicago advertiser. This amount was greater than the total 
advertising of The Davis Company in all other Chicago news- 
papers in the year 1926. 


The accompanying letter from The Davis Company tells how 
they have made use of space in The Daily News to achieve 
a most remarkable success in department store operation. 

It offers guidance to all who are interested in promoting the 
rapid growth of business through efficient advertising in 
Chicago. 
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December 20, 1926. 
Mr. L. M. Barton, 
Advertising Manager, The Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

It is hardly necessary to say that we are ex- 
ceedingly gratified by the growth of our business 
during the past year. This development has been 
marked not only by sales figures but by a great 
increase in the number of people coming into the 
store. 

There are, of course, many factors in this 
success. We can not minimize the importance of 
our “Bottom Prices Guaranteed” policy. It is be- 
coming more and more widely known that quality 
for quality we will not be undersold. We have made 
many improvements in our organization and facilities. 
We have added substantially to our store space 
and have greatly improved our service. 

The Daily News has been the principal medium 
for our advertising. Our opinion of the efficiency 
of The Daily News as a business builder is best 
indicated by the amount of its space we have used. 


Yours, very truly, 


Guih, lar 


President. 











In 1926 38.39% of all the department store 
lineage used in Chicago papers, daily and Sun- 
day, appeared in The Daily News—more than 
twice the volume any other daily or Sunday 
paper carried. 
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troup of American Cities 
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Tractor Sales 
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during last 3 years show 
growing buying power of 
Oklahoma farmers! 


goog to January 1, 1926, there America’s big tractor men realiz« 
were better than thirteen thou- | these facts . . . they know that 
sand tractors on Oklahoma farms. | Oklahoma farmers are receptive 
By the first of January, 1927, | to all labor-saving devices 

Oklahoma’s tractor registration | that Oklahoma is one of the farm 
climbed to 16,268 . . . and sales of | Markets where there is sufficient 
tractor distributors and dealers in | Money to buy in big quantities 

| 


. : . : The result—22.5 per cent more 
this territory still soaring! 7 te . 
tory are still soaring | tractors on Oklahoma farms than 


This is an increase in registra- | a year ago. 
tion of 22.5 per cent. Y , , 1 sal 
q ou can get equally good sales 
Tractor sales in 1926 totaled | results for your or iy in Okla 
2,996. Contrast this to 1,864 trac- | homa! Farmers here are anxious 
tors sold in 1925, and only 954 | to buy good merchandise and good 
tractors sold in 1924. These fig- | services. Farmers here read and 
ures give a good index to the | buy through the state’s only farm 
steadily increasing buying power | paper, the Oklahoma Farmer 
of Oklahoma farmers! Stockman ! 


Carl Williams Ralph M: Her 
Qdu Mgr. 


Editor 
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How to Test Copy 


There Are Various Methods That May Be Employed Including the 
Use of Coupons 


By E. T. Gundlach 


President, Gundlach Advertising Company 


T O test copy—to use laboratory 
methods instead of spinning 
theories—that is the only basis for 
the development of a_ possible 
science of advertising. 

We hear widely divergent opin- 
ions expressed freely; not only 
about general principles (about 
some of which I, for one, feel un- 
certain), but also regarding many 
details, e. g. as to-style of head- 
line and character (on which I 
declare myself as _ heterodox). 
These thoughts are pronounced as 
established verities—the results of 
experience. 

But when we come to analyze 
the kind and extent of that expe- 
rience, what do we find? Numer- 
ous and accurate statistics that 
followed a_ series of careful, 
widely repeated and comparative 
tests? Or deductions based on 
tryouts of a general character? 
And where, in most of these try- 
outs, is there a real touchstone for 
the one factor of final importance 
—the copy itself? 

It is true that new propositions 
and sometimes campaigns on old 
propositions newly advertised, are 
usually tested nowadays before 
large appropriations are voted. 
But let us examine how these try- 
uuts are made. Since the methods 
of testing vary, let us divide them 
into three groups: 

_ 1—Testing a limited list of national 

.gazines from which an impression is 


2ined by the advertiser as to the effect 
a on the trade and upon the public. 
1—Testing a limited geographic area 
jailies or outdoor publicity) from 
ch the sales within an area are 
sked after the advertising has run 
r a few weeks or a few months. 
i3—Testing a limited number of in- 
dual advertisements, perhaps a single 
ertisement (or a limited number of 
ilars, addressed to a typical list) 
m which direct responses, whether by 
1 or at a local store, are checked. 


\Ve have, then, as the result of 


our three forms of tests, the fol- 
lowing : 

1—Impressions. 

2—Sales by areas. 

3—Direct responses (whether in- 
quiries or orders). 


(1) The dieaat tests made in 
magazines under method number 
one are probably the most common 
of all in modern advertising. It 
is rare today that an advertiser 
launches his initial campaign with 
a large appropriation. Even 
twelve or fourteen years ago, 
when Crisco was put on the mar- 
ket, it was a matter of comment 
that the very first tryout was 
based on an appropriation said to 
have been $250,000. 

The more usual plan, if plan it 
may be called, is to select among 
various beautiful sketches and 
striking slogans a few to try out 
in one or two of the better maga- 
zines, perhaps by a single inser- 
tion, more probably by a schedule 
of six to twelve months. The 
advertiser selects, of course, the 
advertisements that he likes. Be- 
fore these appear, there is some 
checking of sales to dealers. This 
means that the advertiser, in addi- 
tion to his own opinion, is now 
getting the opinions of the trade; 
and this avalanche of dealer-opin- 
ions continues as long as copy 
runs. (In fact, I wonder if the 
methods of checking up on dealers 
to see “what the copy is doing,” 
a job of $50 a week investigators, 
are not frequently pure hocus- 
pocus, undertaken with the idea 
of proving a conclusion that was 
reached before the first advertise- 
ment went to the typesetter.) 

In addition, there may be some 
real effort to watch what the pub- 
lic at large is saying about the 
advertising; how the particular 
thought of the copy, such as an 
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argument on Halitosis or a new 
pseudo-appeal about a cosmetic, 
suits the consumer. More prob- 
ably, the only direct fact that is 
established after the advertising 
has run for a few months, is the 
salability of the article itself. 

Therefore: If it is an article 
that has never before been mar- 
keted, the test is not a test of 
advertising at all, but a test of 
the marketability of the article. 
If the article had a market, but 
has never before been advertised, 
there may be involved in all this 
tryout some partial test of the 
potency of publicity, but surely 
nothing more definite—surely not 
until after extensive comparative 
figures are established. 

Yet, after an initial magazine 
success I have heard the most 
sweeping statements as to the pre- 
cise value of this advertising and 
furthermore positive. conclusions 
as to the now-proved value of par- 
ticular features of the copy. Can 
such unscientific thinking ever 


bring us a science of advertising? 
. 


(2) From tests in a_ limited 
territory, we can learn something 
far more specific. For here we 
have an opportunity for imme- 
diate comparisons. 

However, if such geographical 
comparisons are to be of value, 
the article must be sold under 
approximately the same conditions 
in a non-advertised as well as in 
advertised territory. What is 
more, the identical .sales offer must 
be made under the varied condi- 
tions. 

And who does that? Is it not 
a fact that the extra inducements, 
free goods to dealers and what 
not, are usually made only in the 
advertised territory? And aside 
from that factor, we know full 
well that wherever the advertising 
is launched, there is a great hip- 
hip-hurrah. Salesmen are called 
together and dealers are told of 
the wonderful value now offered 
in the advertised article and of 
the enormous demand that is com- 
ing from the consuming public. It 
is impossible to estimate how much 
of additional sales is due to the 
enthusiasm thus created, and how 
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much to the direct pulling power 
of the copy itself. 

I have often remarked that if 
we could pass around among 
salesmen and dealers the right 
kind of pre-war stuff to fill them 
with the belief that the ultimate 
buyers are watching the advertise- 
ments as closely as the salesmen 
and dealers are watching them— 
then all we would need is the ad- 
vertising in those copies of the 
newspaper that reach all the 
sellers, and the advertising cam- 
paign to get the buyers would 
nevertheless be an assured success. 

Yet, if the sales in an adver- 
tised area come more profitably 
than elsewhere, it is Somewhat 
academic to dispute as to how di- 
rectly or how indirectly the results 
were obtained; and we may per- 
haps safely state the conclusion 
that the advertising campaign is 
a success; but only that conclusion 
and no more. The question re- 
mains: What other kind of an 
advertising campaign might have 
paid much better? Few adver- 
tisers will ever know this, because 
after their initial outlay, they 
rarely make comparative tests. 
They expand along the line of the 
original success in advertising. 
(That is one of the big rea- 
sons for conventional ideas being 
accepted as though they were 
definite conclusions. ) 

Here and there, perhaps, an 
advertiser may have tried for a 
season some other kind of cam- 
paign, and sales for the season 
dropped off, perhaps from a va- 
riety of causes. From that time 
on he has had the “experience” 
and he “knows”; and furthermore 
he knows “just what kind of 
advertising” is best for him. 

Once in a great while, we find 
an advertiser who tests different 
campaigns in various towns simul- 
taneously. Then, if the compari- 
sons are accurate and judicial and 
are undertaken on a sufficient scale 
under varying conditions, we may 
gather some real experience. But 
what did we test? The individual 
copy, the fundamental? Not at 
all. We had tested one advertis- 
ing campaign as a whole compared 
with some other advertising cam- 
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All questions of detail 
aie unanswered. 

There is no way, so far as I 
an see, when running a schedule 
)f newspaper advertising, or when 
-overing a town with outdoor 
advertising, of reaching any con- 
‘lusions except as to the campaign 

a whole and then only by ac- 
“urate and repeated comparisons 
of basic factors, e. g. outdoor 
advertising joined with newspapers 
n one place, newspapers alone in 
another, and outdoor advertising 
alone in a third. No details are 


tried out and unless just one type 
of copy appeal is used consistently 
in one group of towns as against 
only one type of quite a different 
copy appeal in another group, a 
test of copy as such can be only 
indirectly and remotely attempted. 
* ~ * 


(3) There remains then the 
third test, the test by direct re- 
sponses. I am unable to conceive 
of any other kind of a test that is 
really a test of advertised copy. 
Despite the many positive state- 
ments about advertising, most of 
them based upon supposedly known 
principles of good copy, I am un- 
able to see where there has ever 
been a test of the particular value, 
the real comparative value, of one 
individual appeal as against an- 
other, except where the advertiser 
has been able to count the exact 
number of responses from one 
piece of copy as against another. 

* * * 


If direct responses offer the one 
and only acid test of copy (by which 
those who cannot make such tests 
should be guided) let us see where 
we get these acid tests: 

First: All classified advertis- 
ing. To this the responses, 

whether by mail, by phone call 

r r personal visit (except in a few 
cases of classified store adver- 
tisements) are always directly 

aceable. The copy is changed 
frequently according to a continu- 

us experience. In my opinion, 
almost every principle of adver- 
tising copy ever truly established, 

s been discovered in the classi- 
fied columns albeit the tests are 
made under conditions so far re- 
moved from ordinary publicity 
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that the principles of copy are 
found in rather elementary form. 
Second: Almost all department 
store copy. <A_ study of these 
advertisements is of immeasurable 
value for a publicity advertiser, 
and also for a mail-order adver- 
tiser whose experience can never 
become as detailed or subject to 
the same daily check as that of a 
buyer in a department store. 
Again, however, for the purpose 
of establishing general principles, 
department store copy is only a 
partial guide. For the tests by 
the stores are almost exclusively 
tests of offers at a price. Hence, 
the art of dexterous writing, while 
valuable, plays a comparatively 
small part in store advertising, 
being overshadowed by the im- 
portance of the price-offer. 
Third: Daily newspaper copy 
by a manufacturer of some high- 
price article inviting the public 
to call on a local distributor, or 
on various local dealers; with 
calls checked daily at each store, 
in the same manner in which de- 
partment stores check the calls 
daily in various departments. This 
same plan has been foolishly 
attempted on lower-price articles 
(silks and cigars)—at least I was 
foolish enough to attempt it twice, 
and I found my results so inaccu- 
rate that I feared wrong conclu- 
sions. However, on _ high-price 
specialties, with only one or only 
a very, very few dealers handling 
the goods in one town and a profit 
of handsome size on each sale, 
this plan of checking sales is fea- 
sible. In fact, it was followed 
extensively for a number of years 
by Edison Shops in various towns. 
By taking one advertisement in 
only one paper, the increase in 
the number of calls can be plainly 
counted and after a little experi- 
ence one may compute almost the 
hour at which the increased calls 
will begin to come and may esti- 
mate the amount of the increase. 
There must be, of course, periods 
of twenty-four or forty- eight 
hours in which no copy appears, 
and two pieces of copy must not 
appear at the same time when a 
test is desired. 
It has been found exactly as in 
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the mail-order business that from 
inquiries on a correct offer, an 
approximately steady percentage 
of orders follows from the calls 
at the stores. It has been found 
also that certain principles in re- 
gard to individual pieces of copy 
could be established so that to 
some extent, just as in the mail- 
order business, a forecast could 
be made as to number of responses 
some particular piece of copy 
already tested in one town would 
produce in the next town. This 
somewhat expensive method of 
checking calls at the door of the 
dealer is unfortunately used by 
only a few of those advertisers 
who could use it, because they do 
not appreciate the extreme im- 
portance of the laboratory method 
on copy. 

Fourth: All copy calling for 
responses in the shape of coupons 
presentable to the dealer and 
turned in by him to the advertiser. 
This gives a complete check on 
each individual piece of copy. 

But here we are beset by the 
difficulty that the public will not 
present the coupons to the full 
extent nor will most dealers turn 
them in, unless each coupon rep- 
resents a value. Therefore, this 
coupon advertising is possible only 
where the manufacturer is willing 
to make a special offer, printing a 
coupon “good for” something, and 
himself redeeming it for value. 

Hence, advertising copy thus 
tested is pre-eminently “offer” 
copy. The offer and the manner 
of playing it up somewhat be- 
cloud all other considerations in 
copy. Nevertheless, by using the 
identical offer with varied pieces 
of copy (best in different towns) 
much may be learned as to the 
kind of advertising talk that 
reaches the public (as further ex- 
plained under “mailed coupons”). 
We may conclude, then, that an 
advertiser in dailies, if willing to 
make a special offer with coupons 
exchangeable for something at 
dealers and redeemable by him, 
can learn by actual count, to some 
extent, the comparative value of 
one piece of copy as against an- 
other. 

Fifth: There remains, then, but 
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one way of testing individual 
pieces of copy: by count of in- 
quiries or orders sent direct by 
mail, This is for practical pur- 
poses the one and only math: 
matical way. It is the way, of 
course, for all mail-order adver 
tising. But it is applicable to 
many other kinds of copy, par- 
ticularly in magazines. It can be 
made, when carefully and cau- 
tiously followed through, into a 
plan that secures genuine conclu- 
sions on quite a few points in 
copy; and it may result and has 
resulted in a complete change of 
appeal to the public in more than 
one advertising campaign. 

Since this method of getting 
mail inquiries (usually by cou- 
pons) is the one followed by the 
great majority of national adver- 
tisers who make any effort at 
tests, this subject is reserved for 
lengthier discussion in a_ subse- 
quent article. 


Frank Knox Appointed by 


TY 
Hearst Newspapers 
Frank Knox, publisher of the Man 
chester, N. H., Union and Leader, has 
been appointed regional director of thx 
Hearst newspapers for New Englani 
He will continue as publisher of th: 
Union and Leader. 


Washing Machine Account fo: 
Mitchell-Faust 


The Altorfer Brothers Compa: y, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of ABC elec 
tric washers and ironers, has appointed 
the Mitchell-Faust Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Hosiery Account for Paul 
Cornell Agency 


The Roman Stripe Mills, Inc., Beu 
gal, Pa., Roman Stripe hosiery, has 
appointed The Paul Cornell Compa: 
Inc., New York advertising agency, ‘ 
direct its advertising account. 


Dry Ice Corporation Appoints 
Batten 


The Dry Ice Corporation, New Yor 
has appointed George Batten Compar 
Inc., to direct its advertising account 


Kant-Skore Piston Compan 
Changes Name 
The name of The Kant-Skore Piston 


Company, Cincinnati, has been chang~d 
to the Aluminum Industries, Inc 














The Evening Bulletin 
537,974 Koay 


The largest circulation in Philadelphia 
Member of The Associated Press 
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A rich market 
for the sale of 
sound investment securitie 


Our Investor’s Service Bureau has 
uncovered a vast field for investment 
securities. Month after month this 
department receives thousands of in- 
quiries from Evening Journal readers 
asking for information about this or 
that security, or counsel regarding 
the placing of money for investment. 


These letters demonstrate con- 
clusively the tremendous amount of 
money available for the purchase of 
investment securities. New York 
Evening Journal advertisers have > 
proved this repeatedly to their own 
profit and advantage. 


An analysis of 1,400 of these inquiries brings to light 
some remarkable facts. 21 per cent specified definite 
amounts immediately available for investment purposes 
totaling nearly one million dollars. 


42 per cent gave lists of some of the securities already 
held which have a market value approximating one and 
one-half million dollars. 


The confidence our readers have in this newspaper is the result 
of the following policy—no advertisement is accepted by the 
New York Evening Journal unless the firm it represents enjoys 
a first-class reputation and no security which will not bear the 
closest scrutiny is permitted to be advertised in the Evening 
Journal’s columns. 
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Dominate it 


with the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


The New York Evening Journal is bought by 700,000 
men and women every day. It is taken into homes in 
which live 3,000,000 people—one-third the total popula- 
tion of the New York market. This great field, which 
no other evening paper covers, comprises the largest audi- 
ence of evening newspaper readers in America. Its 
aggregate wealth is tremendous; its possibilities, from 
the standpoint of selling sound investment securities, are 
unsurpassed. 


In these days of relentless competition, the organiza- 
tion which finds and develops a new market usually forges 
into the lead. Here is a market—large, compact, and 
rich with resources—which will yield exceptional re- 
turns. Dominate it with the New York Evening Journal. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 41,779 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


{merica’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office Chicago Office 
2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 











The paper alowed 

by your dealers in 

Detroit is the home 
newspaper 


HETHER you advertise banjos or bananas 

you rely on the local outlet and the mould- 
ing of local opinion to sell your goods. Why not 
analyze the local merchants’ use of the adver- 
tising dollar? In the Detroit market, The 
Detroit News—the home newspaper—carried 
21,028,742 lines of local advertising while the 
other two papers carried about 8,000,000 lines 
each—which indicates how Detroiters, who know 
whence come their customers, rely on The News. 
Likewise The Detroit News led the other two 
newspapers in practically every selling class‘fi- 
cation of advertising and in national advertising. 
And altogether it led all other American news- 
papers in advertising in 1926, 


~ 


In these classifications The News 
led all other Detroit newspa- 
pers. In most of them it car- 
ried more lineage than all other 
newspapers combined. 


Automotive Household Arti- 
Department cles and Equip- 
Stores ment 
Drug Stores Musical Instru- 
Educational ments 
Electrical Radio 
Footwear Rotogravure 
Furniture Tob 
Grocery and Food ee 7 
Hardware, Sport Toilet Articles 
Goods and Shops 
Jewelry, Watches, Men’s Wear 
etc. Women’s Wear 


The Detroit News 


365,000 330,000 
Sunday The HOME newspaper Weekday 


Circulation Circulation 

















Even Your Own Name May Not 
Be a Registrable Trade-Mark 


It Is Doubtful Whether a Man Has Any More Privileges in the Trade- 
Mark Use of His Own Name Than He Would in 
the Use of Any Other Name 


Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE conviction still seems to 
persist, in many quarters, that 
a man may use his own name on 
his merchandise, regardless of all 
lar uses of the same name. As 
itter of fact, there are many 
r names which have _ been 
ct}d by registration. 
iefl,. the situation is this: 
le a proper name may be 
stered in the Patent Office un- 
‘ertain conditions, its registra- 
is subject to the possibility of 
osition, interference or cancel- 
n, as is any other registered 
mark. Such a name may be regis- 
red if it is written, printed, im- 
ressed or woven in some par- 
icular or distinctive manner, or in 


sociation with a portrait of the 
individual, according to the trade- 


rk law, if it is found to be a 
alid trade-mark. But it is doubt- 
| whether a man has any more 
rivileges in the application of his 
own name to his merchandise as a 
trade-mark than he would have in 
the use of any other trade-mark. 
However, if a proper name is a 
trade-mark and is also a part of 
the corporate name of a company, 
the courts have held that the name 
not be adopted by another 
1 though the goods may be dis- 
imilar. The Patent Office ap- 
rently held this view in the case 
ipposition filed by Dunlap and 
Company to the registration by 
The Bettmann-Dunlap Company 
of certain alleged trade-marks for 
shoes which included the notation 
“Dunlap.” The ground of the op- 
position was that the opposer had 
previously used the same mark on 
hats, that the mark sought to be 
registered included the corporate 
name of the opposer, and that, as 
this name was not written in a 
distinctive manner, its registration 
was forbidden by the trade-mark 
Act of February 20, 1905. 


Both the Acting Examiner of 
Interferences and the First Assis- 
tant Patent Commissioner agreed 
in holding that the goods were not 
of the same descriptive properties, 
but that the mark sought to be 
registered was substantially the 
corporate name of the opposer. 
Hence, the oppcsition was sus- 
tained. 

While this decision is in accord 
with many similar rulings of the 
courts, the Patent Office appears 
to have taken a conflicting view in 
the case of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany against John A. McAdoo. In 
this case, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents held that the 
Ford Motor Company had shown 
no reason why the registration un- 
der the Act of 1920 by McAdoo 
of the word “Ford” as a trade- 
mark for cigars, cheroots, stogies 
and the like, should be cancelled. 
The grounds of this decision were 
that a corporate name may be 
registered as a trade-mark under 
the Act of 1920 when used on 
goods of different descriptive 
properties from those of the cor- 
poration and that, while the mark 
“Ford” may not be the exclusive 
property of the registrant, yet he 
has a right to use it upon the 
goods specified in his registration. 
In support of this decision, the 
Assistant Commissioner said that 
his ruling conformed to the Act of 
1920, as it had been interpreted by 
the solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Therefore, so far as the Patent 
Office is concerned, there appears 
to be considerable confusion re- 
garding the registrability of marks 
that are a part of the corporate 
name of another. But when it 
comes to the use of the same 
proper name mark on _ similar 
goods, both the Patent Office and 
the courts invariably sustain the 
validity of the original mark. 


Under this latter circumstance, the 
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decisions are based on the matter 
of confusion of origin and unfair 
trade, and the courts appear to be 
growing more severe in their re- 
straint of infringers. 

On December 8, 1925, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, held that one hav- 
ing the same name as a longer 
established business rival may not 
make such unnecessary use thereof 
as will interfere with the right 
theretofore lawfully secured by the 
latter. This was the case of Alex- 
ander Henderson versus Peter 
Henderson & Company, appealed 
from a U. S. District Court. The 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
also held that the appellant’s use 
of the phrase “Henderson’s Seed 
Store” infringed the name “Hen- 
derson,” registered as a_ trade- 


mark for seeds by the appellee 
long prior to the former’s use 
thereof. 

The case of the Vick Chemical 
Company is even more significant. 
The opinion of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 


relates that in February, 1924, 
W. P. Vick and W. L. West 
agreed to go into business together 
for the primary purpose of mar- 
keting a grippe remedy under the 
name “Vick’s Grippe Remedy.” 
They organized as a corporation, 
of which Vick was president, and 
West, vice-president. In June, 
1924, the corporation began, and 
continued thereafter, to put on the 
market a medicine formerly manu- 
factured by West under the name 
of “Vick’s Grippe Remedy,” us- 
ing the name “Vick’s” in con- 
spicuous letters at the top of the 
enclosing carton, a red “V,” and 
at the bottom the words “Vick 
Medicine Company.” 

The Vick Chemical Company 
entered suit in the District Court 
of the United States for the 
Southern District of Georgia, 
which granted an injunction against 
trade-mark infringement and un- 
fair competition. The Vick Medi- 
cine Company appealed the case, 
and the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed the decree of the 
lower court, enjoining the Vick 
Medicine Company from the use on 
its remedies of the name “Vick’s,” 
or any colorable imitation of the 
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Vick Chemical Company's regis- 
tered trade-mark, since it appeared 
that the former ‘adopted the name 
merely to profit by the advertising 
and reputation of the Vick Chemi- 
cal Company, and that consumers 
were deceived thereby. 

The courts also decreed that the 
appellant before the higher court, 
once an employee of appellee, in 
later starting a competing business 
and in putting out a medicinal 
preparation under the name “Vick’s 
Grippe Remedy,” sold in containers 
having features similar to those 
of appellee, was guilty of unfair 
competition. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT CASE 


Another and more recent case is 
particularly interesting because it 
covers nearly all of the important 
points governing the use of the 
same proper name as a trade-mark 
for similar products. E. C. Rich, 
Inc., entered suit against Albert 
L. Rich and Edmond J. Hazlitt, 
the latter trading as Batjer & 
Company, in the District Court for 
the Southern District of New 
York. It was a suit in equity for 
infringement of a trade-mark and 
on motion for a preliminary in- 
junction, where the name had been 
registered as a trade-mark by an- 
other to designate similar goods. 

The opinion of the court ex- 
plains that the plaintiff is the 
owner of the registered trade-mark 
“Rich’s” for crystallized ginger 
and other foods, ingredients of 
foods, and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Registration of the mark 
was shown, and exclusive use as 
early as 1924. It was also shown 
that by reason of exclusive use, 
the mark is generally understood 
by the purchasing public to have a 
secondary meaning designating the 
origin and ownership of the mer- 
chandise as that of the plaintiff. 
Then, the decision states that for 
years the mark has indicated the 
plaintiff's product alone, and con- 
tinues : 

“That the defendant may use 
his own name ‘Albert L. Rich’ in 
its primary sense to designate him- 
self in connection with the sale of 
similar products may not be 
doubted, provided the manner of 
such use does not mislead in such 
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CIRCULATION MAP 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Light figures are the number 
of families, as compiled by 
the circulation department 
from authoritative sources. 
The circulation de; ‘ment, 
selling a commodity, must 
know its number of potential 

customers in each district. 
Bold figures represent The 
News circulation for Wed- 
nesday, January 12th, 1927 
—an average day. 

These figures do not repre- 
sent either the total number 
of families or the total circu- 
lation in Indianapolis—only 
the figures for the districts 
as established by The News 
circulation department. 
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Niotice the remarkably smooth and 
even coverage of Indianapolis by The 
News. Intensive coverage of every sec- 
tion of the city, reaching practically 
every family in the city, regardless of 
income, buying power, social status 
or the character of the residential 
district in which they live. 


This is the way to merchandise a city. 
No one knows where the dividing line 
ofincome or buying power begins to 
operate for or against a product. A 
consumer of low income and extrav- 
agant tastes is a better prospect for 
merchandise than one of high buying 
power who has not the buying urge, 
the appetite for merchandise. A news- 


paper’s circulation should be inclu- 
sive, universal, Luxury products are 
found in homes where one is surprised 
to find them. Necessities must go 
alike to all homes. 

The districts to the north of the cen- 
ter of the city are, generally speaking, 
better class residential sections. Those 
to the south and west are essentially 
industrial neighborhoods. Yet in 
all districts The Indianapolis News, 
home-delivered by regular carrier, 
reaches nearly every family—leaving 
only that negligible percentage where 
sales possibilites are low as indicated 
by the very fact that The News is not 
regularly delivered. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Si. 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 
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a way as to colorably infringe the 
registered trade-mark, to-wit, the 
use of the term ‘Rich’s’ or any 
colorable imitation thereof as a 
label for the goods. The defen- 
dant’s intention, good or bad, is a 
matter of no importance, and the 
sole injury is whether or not the 
use which he makes of his own 
name is an invasion of the protec- 
tion granted to the plaintiff in the 
use of the term in its secondary 
meaning to designate the plaintiff's 
goods.” 

The decision then emphasizes 
the fact that infringement may be 
easily avoided by the adoption of 
distinctive trade-marks and the use 
of the name merely as a designa- 
tion of the merchant and not as a 
designation of the merchandise, 
and notes that in other ways the 
goods may be unmistakably dif- 
ferentiated. 

While the decision recognized 
man’s right to use his own name 
as a personal designation, it held 
that it was the duty of the defen- 
dant to avoid any confusion result- 
ing from such use, and found that 
serious confusion had resulted in 
the case. With regard to the 
color of the packages, the court 
found such a difference as not to 
warrant the charge that the defen- 
dant had deliberately dressed the 
goods to stimulate the plaintiff's 
label. 

The decision then cites several 
cases, and states that the distinction 
between the use of the name to 
designate the person whose name 
it is and its use to label a prod- 
uct is clearly recognized in Hen- 
derson v. Peter Henderson & 
Company, the case previously men- 
tioned in this article. In regard 
to this case, the decision com- 
ments on the fact that the courts 
enjoined the defendant from using 
his last name to designate his busi- 
ness, unless preceded by his full 
name or the abbreviation “Alex,” 
and from using the word “Hender- 
son” in any form as wholly or in 
part the name of any of his seeds. 
Then the decision quotes the cita- 
tion as follows: 

“Appellee’s lawful registry gives 
it the sole right to the employment 
of ‘Henderson’ as a name for its 
seed product, and, where lawful 
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right to label a product with the 
registered name has been secured, 
the same word should not be em- 
ployed in any name for another’s 
like product where, in reason, thi 
can be avoided.” 

The same distinction is 
phasized by the citing of anot 
case, and by this statement: “'! 
statute having granted to the pl 
tiff the exclusive right to use 
term ‘Rich's’ as a label for 
designation of its products, co! 
able infringement has, I thin 
been clearly shown, and should | 
enjoined unless the plaintiff’s ha: 
are unclean.” Then, after find 
that the plaintiff was in g¢ 
standing, the decision grants the 
junction. 


Dearborn Agency Appoint 
H. D. Leopold Vice-Presiden: 
H. Donaldson Leopold has beer 
pointed vice-president of the Dear! 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. In re 

years he has served as advertising 
ager of the Brunswick-Balke-Colle 
Company and as advertising and 
promotion manager of the following cor 
bined companies: Carryola Company 
America, Prime Manuf: acturing Comp 
and National Manufacturing Comp 


Made Vice-Presidents of 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 

William A. Gellerson, manager 
the California fruit division, and R 
L. James, general sales manager, ha 
been appointed vice-presidents of Lib! 
McNeil & Libby, Chicago, Libby f 
products. Mr. Gellerson has been with 
this organization over twenty-sever 
years. Mr. James was formerly 
charge of the canned meat department 


J. J. Ruch, Advertising Man- 
ager, Coffield Washer 


James J. Ruch has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Coffield 
Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu 
facturer of electric washers and ironers 
He was recently with the Modern A; 
pliance Company, Kansas City, Mo. At 
one time he was sales and advertising 
manager of the Electric Appliance 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Eagle Pencil Account fo1 
Albert Frank Agency 


The Eagle Pencil 


Company, mat 
facturer of Mikado pencils, has_| 
pointed Albert Frank & Company, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
business papers will be used in a ca 
paign, which will start in April. 
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An 


Achievement 


| TH Chicago Evening Amer- 

ican now has the second largest 
evening paper circulation in ell 
America. 


It occupies the position held so 
long by the Philadelphia Bulletin 
and is led only by W. R. Hearst’s 
New York Evening Journal. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
eighty years old; the Chicago 
Evening American is not yet 
twenty-seven years old. 


Here is an achievement almost 
without parallel in the history 
of journalism. 


(G8 iii AMER 


zs ao ee 


A good newspaper 
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Boston Combinations 


OU can “tumble the lock” on Bos- 
ton newspaper combinations if you 
make up “optional” combinations of 


—first evening paper and first morning 
paper or 
—first evening paper and second morn- 
ing paper 
for fair comparison with “compulsory” 
combinationsof third evening plus fourth 
morning—or second evening plus third 
morning. 
Here they are: 


Combination Circulation Milline 


lst combination (optional) 
American & Post 655,300 1.68 


2nd combination (optional) 
American & Advertiser 415,584 1.68 


3rdcombination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. & Morn. 273,240 1.83 


4thcombination (compulsory) . 
Traveler & Herald 250,998 1.99 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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F you are seeking VOLUME sales in 
New England 
—does your choice of a Boston Sunday 
paper agree with the pronounced pref- 
erence of 490,588 New Englanders for 
the Big Sunday Advertiser? 
151,000 more familes—45 % more fam- 
ilies than buy the second largest Boston 
Sunday paper. 
168,000, or 52% more families than buy 
the third Sunday paper. 
The Big Sunday Advertiser is regularly 
read by 367,000 more families than read 
the fourth Boston Sunday paper. 


Why not follow the trend of public opinion? 
Paper Circulation Milline 

Sunday Advertiser 490,588 1.53 
Sunday Post 339,486 1.62 
Sunday Globe 322,395 1.72 
Sunday Herald 122,750 3.26 


* 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 
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“When grandmother 
was a girl” 


N the current issue of Printed Sales- 

manship there is a remarkable story 
of the development of the child-appeal 
note in advertising. 


“In this generation,” the author points 
out, “the youngster of 10 knows as 
much of life as did the child of 15 or 
18 when grandmother was a girl.” 


It happens that much of the literature 
referred to in this article was designed 
by a special department of our organi- 
zation. This department was created a 
year or so ago because of the growing 
importance of selling efforts directed 
ostensibly to the child reader. 


Don’t fail to read this story in Printed 
Salesmanship; it begins on page 515 
of the February issue. Then ask us 
to show you samples of how some 
of the other advertisers are reaching 
out for “tomorrow’s market.” 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





A Writer of Pep Letters Tries His 
Hand at Selling 


He Finds That Pounding Pavements Is Hard Labor and Plenty of It 


By Humphrey D. Howell 


OR several years I have written 

inspirational booklets and pep 
letters designed to help the dis- 
couraged salesman. Perhaps too 
close proximity to my stuff has 
made me cynical of its value. I 
have built up an adobe wall of 
smug sophistication around the 
thought that a good salesman will 
sell and a poor one will not. I 
have written my go-getter mes- 
sages because of the money they 
brought, not because I believed in 
them 

But now I have had a lesson in 
psychology and my adobe wall has 
been thoroughly punctured. From 
now on, my pep letters and in- 
spirational booklets will ring with 
a truer sincerity for I have had the 
actual field experience which all 
office writers should have. 

“Go out and get a fist full of 
orders,” were my __ instructions. 
“You have been telling others how 
to do it, so it should be easy for 
you 


Don’t be afraid of the man behind 
the door, he won’t bite you; he won’t 
kick you out; he won’t call the police. 
Go after him with your best canvass. 
He is pretty much like you and me; a 
human sort of fellow, open to reasonable 
persuasion, waiting to be sold! 


Sounds easy, does it not? All 
the salesman has to do is get past 
the door and sell the amiable 
executive who sits there waiting, 
eager to be convinced. 

Fine; but let us see what hap- 
pened my first day. I approached 
the XYZ Company with a light 
heart, all set for my canvass. A 
curly-haired office boy met me at 
the rail. His turned-up nose seemed 
to retreat even more as he read 
my card. 

“Boss is busy,” he told me with 
a preoccupied air. “Sit down.” 

The bench was hard. I never re- 
alized that before. There was an- 
other man waiting and he twirled 
his thumbs in a most annoying 


33 


manner to the accompaniment of a 
nasal tune that vaguely resembled 
“When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie.” Now and then he 
twisted his skinny neck to look me 
over. Finally he said: 

“Nice day, ain’t it?” And 
answered himself: “Sure is.” 
Then: “What you selling?” I 
told him. He put a hand up to 
guard his message: “You're wast- 
ing time. This guy will holler 
murder when he knows what you 
want.” He resumed his humming 
and thumb twirling. 

The room seemed very close. My 
head ached a bit and the leering 
office boy took on _ unusual, 
bizarre proportions. The entrance 
marked “Private” began to look 
like a monster fire door with green 
devils setting flame to a writhing 
figure that resembled me! I shook 
myself awake. Time dragged on 
and again I wavered and the devils 
reappeared. 

An hour went “by, an hour 
wasted, a blank page in my order 
book. How often had I written 
caustic criticism of those blank 
pages! I wondered what the folks 
back in the office would think of 
that fruitless hour. Should I go 
out and try elsewhere, or sit tight? 
I recalled letters to the field in 
which I urged tenacity as a prime 
virtue. Still the time dragged and 
when the boy finally called my 
name I came up like a_ punch 
drunk fighter. 

Somehow my prospect appeared 
different from what I had pictured 
him in my booklets. He was small, 
with a bald head and bushy brows 
that gave him the grotesque ap- 
pearance of a ground squirrel blink- 
ing at the sun. He neither smiled 
nor scowled. He just looked at me 
blankly, one hand fingering a letter 
he obviously wanted to read. 

“Well?” That was all he said, 
but how it chilled my enthusiasm. 
If he had said “Sit down!” or “Get 
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out!” or “I’m not interested in buy- 
ing anything,” it would have been 
different; I would have had the 
proper comeback; but that chal- 
lenging “Well?” was like a cup 
of cold water tossed down my 
neck, 

I sat down beside his desk and 
he immediately arose. Another 
shock. I stood up, too, but started 
to spread out before him material 
I desired him to examine. He still 
looked at me blankly, a cold, in- 
different stare. The words of one 
of my letters swam before my 
eyes: 


Put something in your prospect’s 
hands. That will hold his attention. 


I endeavored to hand him one of 
my leaflets, meantime starting my 
well rehearsed canvass. He took 
the leaflet and dropped it listlessly 
on the desk. I talked. Oh, how 
I did talk for five minutes! A 
bit of warmth was creeping up my 
spine. Bent on the kill—that was 
it—canvassing for results. But 
suddenly he interrupted me. 

“That’s enough. Your proposi- 
tion sounds interesting, but I am 
not buying anything just now. 
Come around again some time.” 

He touched a button to call for 
the next visitor, who entered be- 
fore my fumbling fingers could get 
together the papers and replace 
them in my brief case. The boy 
held the door open. He was still 
leering. The skinny neck man 
with the twirling fingers - still 
waited. 

“Told you,” he chuckled. “I’ve 
been coming here every day for a 
week, trying to get a second crack 
at that bird because the boss writes 
a lot of damfool letters telling me 
to keep at it. I only wish he had 
to sit on this bench for one hour. 
Maybe he would understand what 
I’m up against.” 

So out I went, not beaten, of 
course, but certainly punished. 
The second paragraph of one of 
my recent pamphlets came _ to 
mind: 


Swim out of one prospect’s door into 
another. If your man is out or busy, 
go back again. If he turns you down, 
be sure to go back! 


I consulted my list of calls. The 
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next one was quite a distance 
away. I walked it and reached 
the office somewhat warm and un 
comfortable. The prospect was 
out of town. Another long walk 
and I found my man had just 
started dictation. An hour’s wait 
and he saw me for five minutes, 
listened attentively until he found 
out what I was selling, then quick 
and firmly propelled me out. 

I made three more calls with no 
chance of even giving my prized 
canvass. No one was willing to 
listen all the way through. I be- 
gan to think of my list as 
“suspects” rather than prospects. | 
wondered what stupid made up the 
list. I began to think up indignant 
sentences to explode on the sales 
manager upon my return to the 
office. Did he think we were ped- 
dling fish at back doors? Fewer 
calls and better ones—that would 
be the slogan if I could have my 
way. 

It was about four o’clock when 
I reached the last name on my list 
I was dead tired. My feet burned 
It had started to rain. Nothing 
but disappointment all day, not a 
single order to gloat over, to buoy 
my fallen spirits. How wofully 
farcical had been my interpretation 
of this down-and-out feeling from 
behind my desk in the office. How 
superficially flamboyant had _ been 
my words of counsel to men who 
had worked hard all day without 
a single success; how asinine 
seemed such trite inspirational 
messages as “Don’t give up! 
There's a big order just around 
the corner.” 

In this case, the hypothetical 
order was atop a _ mountain 
Reluctantly, I hired a Ford and its 
owner to take me to the prospect 
We approached the hill at full 
speed, slowed down as the incline 
rose, dropped into low and then 
stopped. After a brief examina- 
tion of his radiator, the driver said 
he needed water and so we coasted 
down to give the noisy camel a 
drink. Then up again, until near 
the top, when our steed refused to 
go on. 

“No use,” the owner explained 
“Liz can’t do it.” 

“There is no such word as 
‘can’t’,” I returned glibly, sub- 
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Here’s the story of 
the real Boston 


1sERS ties 0 
, 1e 
key eo enerally Boston, 


‘le others, 


Reprinted from the Advertisers’ Weekly of November 27 


In an article entitled, ‘‘Wide Ditfer- 
ences Among Our Big Markets,’’ 
the Advertisers’ Weekly proves our 
contention that the real Boston is not 
census Boston, but rather the vast two 
and a-half million trading territory 
population. And only the Herald- 
Traveler will give adequate coverage 
ot the more important of the two 
groups of this population. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


»> 








Advertising Representative: : “? 5 For six years the Herald-Traveler 
Geo. A. McDevitt Ce.. s z has been first among Boston daily 
250 Park Avenue, New York sa : newspapers in national advertising, 
514 Peoples Gas Buliding, Chicage -' inoluding all finanolal advert!sing. 
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consciously quoting from my own 
letters. And then I laughed at my 
foolish philosophy. To my sur- 
prise, however, the car owner took 
me seriously. He turned the Ford 
around and started up in reverse, 
explaining that sometimes he could 
make the hills that way. Slowly, 
noisily, we reached the summit and 
backed in front of the cottage of 
the man I sought. He was stand- 
ing at his door, a batch of papers 
in his hand. Only a polite nature 
kept his broad grin from becoming 
a guffaw. 

I got out and told him my mis- 
sion. He invited me to sit down 
on the porch. He listened 
patiently to my canvass. “Jove!” 
he exclaimed, “any man that goes 
to all the trouble you did, deserves 
an order.” And he gave it to me; 
a big one; enough to compensate 
for all the blank pages in my order 
book. As I was leaving he asked 
me to wait a minute and went in- 
side to return presently with a 
booklet I recognized immediately as 
one of my own. He opened to a 
marked page and handed it to me. 

“A fellow like you won’t need 
this,” he chuckled; “but read it 
anyway. It’s good stuff, when you 
believe it!” 


When everything and everyone seems 
to be against you, then is the time to 
fight your hardest. Throw back your 
shoulders, hold up your head, and say: 
“There is no such word as can’t!” Get 
the order—that’s the big thing—the 
order! 


C. F. Pietsch with The John 


H. Dunham Company 
C. F. Pietsch, recently with the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined The John H. 
Dunham Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive. 


L. O. Wilson Joins 
Aubrey & Moore Agency 


Lawrence ©. Wilson has resigned as 
treasurer of the Ferry-Hanly Advertis 
ing Company, Inc., Kansas City, and 
has joined Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chi 
cago advertising agency. 


Lehn & Fink Report Net Profit 

The Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
and subsidiaries, Pebeco tooth-paste, 
Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream, Lysol, 
etc., reports a net profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, after charges 
and Federal taxes, of $1,400,606 
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C. K. Woodbridge Elected by 
Electric Refrigeration Corp. 


C. K. Woodbridge has been elected 

executive vice-president, general man- 
ager, and a member of the board of 
directors of the executive committee of 
the Electric Refrigeration Corporation, 
Detroit, manufacturer of Kelvinator, 
Nizer and Leonard refrigerators. For 
the last four years he has been presi 
dent of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
New York. Previous to that time he 
had been sales manager and head of 
the Dictaphone organization when it was 
part of the Columbia Graphophone Com 
pany. 
In 1918, Mr. Woodbridge resigned as 
general sales manager of Kellogg Pro 
ucts, Buffalo, N. Y., to join the Dicta 
phone company. He will continue as 
president of the International Advertis 
ing Association, a position he has held 
for two years. 

Leon C. Stowell, vice-president in 
charge of sales and secretary of the 
Dictaphone organization, succeeds Mr. 
Woodbridge as president. Mr. Stowell 
has been associated with the latter for 
thirteen years. 


New Account for Wilson & 
Bristol 

The Harris Laboratories, Tuckahoe, 
v. Y., maker of Harris cod-liver oil. 
brewers’ yeast, etc., has appointed Wil 
son & Bristol, New York, advertising, 
to direct its advertising account. Farm 
papers, poultry journals and_ business 
papers are being used. 


T. L. Stavrum with Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 

T. L. Stavrum, formerly with the Illi 
nois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago office of Allied 
Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ represen 
tative, where he has organized a statis 
tical department. 


J. W. Goldstein, Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Ring, Jr., Agency 
J. Walter Goldstein, of the John 


Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has become a vice-president of 
that agency. He has been with the 
Ring organization for the last four 
years. 


Phoenix Hosiery Reports Net 
Income 
The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil 
waukee, hosiery, for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, shows net income 
of $1,646,424, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes against $1,558,742 in 1925. 


Archer A. King Adds to Staff 

Frank J. O’Leary and George Mulli 
gan have joined the staff of the Chi 
cago office of Archer A. King, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 
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Circulation Gains! 
N January 3rd, THE WORLD returned to 
its former price of 2 cents per copy in 
Greater New York. The response was imme- 
diate, as indicated by the following figures for 
the last five weeks for which net circulations 
are available, as compared with correspond- 
ing week a year ago: 


Weekday Mornings 
Circulation Gain 
Week of January 22 320,821 34,074 
7 29 372,486 36,551 
‘* "© February 5 320,617 37,883 
~ si 12 320,330 35,754 
“a 7 19 322,102 41,077 


Increases were shown also in 
THE SUNDAY WORLD and THE 


EVENING WORLD, as follows: 


THE SUNEAY WORLD 
Circulation Gain 
Week of January 23 597,662 3,913 
~ oe - 30 605,627 9,124 
** February 6 607,091 11,632 
ie i 13 610,961 16,946 
ai 7 20 606,505 = 11,141 


THE EVENING WORLD 
Week of January 22 304,930 14,183 
ae 29 307,137 19,660 


**February 5 312,224 22,339 
5 % 295,823 7,909 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) 


** February 19 308,185 10,902 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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% HOUSEHOLD 


“THE MAGAZINE 
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cA practical home for 


practical home tests 


The HOUSEHOLD 
SEARCHLIGHT 


is a model Main Street home, owned by 
The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE and oper- 
ated as a laboratory for testing household 
appliances, methods and materials. Under 
characteristic small towns conditions, Mrs. 
Harriet W. Allard, domestic science ex- 
pert and a group of able assistants conduct 
experiments and tests for the benefit of 
1,650,000 Main Street homes. All editorial 
material pertaining to the home passes 
through the Searchlight on its way to the 
pages of The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
This procedure insures practicability—a par- 
ticularly important feature of the home serv- 
ice policy of The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 


+ 
v 





CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
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the age of 

the Sunday Detroit 
Times is a 

soupcon over five 
years and in 

that short while 

it has passed 


one Sunday paper 
here and is within 
circulation kissing 
distance of the other 
but we'd advise 
using two Sundays 
in Detroit to get 
best results 
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Macy’sStarts a Departmental-Inst1- 
tutional Newspaper Series 


Full Pages Are Being Used, Each One Featuring Some One Department 
of the Store 


\ HAT is considered a pro- 

gressive step in department 
institutional advertising has 
just been taken by R. H. Macy & 
Company, of New York. This 
departure from usual retail store 
practice consists in presenting the 
institutional appeal to the consum- 
ing public by featur- 
ing a single outstand- 
ing department of the 
store in a series of 
separate advertise- 
ments. 

The campaign, 
which began early in 
February and which 
is running approxi- 
mately three times a 
week in several morn- 
ing and afternoon 
newspapers, comprises 
full pages, the pur- 
pose of which is to 
impress upon custom- 
ers and prospects that 
Macy’s is constantly 
building, department 
by department, for 
the future. 

\ccording to Ken- 
neth Collins, advertis- 
ing manager of the 
company. The cam- 
paign has two phases. 
The first was a pre- 
liminary effort to 
present the  institu- 
tional appeal by telling, 
along conventional 
lines, of the ways in 
which the store stands out as a 
whole. The second phase of pre- 
senting the institutional appeal is 
hy spotlighting prominent depart- 
ments, one at a time. 

A glance over consecutive adver- 
tisements of the campaign will 
show how each phase has been 
handled. . 

Full pages of the campaign were 
preceded by one-quarter-page ad- 
vertisements which told of one out- 


store 


Noone us in debt 
to Macy's 


ONE OF THE 


standing characteristic of the store 
—its cash policy. This piece, ap- 
pearing on the first day of Febru- 
ary, read: 


No One Is In Debt To Macy’s! 

Today is “bill-day.” 

Today the “please remits’” and the 
“past dues” crowd the doorstep of every 


Ever month Macy's sends 
out many thousand “state- 
ments”... of BILLS! 


® 


They are statemenss of the amment of mney 
ah cet hen a dpe won | eyes A 0 


@ 


On the terst of the month. whan you are being 


= me het tet he DA cote 
i i 
sendy whee they ment mend it te enchange for 
cet tee 


este mee Then bay agen thee yo = 


® 


When you're mot aang es earmmng 4 per cont 
el ate et 


Yew be merpreed tae how mab farther 
yor hdl: gum Seve te buy aad tay we ve 


ones 


PRELIMINARY INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISE- 


MENTS FEATURING THE MACY CASH TERMS 


family that hasn’t yet learned how to 
resist the sweet temptation to “charge 
n” 


But from Macy’s no one will receive 


a dun. For Macy's policy is to sell for 
cash only. 

This set the idea for the general 
institutional phase —thrift, and 
cash payments versus instalment 
buying. 

The first full page carried out 
this theme along usual lines, ex- 
cept that layout and copy were 
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prepared with unusual care. In 
the upper right corner two men 
were talking. In a ruled box was 
the headline: “The Vice-Presi- 
dent says, (confidentially).” The 
copy gave the conversation of the 
executive with a friend consider- 
ing moving into the vice-presi- 
dent’s neighborhood, the executive 
advising his friend against the 
move because of the forty-two 
houses along the block, 

in thirty-one “this 
month’s salary is pay- 

ing store bills any- 
where from two to 
eight months old.” 
These people, he said, 
were so busy “keep- 

ing up” with each 
other that they never 

got “caught up.” 

The second adver- 
tisement featured a 
picture of Benjamin 
Franklin, and a phrase 
of this famous Amer- 
ican, “The first vice 
is running in debt,” 
started the copy. As 
in the initial page on 
thrift, “No one is in 
debt to Macy’s” con- 
cluded the message. 

Following this were 
such pages as “No- 
body has ever caught 
up with the Joneses,” 
“Every month Macy’s for 
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were touched on: 


It is not enough, in this day of cat 
and. run, when every child | is scolded 
to “eat-what’s-set-before- -you,” merely to 
say that Macy’s has many and fancy 
groceries at extraordinary cash savin 
The very foundations of diccrissinatine 
appetite are at stake. Unless we speak 
out, what is to become of the Noble 
Art of Grazing anyhow? 


Coffee, boiled ham, figs, glaced 





LUGGAGE 


you re proud to trav el with 


Yow sy thew ge he gate oh mar ng 





LUGGAGE 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 








sends out many thou- 
sand ‘statements’ 

not bills!” and “Is in- 
stalment selling a con- 
venience or a menace ?” 

When this fundamental institu- 
tional appeal had been made, the 
store entered the second phase of 
the campaign, turning to its unique 
plan of telling the public about the 
entire store by putting leading de- 
partments into the limelight one 
by one. The grocery section came 
first. 

“Fancy such Fancy groceries at 
such un-Fancy prices!” was the 
caption above two solemn butlers 
who bore loaded trays. Copy took 
a humorous flair, a single para- 
graph summing up this entire sec- 
tion of the store before the indi- 
vidual features of the department 


A FULL NEWSPAPER PAGE IS BEING USED TO SPOTLIGHT 


EACH DEPARTMENT 


fruit, sardines, grapefruit, peaches, 
pears, tea, biscuits and cheese all 
came in for a well-worded para- 
graph. The ones on biscuits and 
cheese will illustrate how  suc- 
cinctly the grocery department's 
merchandise was handled in this 
humorous vein: 


Biscuits, English, and French . 
and the best of each and all. We have 
an unusually imaginative and searching 
Biscuiteer. He even got Macy's the 
famous LuLu Biscuit! 

did we say Biscuiteer? You 
should see our Cheeser! It is no boast 
that we have an imposing collection o! 
cheeses. Cheeses from the frail and 


innocuous dairy cream to the most out 
spoken Stilton, death at forty paces 






. 
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The Mark of Quality 


{| There is a marked affinity between the best jour- 
nalism and The Associated Press, a mutual char- 
acter which reflects the same high standard main- 
tained by the best newspapers and the “A-P.” The 
New York Times and The Chicago Tribune are 
Associated Press morning newspapers. The Times- 
Picayune is New Orleans’ and the South’s great 
Associated Press morning newspaper. 


| Its standards and ethics are those of the country’s 
dominant newspapers which have, through their 
“A-P” membership, battled successfully to make 
The Associated Press the world’s premier and relia- 
ble news-gathering association. 


{| Verity of news is measured by the “A-P” by-line 
just as the verity of silver by “sterling.” Readers 
of Associated Press newspapers have learned their 
perfect security against misinformation and delib- 
erate distortion by commercially-guided propagan- 
dists. A Democratic member, a Republican mem- 
ber, an Independent member, and anti-this or a pro- 
that member are furnished the same “A-P” news. 


| In New Orleans “The Times-Picayune” is the mark 
of quality by which readers and advertisers are 
guided in their patronage. They know that the 
Associated Press dispatches are an important part 
of its news columns, and that The Times-Picayune’s 
membership in that organization will never be sur- 
rendered because of reluctance to meet and main- 
tain “A-P” standard. 


Che Times-Picayune 
\NU_In New Orleans |’ 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Cheeses pink and pompous from Holland, 
cheeses for wealthy clubmen and 
querulous invalids, cheeses from the 
chamois-zone and the contented cow. In 
short, cheeses. 


All of which ends with the light 
touch : 


Thanks no 
other thing. 


I couldn’t eat an- 


“Such advertisements as these,” 
says Mr. Collins, “are not intended 
to bring returns the next day. We 
are not looking for such a result. 
Instead we are seeking general 
prestige, trying to promote the 
store as an institution of the fu- 
ture. We believe that this method 
of spotlighting individual, success- 
ful departments will reflect on the 
entire store.” 


New Accounts for Bayless- 
Kerr Agency 

The Cleveland Tent Company, tents, 
and the Murray-Ohio Manufacturing 
Company, juvenile automobiles and 
toys, both of Cleveland, have appointed 
The Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Magazines will be 
used in the advertising of the former 
account and newspapers and business 
papers in the advertising of the latter. 

The Franklin Railway. Oil Company, 
Franklin, Pa., railroad lubricants, has 
also appointed this agency to direct its 
account. Railway trade journals will 
be used. 


Philip Salisbury, Inc., 
Organized at New York 


Philip Salisbury, Inc., is the name 
of a new magazine publishers’ represen- 
tative business formed at New York. 
Philip S. Salisbury is president, Merril 
V: Reed, vice-president, and 
Salisbury, secretary. 

This organization will 
Independent Woman. 


represent the 


Cheese Account to McKim 

Agency 

Ltd., Montreal advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed to direct 


A. McKim, 


the advertising account of the Kraft- 
MacLaren Cheese Company Ltd., of 
that city. 


R. F. Irvin with F. W. Bond 
Company 

Roy F. Irvin, ~y a 4 sales promo- 

tion manager of the C. C. Cargill Com- 

pany, Grand Rapids, Mich, has joined 

the F. W. Bond Company, Chicago 

advertising, as an account exccutive. 
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American Legion Poster Con- 
test for 1928 Opens 


“The contest for the poster design +, 
be used by the American Legion Suring 
1928, was opened on March 1. It wil 
continue until August 15, and will be 
conducted by the National Poster Art 
Alliance, New York and Voiture 220 
La Societe des 40 Hommes et & 
Chevaux, of the American Legion, Chi 
cago. According to the announcement 
of Voiture 220, posters submitted i: 
the competition should “depict the hig! 
place which the American Legion « 
cupies in the life of the communit 
and of the nation.’ 

The jury of award for the contest 
will include Charles Dana _ Gibso 
Norman Rockwell, Jon O. Brubaker 
artists, and Kerwin H. Fulton, chai 
man of the board of the Outdoor Adve: 
tising Association of Ar of America. 


Salt Lake City Plans New 
Campaign for 1927 


The Chamber of Commerce of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, will continue adver 
tising that city during the current 
year, to tourists and industries. A: 
cording to present plans about $25,()0) 
will be expended in newspaper am 
magazine space and $8,000 for booklets 

Business magazines will be used t 
tell of the commercial advantages of 
the city and State. Newspaper advertis 
ing, directed at tourists, will be used 
in sections which gave the greatest 
amount of travel business to Utah 
in 1926. 

The Salt Lake City office 
L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., 
ing agency, will direct the 1927 can 
paign. 


New Account for St. Louis 


Agency 

The Cake Cone Company, St. Louis 
manufacturer of Crispo cake cones and 
Rainbow sandwich wafers, has ap 
pointed the John Ring, Jr., Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers 
business papers will be used. 


Dodge Brothers Report Large: 
Sales 

The net sales of Dodge Brother- 
Inc., in 1926 amounted to $252,997,484 
against $216,841,368 in 1925.  Protits 
for 1926, after depreciation but befor« 
interest and taxes, were $27,793,673, 
against $28,698,846 in 1925. 


Radio Account for Hurja 


Johnson-Huwen 
The Continental Corporation. Chi 
cago, manufacturer of radio tubes, has 
appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc.. 
advertising agency of that city, to di 
rect its advertising account. Rad 
publications will be used. 
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How Do You Figure 
Circulation Selling- Power 


“T enjoy Success 
Magazine very 
much—read by 
three generations 
and both sexes. 
What more could | 
say?” 

Contents, times cir- 
culation, times . the 
number of readers 
per copy, plus the 
variety and interest 
of the contents of 
the magazine,—that 
gives circulation its 
selling-power. 


Frederick's story, “Baker, the Last of the 
Wall Street Titans,” in the March issue. 


Ez years young—read J. George ] 


GUCCESS 
“MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORE cITY 
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Speaking 0 


In this day and age when “special. 
ization” has become almost a nat- 


ional religion— 
Consider the Sun Carrier! 


He’s a specialist of specialists, a man 
who confines his activities to a singk 
purpose——delivering the Sunpaper: 
to the homes of Baltimore, Morning 


Evening, and Sunday. 


The Sun Carrier is a hustling busi- 
ness man — proprietor of a route 
which earns an annual income which 
is not subject to violent fluctuations. 
For in Baltimore, the Sunpapers 
grow with the city. The circulation 
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iSpecialists- 


ncreases as naturally, as steadily, as 
egularly as the population. 


» \ healthy growth, year after year! A 
prowth which is materially aided by 
he efforts of these Sun Carriers—the 

en who do so much to make Sun- 
papers the home papers of Baltimore. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of January, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 252,137 
Sunday - - - 194,897 


Gain of 7,117 Daily and 7,918 Sunday 
Over January, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


— 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY S. USBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 
©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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THE 
Dairy farmer 


**The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 





appearing as a 
monthly with the 
March issue, carries 
more advertising 
lineage than the 
TWO semi-monthly 
issues of March, 1926. 


directed to the American farm must include The Dairy Farmer. 


More and more advertisers interested in reaching the better farm 
field are appreciating this factmthat any well-rounded campaign 
It reaches the best class farms —the dairy farms — nationally. 


(——— 





The Retailer—Guardian of Our 
Present Prosperity 


It Is Up to the Retailer to Guide the Consumer's Purchases along 
Sane Lines 


By O. H. Cheney 


Vice-President, American Exchange-Irving Trust Company, New York 


ING a banker—and therefore 

inquisitive—I always look a 
t horse in the mouth. The old 
verb doesn’t say what happens 
vou if you do that, so I don’t 
know what is going to happen to 
me because I have been trying to 
find out where our prosperity has 
come from. Most of us Ameri- 
cans have taken the proverb too 
seriously and we have felt that 
our present prosperity is a splen- 
did gift horse. We haven’t looked 
into its mouth—we have jumped 
into the seat and settled ourselves 
comfortably and trotted gaily 
along. Where is this gift horse, 
prosperity,: taking us? I don’t 
know. Maybe it is taking us for 
a long ride. Maybe it will soon 
be time for us to say as the young 
folks say, “Thanks for the buggy 
ride.” 

But where did this prosperity 
come from—and what has the re- 
tailer to do with it? Of course, 
I.need not waste any time defin- 
ing what prosperity is. Prosperity, 
as you know, is what is given us 
by the party in power in Wash- 
ington at the time—if we don’t get 
it, it is because of the other party. 
I have been compiling a list of the 
causes of prosperity—that is, the 
real reasons given in public utter- 
ances as to why we are now en- 
joying the buggy ride. 

Prosperity, we are told, is due 

) the war, the peace, President 
Coolidge, prohibition, bootlegging, 
the automobile industry, the Fed- 
cral Reserve System, — electric 
power, union labor, mergers, anti- 
trust laws, advertising, production 
efficiency, the Florida boom, the 
boll weevil, the League of Nations, 
a little group of wilful Senators, 


Portion of a talk delivered at the 
nt convention in New York of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


- 


pt 
to 
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hand-to-mouth buying, instalment 
selling, Henry Ford, international 
bankers, high tariffs and low 
tariffs. There are dozens more. 
Any clever economist in good 
amateur standing can add to the 
list, and so cat any politician in 
good professional standing — and 
they all do, 

How long is it going to last, 
this extended honeymoon of Uncle 
Sam and prosperity? The an- 
swers seem to be equally diverse 
and contradictory. We are told 
that the business cycle has stopped 
working. We are told that it can 
never stop working and is eternal. 
It has been demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that there” 
will never be any more depres- 
sions. Also that there will be a 
depression in 1927 and 1928—not 
to forget 1926 and 1925. We are 
told that American prosperity has 
reached the highest level in his- 
tory and also that we are really 
not so prosperous because—well, 
look at the farmers and the textile 
industry. We have been warned 
that our prosperity will end when 
short-term interest rates increase, 
when the real estate boom stops, 
when instalment selling goes too 
far, when the automobile industry 
reaches the saturation point. We 
have been assured that prosperity 
will continue as long as we con- 
tinue to elect Republicans and that 
it cannot possibly continue unless 
we elect Democrats. 

And since we all want prosperity 
to continue, I suppose that the 
safest thing to do is to agree with 
everybody. 

Yet somehow, my perverse and 
suspicious nature doesn’t allow me 
to believe everything uttered by 
the prophets of prosperity. I am 
suspicious of anyone who declares 
that this one particular thing or 
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that is the cause of prosperity. I 
am always suspicious when eco- 
nomics becomes so simple that a 
child can understand and operate 
it. To the simple all things are 
simple. In spite of all the con- 
tradictions I think it would be 
more accurate to say that all the 
things mentioned as causes of 
prosperity are really the causes 
rather than that any one of them 
is the cause. Our economic life is 
the most intricate in history and is 
getting more so every day. Our 
prosperity is due to more factors 
than any previous prosperity in 
this or any other country. In fact, 
it is often true that out of a clash 
of opposing forces and tendencies 
we may get factors which make 
for prosperity. 

Individuals can engineer booms 
at favorable times but they can- 
not maintain sound prosperity for 
any length of time by their efforts 
alone. Sinister or accidental forces 
may bring about depression but 
depression cannot continue long in 
a country of such vast resources 
and such unprecedented human 
energy. If we all took a month’s 
vacation at the same time we 
would all go to the poor house 
even if there were ten President 
Coolidges in the White House. 

Prosperity is not the final re- 
ward of virtue—it is a period of 
victory in a war which never 
ceases. 

Prosperity is only a means to an 
end—it is not an end in itself. 
King Midas would have had an 
A-1 rating from Dun and Brad- 
street. His assets were all in gold 
—everything he touched turned to 
gold. At the present time we come 
as near to being a whole nation of 
King Midases as there has ever 
been in history. One reason why 
we are so prosperous is that we 
have over here about a half of 
the world’s whole gold supply. 
But we cannot eat gold any more 
than King Midas could. 

We are forgetting that it isn’t 
national prosperity in itself which 
means anything—but what we do 
with it. And it is because we are 
forgetting that principle that we 
have some of the economic prob- 
lems which confront us _ today 


INK 
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Why do we have what is known 
as the farm problem? Because 
we do not know what to do with 
our prosperity—not even how to 
distribute it. Why do we have a 
labor problem? Because we do 
not know how to distribute our 
prosperity. Why do we have the 
problems of individual industries 
—the textile industry and the shoe 
industry, for example? Because 
we do not yet know how to bal- 
ance prosperity between industries 
so that all industries may have 
prosperity which deserve it—be- 
cause they serve. 

What are we doing with our 
prosperity? Are we using it 
wisely? Are all the people and 
all the industries of this country 
getting all they should out of our 
national prosperity? Are we con- 
serving it for the future? Are we 
planning our affairs wisely so that 
we may keep it with us as long as 
possible ? 

In our answer to these questions 
the retailers of America must have 
a dominating voice. Prosperity is 
a challenge and without the re- 
tailers we cannot meet it. The 
retailers’ position is very near the 
hub of the wheel, the turning of 
which we call prosperity. 

Through the retailer must flow 
a large proportion of the pros- 
perity, because prosperity is really 
buying power in action. The re- 
tailer, because of his position, is 
able, consciously or unconsciously, 
to determine to what degree buy- 
ing power can be active. He can, 
if he wants to determine through 
what channels buying power is to 
flow—he can guide prosperity. He 
can help us make the right use 
of it. 

What can the retailer do about 
this prosperity and this buying 
power? The retailer cannot b« 
simply a toll collector on the 
bridge between producer and con- 
sumer. He has vital duties to per- 
form—he has heavy obligations. 

In the first place he must do 
nothing to hinder the flow oi 
prosperity, the turnover of buying 
power. 

Some department store 
tives have discovered that 
have increased—that the ratio of 


exectl- 
costs 
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The Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


has reached the highest 
peak in its history, offer- 
ing complete coverage of 
Jacksonville, and _ ex- 
ceptional reach throughout 
Florida, with 


55,000. ...... Daily 
75,000 
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operating costs to gross sales has 
increased. And analyzing these 
costs they have discovered that 
there can be too much of a good 
thing like hand-to-mouth buying. 
They have found that too strict 
control of buying budgets not only 
handicaps the buyers but it actually 
increases buying costs, it increases 
receiving-room costs, it increases 
freight and express charges and, 
by cutting down assortments it 
loses sales. And, in the long run, 
when it is carried to extremes, it 
is bound to increase production 
costs of the manufacturer. 

In so far as hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is orderly, continuous, stabilized 
and sensible buying it undoubtedly 
reduces both manufacturing and 
distribution costs. When it is well- 
planned and carried out in a co- 
operative spirit between producer 
and distributor then it speeds turn- 
over, reduces inventories, reduces 
carrying charges and _ reduces 


losses on unsalable items. 

But is it the retailer’s duty to 
stimulate the flow of prosperity 
by high-pressure merchandising? 


he use hot-house selling 
methods or cold-storage selling 
methods? Shall he succumb to 
what is called the craze for vol- 
ume? A blind frenzy for volume 
is undoubtedly dangerous—not only 
to the individual store but also to 
the well-being of the country. 

And yet it is the duty of the 
retailer to stimulate volume—rea- 
sonably. Prosperity, as I have 
said, is buying power in action. 
Increased consumption means in- 
creased production and increased 
production means increased buying 
power. Well-distributed increased 
buying power means well-dis- 
tributed increased standards of liv- 
ing. Economists have recently 
been discovering that the buying 
power of the worker is the secret 
of prosperity. I agree that it is 
one secret. Cannot we just as 
well say that one secret of pros- 
perity is the buying power of the 
retailer? For does not the buy- 
ing power of the consumer and 
worker express itself in the buy- 
ing power of the retailer? 

Fashion and taste determine 
what people buy,. you answer. 


Shall 
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Where do fashion and taste come 
from? Who decides that for five 
years ostrich feathers shall he 
considered fit only to go with leg 
o’-mutton sleeves and that nowy 
they should be in the best of tast 
not only for hats and fans but 
also for handbags, gloves and 
parasols? Who decides that mis 
sion furniture should go from th 
living-room up to the attic and 
that Colonial furniture should come 
down from the attic to the living- 
room? 1 
I am very much afraid that th: 
women’s wear industries, for ex 
ample, have worshiped at th 
shrine of Paris too long. In 
carrying out their elaborate ritual 
of importing Paris styles, includ- 
ing the numerous pilgrimages 
every year, the manufacturers and 
merchants have in the last few 
years been blinding themselves to 
the truth. Less and less each year 
does Paris determine what the wo- 
men of America shall wear. The 
days are nearly over when thc 
middle-aged French woman of the 
aristocracy determines what the 
young women of America have to 
wear. Without our realizing it, 
the trend of style has been re 
versed. The men’s clothing manu- 
facturers are beginning to sens 
this—they are sending scouts to 
the American colleges, as well as 
to the London clubhouses, to find 
out what the Wall Street broker 
will wear. And this in spite of 
the Prince of Wales. Some day 
in the near future, American wo- 
men’s garment manufacturers will 
begin sending scouts to the girls’ 
colleges and even high schools to 
find out what the women at Monte 
Carlo will be wearing next year 
What is the buying power of the 
people? Is it not, to a large ex 
tent, the buying power of the re- 
tailers? Is it not the buying 
power of the consumer guided by 
the sense of the retailer? If the 
retailer does not guide sanely, this 
buying power will be misdirected 
and wasted. Sane buying for the 
sake of the proper balance of pros- 
perity between industries is th 
vital contribution which the r 
tailer can make to the solution of 
the economic problems of today. 
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More than 75 
‘National cAdvertisers 


used The New York Times Roto- 


gravure Picture Section in 1926 


to give to their magazine copy the unequaled concen- 
tration of high quality readers in the New York market 
obtainable only through The Times. 


The Rotogravure Picture Section, with a total cir- 
culation of over 650,000 copies, goes into 400,000 
homes in the New York metropolitan district. 


The Times unrivaled reproduction of Rotogravure 
gives advertisements a beauty and fidelity of tone not 
to be matched in any other newspaper. 


In The Times, advertisements beget sales-response 
and confidence—confer prestige—and are profitable. 


A lower rotogravure milline rate is obtainable in 
The Times than in any other newspaper of high qual- 
ity circulation in the New York market. 


The Times published a larger volume of roto- 
gravure advertising in 1926 than any other 
newspaper in the world—1,184,046 agate lines 
—this total including the lineage in the four 
localized suburban rotogravure picture sections. 


The New York Times 


Send for a copy of The New York Times 32-page 
booklet on rotogravure advertising containing help- 
ful technical and other information for advertisers. 
This booklet was issued in connection with The 
Times exhibit of Rotogravure now open in The 
Times Annex, 229 West 43rd St. 
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Do You SEL 


ANUFACTURERS of farm implements, 
farm engines, and farm tractors follow 

up all replies to their advertising through 
their own agents and solicitors. They know 


what papers bring them replies—and they 
know what replies result in sales. 

It is significant that, in 1926, The Country 
Gentleman carried three-fifths of all the ad- 
vertising in this classification appearing in na- 
tional farm papers. 


sgQUIItTY (jentlem: 


The Modern Magazine for Leadership Farm Families 


More than 1,350,000 a Mont 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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ofits in Dairying 


“The Agricultural Situation,” a review published 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, says: 


“One of the remarkable things all 
through 1926 was the active demand for 
dairy products, particularly butter.” 
Further on in the same report, referring 
to dairy products, “Prices are high, 
especially butter prices.” 


Minnesota produces more butter than any other 
state. The revenue from butter alone amounts to 
more than 100 million dollars annually to Minnesota 
farmers. 


This rich, dependable income area, and the entire 
Northwest, can be effectively reached by the North- 
west’s only weekly farm paper 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 

















How to Make the Exclusive 
Dealership Profitable 


Both Dealer and Manufacturer Can Profit by Such an Arrangement if 
It Is Made a Matter of Co-operation Instead of Force 


By E. $ 


. Barlow 


Sales Manager, Selz, Schwab & Company 


"THE question of exclusive deal- 
rship on a product is governed 
by two factors: First, the size. of 
the town, and, second, the nature 
)f the commodity. 
[It is obviously unwise to tie up 
the sale of any product to only 
one dealer in a large city. It is 
quite common to give one larger 
city dealer the exclusive down- 
town sale on a product. In such 
1 case, the downtown dealer is 
generally given the exclusive right 
) advertise the product, while ex- 
clusive distribution is granted out- 
lying dealers in their particular 
sections, 
It is also obvious that it would 
be unwise to grant exclusive rep- 


resentation on a product where the 
sale of the product depends but 
little on dealer influence. 

By far the most important fac- 


really the governing 
factor, in determining whether 
1 product should be distributed 
through exclusive dealers is the 
nature of the commodity itself. 

[he best method of measuring 
the advisability of exclusive repre- 
sentation on a product in a town 
is: “How great is the influence of 
the dealer in the sale of the par- 
ticular product?” 

The dealer is always a tremen- 
dous factor in the sale of a product 
where the product has to be either 
weighed, measured, fitted or ser- 
viced. Or if the product is in a 
field where there are several com- 
peting articles of about the same 
value. In the latter case, of 
course, the dealer’s influence may 
be governed by the margin of 
profit he receives. This factor of 
competition may justify exclusive 
representation sometimes when the 
nature of the commodity does not 
itherwise, 

But where one of the four men- 


tioned operations is necessary in 


tor, and 


the sale of a product, the customer 
is likely to accept the dealer’s judg- 
ment. Therefore, in such a sale 
the confidence the customer has in 
the dealer is the important factor. 

On articles which do not require 
any one of these four functions, 
the consumer’s confidence in the 
product itself is usually sufficient. 
This confidence may have been 
established by national advertising 
or it may have been established by 
the consumer having used the arti- 
cle before. But the sale does not 
naturally call for the dealer to 
exert his influence; nor is it of 
necessity influenced by his judg- 
ment. 

A person, for instance, will ask 
for Palmolive soap, a _ Gillette 
safety razor or such articles of 
any dealer, because of his confi- 
dence in the products themselves. 
The accessibility of the dealer's 
store may influence the purchase, 
although his reputation need not 
enter into the transaction. 

In the sale of a suit of clothes 
or a pair of shoes, however, it is 
different. I have all the confidence 
in the world in a line of nationally 
advertised clothing or nationally 
advertised shoes, but unless the 
dealer fits me properly and unless 
I have confidence that he will fit 
me properly I am not likely to buy 
of him just on the strength of the 
national advertising. 

With such items I must have 
confidence not only in the mer- 
chandise, but I must also have con- 
fidence in the dealer selling it. 
Since I go to a particular dealer 
because I have confidence in him, 
that confidence enables him to sell 
me some other brand if he desires. 

The same thing is true in the 
purchase of a washing machine, 
ironing machine or such product. 
Here are products that need to be 
serviced. SoI prefer buying them 
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from a dealer in whom I have con- 
fidence; then I know I will re- 
ceive the proper service. 

It is this point of consumer con- 
fidence in the dealer which makes 
the dealer an important factor in 
the sale of such a product. And it 
is the confidence the consumer 
must have in that dealer which 
makes the dealer a big factor in 
the sale. These factors are very 
important when it comes to deter- 
mining the advisability of exclu- 
sive dealership. 

In considering merchandise of 
the four classes just listed it is 
obvious that we must have the 
dealer’s co-operation. In order to 
insure the dealer’s co-operation, 
the franchise must be valuable to 
the dealer. This in turn becomes 
an important matter with the man- 
ufacturer. In the granting of an 
exclusive dealership, the manufac- 
turer automatically assumes the 
responsibility of making the deal- 
er’s franchise valuable. 

Unless the manufacturer sees 
this point, his merchandise is 
bound to suffer from silent sub- 
stitution, since the dealer’s influ- 
ence may be thrown to articles 
which give him a longer margin 
of profit. 

It naturally follows that the 
manufacturer must give consider- 
able thought to the dealer’s suc- 
cess if he is to receive the maxi- 
mum results from the exclusive 
representation. 


ANOTHER PHASE 


Then there is another phase to 
this exclusive dealership ques- 
tion which seems to have been 
overlooked. It is not only advis- 
able for the manufacturer to have 
exclusive representation, so that 
he may be able to build the sale 
of his product successfully, but it 
is also advisable for the merchant 
to devote himself exclusively to 
the sale of that particular manu- 
facturer’s merchandise in its price 
range. 

Exclusive dealership is a two- 
sided question and cannot safely 
be considered only from the stand- 
point of its advantage to the man- 
ufacturer when it is just as ad- 
yantageous to the dealer. 

In order that the manufacturer 
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may make his exclusive dealer- 
ship profitable he must convince 
the dealer that it is to the dealer's 
advantage. The manufacturer errs 
when he attempts to force the 
dealer into exclusive representa- 
tion on his product. It should be 
a matter of co-operation, not force, 
and each should give the other 
“exclusive.” 


THE DEALER'S MAJOR PROBLEM 


In convincing the dealer that he 
should give the manufacturer ex- 
clusive sale in his store the two 
major problems of the dealer 
should be given consideration. The 
first of these two problems is: 
“How can I do the largest pos- 
sible volume of business on 
the smallest possible investment?” 
This is true since business is bank- 
ing. The dealer is trying to use 
every possible dollar of capital 
and trying to turn that capital as 
many times as possible, taking a 
profit each time he turns it. There- 
fore, he must find methods of doing 
the greatest possible volume of 
business on the smallest possible 
investment. 

The dealer’s second problem is: 
“How can I bring more new faces 
through my front door?” 

These two problems confront 
every dealer in every line of busi- 
ness regardless of the size, loca- 
tion or the nature of his business. 
The first has to do with making 
money on his present or possible 
volume, the second has to do with 
his business growth. 

Exclusive representation of a na- 
tionally advertised line of mer- 
chandise plays a tremendous part 
in the solution of both of these 
problems for the dealer. It is the 
opportunity and duty of the manu- 
facturer to make this point clear 
and co-operate with the dealer in- 
stead of attempting to maintain 
representation by coercion 

The dealer gains many advan- 
tages by confining his purchases 
to one line of merchandise in its 
price range. His first big advan- 
tage is that he is able to do busi- 
ness on a minimum amaunt of 
stock, thereby reducing the burden 
of duplication of merchandise 

Duplication of merchandise ties 
up considerable capital on the 
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ADVERTISING BOOSTS FOOD 
SALES $30,000 IN WEEK! 


PIGGLY WIGGLY IN 
RECORD SHOWING 


A $30,000 increase in business in 
one week! Fifteen per cent UP 
over the preceding week! Many 
new faces! 

That’s what happened when the 
Piggly Wiggly Western States 
Company of Los Angeles recently 
showed again that it knows how 
to use newspaper space judiciously 
and intelligently. 

A. C. Jones, president, was so 
gratified, that he put it on record 
in a letter to The Examiner. And 
The Examiner is so proud of its 
part in the performance, that it 
reprints the letter here, in full: 

“It, no doubt, will be interesting 
to you to know the results ob- 
tained by us by reason of our run- 
ning a double page spread in the 
Sunday Examiner, January 16th. 

“Our sales showed on increase 
of 15% for the following week. 
To be specific, week ending Janu- 
ary 15th, our sales were $199,- 


672.14, and for the week ending 


January 22nd, the sales were $229,- 
556.08. 

“Each of our Store Managers 
reported many new faces during 
this week; and we feel sure that 
this advertising brought us more 
benefit than the mere increase for 
the week. 

“We want to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation for the co-operation ex- 
tended to us on the behalf of your 
staff.” 





TOURISTS SPEND 
$172,000,000 IN 
L. A. IN 1 YEAR 


OS ANGELES in January just 

past had a tourist population 

of 160,355 people. This is more 

than 13 per cent of the total 
population. 


Tourists spent $172,000,000 in 
Los Angeles in 1926 at a most 
conservative estimate. This sum 
is greater than the gross value 
of the combined foreign import 
and export trade of Los Angeles 
Harbor, now one of the great 
harbors of the world. 











EXAMINER ALONE IN 
JANUARY INCREASE 


The Los Angeles Examiner was 
the only newspaper out of the six 
in that city, that showed a display 
advertising gain during the month 
of January! 


Recording the influence of re- 
sults, The Examiner’s January fig- 
ures soared upward 28,794 lines 
over the volume of January a year 
ago. The next nearest paper 
showed a loss of 4,357 lines, while 
the other morning and Sunday 
newspaper in Los Angeles dropped 
off 85,253 lines. 


From all of which we are led to 
deduce that the consistency with 
which The Examiner delivers a 
profitable return on the advertis- 
ing investment, is a permanent one, 
and advertisers know it. 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation West of the Missourt 
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shelves of dealers all over the 
country. They generally dupli- 
cate merchandise because they are 
afraid to lose business. Yet, when 
a dealer overcomes his fear of los- 
ing unprofitable business, he has 
made a big step toward turnover. 

Marshall Field & Company have 
a tremendous store and a tremen- 
dous stock of merchandise, yet 
each day there are hundreds of 
people who walk out of that large 
store because they cannot find what 
they want. Marshall Field knows 
this, but it knows that in order to 
supply the wants of those who go 
elsewhere it would have to carry 
a tremendous additional stock 
which would take all the profits 
and more of the additional sales 
it would make. Therefore, a 
dealer must not be afraid to lose 
business if it is unprofitable to 
secure that business. 

Once a dealer understands this 
he will be more susceptible to con- 
fining his lines to exclusive repre- 
sentation. He will then gain the 
great advantage of doing the lar- 
gest possible margin of business 
on the smallest possible investment. 

With the dealer confining exclu- 
sively to the one line of merchan- 
dise he is better able to enthusi- 
astically promote the development 
of that merchandise and is not di- 
viding his loyalty between two 
lines. He is not asking his sales- 
people to divide their loyalty. No 
dealer nor any salesman can be en- 
thusiastically loyal to two com- 
peting lines of merchandise. 

By becoming headquarters for 
the one line of merchandise and 
displaying it and pushing it the 
dealer has an opportunity of pull- 
ing new faces in his front door. 
The value of this factor cannot be 
over-emphasized. I bring up this 
point of advantage to the dealer, 
because too many times the ques- 
tion of exclusive representation is 
looked upon only from the stand- 
point of its value to the manu- 
facturer. There are many advyan- 
tages the manufacturer can point 
out and it is vitally important that 
the manufacturer show them to 
the dealer. 

All of this has to do with prop- 
erly locating an exclusive account 
in a town. Given an exclusive 
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dealership in a town, it becomes 
absolutely necessary that the man 
ufacturer assume the _ responsi- 
bility of the dealer making mone) 
on his merchandise. That is the 
time that the manufacturer must 
concern himself with the dealer's 
major problems. 


TWO TYPES NEEDED 


Another factor enters into protit 
able exclusive representation at 
this point. The manufacturer's 
salesman must be a two-sided : 
or the manufacturer must 
two types of men in his organ 
tion. He must have the sales: 
who understands the proper plac 
ing of an exclusive agency as out 
lined above—that takes one ty). 
of salesman. 

But the problem of developing 
the account after the contact has 
been made demands an entirely 
different type of representatiy: 
Sometimes these two men can |x 
found in one salesman. Sut | 
think the advantage to such a man- 
ufacturer lies in two distinct rep 
resentative organizations. One or 
ganization of salesmen to open th« 
accounts, then an organization of 
merchandisers to follow up _ the 
accounts and get the most out 
of them. After the contact is 
made the manufacturer doesn't 
need salesmen to call and resell 

I saw an illustration of just this 
point a few years ago. An auto 
mobile manufacturer had seven 
salesmen calling on his distribu 
tors throughout the United States 
When the sales manager was asked 
to define the function of these 
seven salesmen he _ exclaimed 
“Their duty is to sell cars t 
our distributors.” He was then 
asked whom his distributors could 
buy cars from except from 
his concern. It was obvious that 
they could buy them nowhere else. 
His concern had a monopoly on 
the cars. Then it seemed foolish 
to have high-pressure salesmen 
trained only in the method of scl! 
ing those distributors more cars 

What he needed was a force of 
men to teach those distributors 
how to sell cars at a profit, be 
cause they could not buy any cars 
from him until they had sold 
the ones in stock. This same situ 
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CURELY the agency which has for 
©) years led the field in placing keyed 
copy —copy from which every dollar 
in sales is recorded —possesses a knowl- 


edge of copy appeals and media which 
the general advertiser can use with 
profit. This was a theory five years ago. 
Today this agency is doing by far the 
largest total volume of business in its 
history —and 72% of it is for the 
advertising of products sold through 


eighteen separate trade channels. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN*INC- 


NEW YORK-132 WEST 3lst ST- CHICAGO -225 N-MICH: BLVD: 


ST-LOUIS~ARCADE-BLDG- 
Established 191 
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| THE CONDE NAST 


Appearing in All Three Magazines in 1926 


Confections 
Dean’s Reymers’ Candy 
Huyler’s Candy Schrafft’s 
Whitman’s Chocolates 


Foods & Beverages 


Abbott's Bitters Jello 
Campbell’s Soups Love’s Biscuits 
Clicquot Club Martini & Rossi 
Helder’s Cheese Sticks Nuyens Cordials 


Oyster Growers & Dealers Association 


Household 4A ppliances 


American Radiators Ponsell Floor Machine 
Frigidaire Slyker Radiator Furn. 
General Gas Light Co. Standard Plumbing 


House Furnishings 


Almco Lamps Fostoria Glass 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Irish & Scottish Linen 
Cannon Towels Liddell Linens 
Gilbert Clocks Pomerantz 


Wamsutta Percale 


Miscellaneous 


Artcraft Sheaffer’s Pens 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Soc. American Florists 
Pathex Inc. Waterman Pens 


Duco Paint 


Motors 
Buick Marmon 
Cadillac Nash 
Chrysler Packard 
Dodge Paige 
Franklin Pierce-Arrow 
Gardner Rolls-Royce 
Hupmobile Studebaker 
Jordan Stutz 
Lincoln Wills Sainte Claire 


Willys-Knight 


Motor Accessories 






Brewster Bodies Fisher Bodies 
Chase Velmo Simoniz 
Collins & Aikman Watson Stabilator 
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‘| GROUP ACCOUNTS 
Vanity Fair + Vogue + House & Garden 


Musical Instruments &% Radio 


Aeolian 
Atwater Kent 
Pooley Radio Cabinets 


Wurlitzer 


Silverware & Jewelry 


Black, Starr & Frost 
J. E. Caldwell 
Crichton & Co. 

Elgin National Watch 
Gorham €o. 


T obacco 


Camel Cigarettes 


Fatima Marlboro 
Herbert Tareyton Melachrino 
Pall Mall 


T oiletries 


Caron Perfumes 
Forhan 
Listerine 


Travel 


Canadian Pacific 

Chateau Frontenac 
Chicago R. I. & Pacific 

F. C. Clark Cruises 
Copley Plaza Hotel 

Coral Gables 

Cuban Nat. Tourist Comm. 
Del Monte Hotel 

Dollar Line 

Florida E. Coast Ry. & Hotels 
Frank Tourist Co. 

Great Northern Ry. 

Hotel des Isles Borromées 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


Hartmann Trunks 
Oshkosh Trunks 


Dobbs 
Vici kid 





Travel Equipment 


Wearing Apparel 




































Radio Corp. of America 
Steinway & Sons 
Welte-Mignon 


International Silver 
Kirkpatrick 

Marcus & Co. 

Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild 


Lucky Strike 


Kent’s Brushes 
Mulhens & Kropff 
Rigaud’s Perfumes 


Holland-America Line 
Insurance Co. of No. Am. 
Inter. Mercantile Marine 
Italian Line 

London & Northeastern Ry. 
Los Angeles S. S. Co. 
Miami Ch. of Comm. 
Palm Beach Ch. of Comm. 
Plaza Hotel 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
Royal Monceau Hotel 

St. Petersburg Ch. of Comm. 
Swiss Federal Railways 
Vinoy Park Hotel 


Wheary Trunks 
Winship Trunks 


Lord & Taylor 
Pedemode Shoes 
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ation exists wherever the exclu- 
sive dealership is advisable. 

After the first contact is estab- 
lished, the manufacturer does not 
need to worry about selling the 
dealer his merchandise. The first 
call is the only sale of merchan- 
dise that really needs to be made 
to the dealer. After that the 
dealer should buy. But the dealer 
will only buy merchandise as fast 
as he needs it. Therefore, the 
manufacturer can increase the pur- 
chase of his customer by seeing 
that that customer sells more mer- 
chandise. 

Competition is eliminated once 
this idea is properly sold to the 
dealer. One of the big problems 
of every manufacturer today is 
how to eliminate competition which 
makes a double selling expense. 

Exclusive representation prop- 
erly means a partnership connec- 
tion. Both must understand that 
it is advantageous to each of them 
and both must work to a joint 
volume and profit. 

A manufacturer with this view- 
point cannot look at it as a policy 
which will only help him. He 
must see it as a policy which will 
help the dealer also. Then he 
must accept the responsibility of 
seeing that the dealer understands 
how to profit by the connection. 

The exclusive representation on 
products as described herein not 
only is advisable, but will become 
absolutely necessary when it is 
viewed as a partnership affair be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
retailer. 


New Campaign for Cities 
Service Company 


The Cities Service Company, New 
York, public utilities, will start an_in- 
stitutional campaign in the _ spring. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers. 
Later on the advertising will be 
extended to include the sale of its 
securities and products. Weekly use 
of a es of broadcasting stations has 
already un and newspaper space is 
being A to advertise the program. 
Lord & Thomas and Logan are direct- 
ing this campaign. 


Joins Buchen Agency 


W. H. Baers, until recently ~~ 
in newspaper work at Davenport, Iowa, 
has joined The Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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Pepsodent Registers “Dingy 
Film” Slogan 
Tue Pepsopent Co. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are greatly interested in rea ling 
the slogans that have been listed in 
Printers’ Inx. So far we see nothing 
of the Pepsodent slogan. We suggest 
that you please enter the , Peps: lent 
slogan, “‘Removes dingy film.’ 

I think your plan of registering slo 
gans is an excellent one as it makes an 
excellent source where the manufac 
turer can check up on what is available 

Tue Pepsopent Co. 
Hartow P. Roserrs 
Advertising Manager 


Increase in Bayuk Cigars Net 
Income 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Havana Ribbon, Prince Hamlet cigars, 
etc., reports for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1926, a met income, after 
charges and Federal taxes, of $953.650 
against $634,050 in 1925, and $862,284 


in 1924. 


Trust Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The er Trust Company, Chi 
cago, has ppointed Hurja-Johnson 
Huwen, Inc., r: vertising agency of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
on trust and estate accounts. News 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Appointed by Brick Manufac- 
turers Association 


The Detroit Brick Manufacturers 
Association has appointed Kirk-Boyn- 
ton, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Campaign on Gibraltar 
Lacquer Planned 


The Gibraltar Lacquer Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is planning to adver 
tise Gibraltar Lacquer to the auton 
tive and furniture finishing industries 
The Hazard Advertising Corporatio 
New York, will direct this campaig 


E. M. Cameron Joins William 


Green 
Earl M. Cameron, for the last four 
years general advertising manager of 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc., New York, has 
joined the staff of William Green, 4 
corporation, New York, as an account 
executive. 


David Stapp, recently with the 
Woodman Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
Wash., has joined Malmo & Company, 
Seattle, nurserymen, to direct their ad 
vertising. 





Looking from the entrance hall out up- 
on the terrace where tea is served, 


nter, with us, 
into ¢his 


very charming 
Home: 


Delineator Home Institute 














Gonernine like a bungalow built upon the 
top of a skyscraper is the home of Delineator 
Home Institute, on the 15th floor of the 
Butterick Building. Here is a complete dwelling 
placed farabove the turmoil of New York’s streets. 
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\ Te’ VE shown you the laundry, the kitchen, 

the dining-room. Now come into the liv- 
ing-room! It és charming, isn’t it? It adapts the 
simplicity and comfort of Provincial France to 
a modern American interior. 





A detail of the 
living-room, 
one view of 


which is shown 
on inside pages. 


\ a is the purpose of Delineator 


Home Institute? To show the latest 
modes in interior decoration and fur- 
nishings—to demonstrate the new- 
est methods of scientific housekeep- 
ing—to test and offer delightful new 
recipes for breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, formal and informal. 


In brief, to help hundreds of thou- 

sands of alert American women in 

their own unswerving purpose— 

To further the Art of Gracious Living. 
a9 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


—— 











Where’s the Incentive for Jobbers 


to Work HardP 


Big Volume Sales Won’t Pay Them, If Margin Is Insufficient to Make 
a Profit 


By a Wholesale Distributor 


§ \ST week a very interesting 
ind = persuasive advertising 
manager spemt a couple of hours 
telling us in a convincing manner 
how his firm’s advertising was 
creating a great demand for his 
product and pointing out how 
much we could sell if we would 
but put our effort behind it. 

All of his arguments were true. 
Undoubtedly, his firm’s advertis- 
ing has made the article in ques- 
tion a product which no merchant 
could do without. And it is true 
that we do sell a lot of it. Also, 
we could sell much more if we 
made some special effort. Pos- 
sibly, though, I ought to revise 
this assertion and say that we 
supply much of this product. I 


do not feel that we make any real 


effort to sell it. 

The manufacturer realizes that 
his advertising alone is not enough. 
It needs to be supplemented by 
the efforts of the distributors. He 
does supply, from time to time, a 
crew of missionary men, but he 
admits that it is too expensive 
to keep such a crew steadily in 
this State. He points out that 
for the manufacturer to look to 
the jobber and then to have to 
come in with his own men and 
do the selling to the retail trade 
is a double expense which is not 
fair to the public and to the manu- 
facturer. He infers that this may 
lead to “direct selling” in the case 
of his firm—to the elimination of 
the jobber and billing the retail 
trade direct. 

This is an old subject, but all 
too often manufacturers and their 
executives can see only their own 
side of it. They gather in con- 
ferences and say to themselves: 
“Those jobbers are a lazy bunch 
of beggars. Even with all their 
men, one good specialty man can 
sell as much of our goods as their 
whole crowd put together. If we 
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left it to them, our line would 
dry up in that territory. So we 
have to send our own men to do 
the work. We have to carry 
warehouse stocks so we can supply 
the jobbers in little dabs. We 
have to advertise to make the 
goods move. When we do turn 
the orders over to the jobbers, -it 
is a question how many of the 
orders are filled. They don’t 
appreciate the work we have done 
for them.” 

The above, as I understand it, 
are the principal indictments which 
the manufacturer has against the 
average wholesaler. Those indict- 
ments have, it seems to me, been 
discussed and enjoyed and talked 
over until in the minds of most 
advertising and sales managers the 
jobbers are fifth wheels, blind 
eyes, deaf ears and what not. 

Let us now consider the other 
side, possibly to the advantage of 
all concerned. I have in mind still 
the advertising manager who spent 
the better part of a day with me 
last week. 

He told me that his company 
put some 5 per cent into advertis- 
ing. Five per cent more went into 
freights and handling. Drop ship- 
ments, storage and warehousing 
took another 2 per cent. Specialty 
work, when done, cost approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the actual 
orders the specialty men sold. 
Specialty work had to be limited 
so as not to go over a certain per- 
centage of the gross volume of 
business, which, of course, is 
obvious. But with all of these 
expenditures, it did not seem to 
this advertising manager that if 
there could be a closer and more 
active jobbing support, the returns 
should be enough larger to justify 
the effort which the manufacturer 
was making. In short, his argu- 
ment was that his firm was doing 
a fine piece of constructivé brand- 
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building which insured rapid turn- 
over for the jobber and cut down 
the number of lines he really had 
to carry, thus making it possible 
to lower his investment. This 
desirable situation would be im- 
proved if the jobbers could recog- 
nize the advisability of giving the 
line proper support and seeing to 
it that their men sold larger quan- 
tities of it. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer felt he was either spending 
too much money for the volume 
of business he was getting and 
that he ought to cut-down the ex- 
pense or he should expect much 
more volume from the jobbers if 
he were to keep up the expendi- 
ture. 

Would the jobber become con- 
scious of this need and support 
the manufacturer or should the 
manufacturer be compelled to face 
the facts and decide that the job- 
ber is unable to live up to expec- 
tations? And, if the latter, then 
undertake to eliminate the jobber 
and “go direct.” 

There comes, at a moment like 
this, the vulgar thought: “What’s 
there in it for me?” 

Why should I, a wholesaler, do 
these things which the manufac- 
turer suggests? Why should I 
limit my lines, stock his merchan- 
dise more heavily and instruct my 
sales force to put real effort be- 
hind the product? It goes with- 
out saying that the amount of his 
line which we handle is trivial. I 
would hate to think that my sales 
force could not go out and quad- 
ruple the volume on that article 
any time I told it to do so. But, 
once again, why should I do it? 

I must not overlook for a mo- 
ment that my sales force costs me 
approximately $5,000 a month to 
maintain. And that money must 
be ready and forthcoming each 
and every month. It is true that 
I pay these men on what amounts 
to a commission arrangement. 
They receive a drawing account 
and an expense allowance and 
share in the profits of the business 
they do. But the fact always re- 
mains that during each and every 
month we write checks aggregat- 
ing close to $5,000. And that 
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money must come out of gross 
earnings. 

Another thing to keep in mind 
is that while we are always anx- 
ious to do business, ‘there is a 
credit limit which we must place 
on almost every retailer. Further- 
more, profits vary on different 
items in the line. If a given re- 
tailer has a credit limit of. let 
us say, $1,000, it is the duty of 
the salesman to see to it that a 
fair portion of that credit limit 
be used up on items which pro- 
duce a profit. If that entire sum 
goes into the non-profitable or 
less profitable lines, we are tying 
up good sums of money to no 
profit. And so we have classifi- 
cations in our merchandise. Cer- 
tain items belong to certain groups. 
Certain groups get more attention 
from the salesmen than others, 
There is nothing mysterious about 
that at all. Some items in the 
line are actually handled at what 
amounts to a loss, for the accom- 
modation of the customer. We 
cannot, however, let ourselves be- 
come wildly enthusiastic over such 
items. 

The particular line which this 
advertising manager was trying to 
get us to push happens to be one 
of those staple commodities which 
sells in great quantity, or rather 
moves in great quantity with prac- 
tically no selling effort. It is true 
that it is a well-advertised line. It 
has all the elements which would 
make it a highly desirable article 
for us to try to sell, were it not 
for the fact that we handle it at 
a loss. The gross profit is so 
small that by the time we figure 
the cost of doing business, han- 
dling and selling, there is nothing 
left. Furthermore, it runs into 
money so fast that before we 
realize it, a good part of the aver- 


. age dealer’s credit is tied up in 


the line. 

That, in short, sums up the rea- 
sons why we cannot let ourselves 
be interested in the article. Ii we 
meet competition, there is no profit 
in handling it. If we put on a 
price which would show a reason- 
able margin, even a small profit, 
then we would have to get more 
than competition is getting, and 
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Film 
Fashions 


Millions of women in every 
country on the globe follow 
the fashions set by film stars. 
To the vast majority of 
these, the screen car- 

ries the only authentic 

modes of the hour. 

To them, Holly- 

wood, not Paris, 

is the style centre. 


Every Sunday the Los Angeles 
Times prints the only fashion 
page of its kind on earth—a 
beautiful rotogravure layout giv- 
ing the first hints of the fashions 
of the films. These are authen- 
tic; they anticipate and set the 
styles. The foremost ‘film stars 


pose for them under the direct 
Posed by 


MARY ASTOR supervision of Peggy Hamilton, 


the Los Angeles Times’ fashion 


expert. 


It is not surprising, then, that the Los Angeles Times’ 
fashion page is read avidly by local women. It is such 
features as this—local in conception and brilliantly pre- 
sented—that give the Los Angeles Times the largest 
home-delivered circulation—and the largest advertising 
patronage—of any newspaper in Southern California. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


@ N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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that would result in two things. 
In the first place, sales would fall 
away to a point where they would 
amount to next to nothing. Sec- 
ondly, the trade would be apt to 
judge all our prices on the price 
we made on that one commodity. 
So the best we can do under the 
circumstances is to meet competi- 
tive prices but merely hand out the 
product when a dealer asks for it. 
And even then we are often better 
off if we trim his order down, 
giving him just a minimum quan- 
tity. 

Of course, the manufacturer re- 
plies that it is beyond his power 
to control all the jobbers in this 
section—that the most he can do is 
to secure a good consumer demand 
and produce a good product—that 
there is a sound price level and 
the competitive jobbing condition 
must fix that. I have even run 
across cases where the manufac- 
turer encourages a certain jobber 
to load up with a large quantity 
of a fast-moving commodity and 
put it out at a very close price for 
the sake of the prestige it will 
give that jobber with the retail 
trade as a whole. 

It may be that the manufacturer 
finds himself at the mercy of con- 
ditions and that he is powerless to 
arrange for the handling of a 
commodity at a profit by his dis- 
tributors. That, I feel, is a regret- 
able condition for the manufac- 
turer who must depend upon the 
efforts of distributors. No manu- 
facturer is working along sound 
lines if he is depending for dis- 
tribution on jobbers who cannot 
make at least a minimum profit. 
One thing which the jobbers have 
learned during the last few years 
is that they must expect to work 
on a very narrow margin and 
show earnings on those profits. 
That means that the jobber must 
sell with discrimination. He must 
see to it that his efforts are on 
lines which pay. There is no help 
for this. He realizes that he must 
distribute many articles at prac- 
tically no profit but he must do 
this, not for the account of the 
manufacturer, but for the sake of 
his retail outlets. He must do this 
to provide a complete service tor 
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his retailers. The manufacturer 
of unprofitable lines from the job- 
bing standpoint is getting the bene- 
fit of this situation just as the 
small boy gets a free ride on a 
five-ton truck of sand which js 
going in the desired direction and 
upon which the youngster can 
hang. But it is at best a pre- 
carious means for getting along. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
stresses the money he spends in 
advertising, missionary _ selling, 
freights and all that sort of thing, 
But without wishing to be cold- 
blooded, we must _ respectfully 
point out that he is doing those 
things for the sake of his own 
business and for the sake of his 
product. He is not doing any of 
that for the sake of the jobber. 
We do not ask him to do those 
things for the jobber. We expect 
him to do them for the sake of his 
brand strength. But advertising, 
missionary selling and all those 
things are not fully effective un- 
less there is good distributing 
service and in the long run that 
service has to be paid for. The 
jobber cannot stay in business and 
provide adequate service without 
proper compensation. Whether we 
like it or not—whether the manu- 
facturer likes it or not—we are 
all at the mercy of a fundamental, 
economic law. 

The manufacturer must pay for 
his advertising. He must pay his 
freight bills. For many years 
many brands of demandable mer- 
chandise have been moved through 
jobbing houses and into the hands 
of retailers and handled without 
compensation. It is worth asking 
if the rising selling costs are not 
in part, at least, due to the fact 
that the logical distributors have 
been unable to offer the service 
they are capable of offering, be- 
cause the manufacturers in many 
cases have not provided a profit. 

We find ourselves in this posi- 
tion: The manufacturers of the 
great, advertised commodities are 
seeing their selling costs mount. 

am taking their word for 
it. They find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get the increases in volume 
desired and demanded and insisted 
upon by their companies. They 
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A good 
year’s 
GROWTH 
in just 
4 months 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
THE DENVER EVENING NEWS 


Circulation Figures for 
November||December|| January || February 


The Sunday News 
54,101 ||58,819||64,987 ||82,156 
The Rocky Mountain News 
28,904 ||28,988 |/29,981 ||32,317 


The Denver Evening News 
26,959 |/38,809 ||39,041 ||47,966 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
W. C. Busstnec, Advertising Manager 
McHenry Ticuenor, National Advertising Manager 


Represented in the National Field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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magazine 
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pour more and more money into 
competitive sales and advertising 
effort. One of the greatest items 
of expense is the costly mission- 
ary work which is bringing smaller 
and smaller returns because the 
jobbers’ purchases based upon the 
missionary orders turned in are 
getting smaller. 

At the same time, these manu- 
facturers are bewailing the lack 
of interest on the part of jobbers 
and their sales forces. 
manufacturer knows that if the 
great army of jobbers’ salesmen 
would make just a slight effort, 
they could solve the manufac- 
turer’s problem. 

But the jobber in all sincerity 
looks at his cost figures and at 
his gross margin on these, the 
items which ought to be profit- 
able, and too often he is reminded 
of the old lady who said that she 
bought eggs for 24 cents a dozen 
and sold them for 23 cents, and 
she had to work very hard and 
do a great deal of business to 
make a living. 


Piano Manufacturer Starts 
Campaign 

The Lauter Company, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of pianos, which was or 
ganized sixty-five years ago, has started 
a consumer advertising campaign. Maga- 
zines are being used in a countrywide 
campaign, under the direction of the 
~- Hanson Company, Newark, 
N. J., advertising agency. 


“Own Your Own Home” 
Changes Name 


Own Your Own Home, New York, 
has changed its name with the March 
issue to Your Home. There will be no 
drastic changes in the editorial policy, 
which treats with the creation and equip- 
ment of small homes and grounds. 


Appoints Allen-Klapp 


The Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative of the 
Ottawa, IIL, epublican-Times. The 
Ottawa Free Trader-Journal was re- 
cently purchased by and consolidated 
with the Republican-Times. 


Sweeney & Price Change Name 


Sweeney & Price, Boston, publishers’ 


changed _ their 


representatives, have 
Sweeney Com- 


name to The John M. 
pany. 
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New Zealander Keeps Up tw 
Date with “Printers’ Ink” 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just a short note requesting you to 
send me two copies of your paper which 
have not reached here, 

Vol. CXXXVI, No. 2 of July 8, 192 
Vol. CXXXVI, No. 9 of Aug. 26, 1925 

They may have gone astray in the 
post, but whatever has happened to them 
I do not want to miss them. I find your 
genes keeps me 7 up to date and, 

sides the matter dealt with in the arti- 
cles and from an~editorial standpoint, | 
have received some sound help from the 
advertisements that have appeared. 

Out here in New Zealand we have a 
rich market for a wide range of mer 
chandise, and a number of American 
houses have either set up for them. 
selves or have active agents on the 
ground. Most of them use the selling 
plans worked out for their domestic 
markets and from what I can see, they 
function just as well as in the home 
territory. 

A traveling salesman does not have 
much time, but one of these days | 
hope to sit down and write you a chatty 
letter, giving my impressions of Amer 
ican selling plans, methods and dealers’ 
help, from the viewpoint of a New Zea 
land born salesman who is selling Amer 
ican and British made goods against 
strong domestic competition. 

With kind regards to all who co 
operate to make Printers’ Inx the 
source of inspiration that it is. 

Gorpon L. Mc( cure. 


W. E. Robertson Advanced by 
“Harpers Magazine” 


William E. Robertson, who has been 
appointed assistant advertising man 
ager of Harpers Magazine, New York, 
has been associated with that publica 
tion as a member of its advertising 
staff for more than twenty years. 


Surgical Instrument Account 
for Amsterdam Agency 


The Kny-Scheerer Corporation, New 
York, surgical. instruments, has ap 
ointed the Amsterdam Agency, New 
ork, to direct its advertising account 
Medical and surgical journals will be 
used 


Garment Account for Detroit 
Agency 
The Hy-Style Garment Manufactur 
ing Company, Detroit, has placed its 
advertising account with the Fred M 
Randall Company, advertising agency, 
also of Detroit. 


Joins Ruthrauff & Ryan Agency 


Richard Hunter, formerly w th the 
Elgin Clock Company, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago office 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
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Forms close... 


tive Weeks 


Preceding 
Za 


HIRTY-SIX years ago 

this month Mr. George 

Batten sat alone in his office. 

Alone? In that tiny cubicle 

he had just rented at 38 Park 

Row there was scarcely room 
enough for one man. 

Mr. Batten sat writing an 
advertisement. The hour was 
noon. At sundown a news- 
paper would close its forms 
for the issue in which that 


advertisement was scheduled. 


At four o’clock Mr. Batten. 
had “caught” his first in- 
sertion ... 

In the month ending Jan- 
uary 15,1927, George Batten 
Company, Inc., placed in the 
hands of magazines some 712 


advertisements in black and 


white and color. 
Ninety-eight per cent 

(about 700) were placed there 

comfortably in advance of 


official closing dates. The 
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remaining two per cent, of 
course, caught the scheduled 
insertion, but with less mar- 
gin. Publication men tell us 
that this high average, which 
we have held to month in 
and month out, is one of 
the reasons why the make-up 
men in their composing rooms 
think so well of this agency. 

From which fact, depend- 
ing upon your point of view, 
three conclusions might, be 
drawn: 

First, you might say that 
these advertisements did not 
suffer hurried production; 
that there was ample time for 
the “free creation” that re- 
sults in outstanding copy; 
that there was time for high 


standards of mechanical ex- 


cellence to be met; that the 


early arrival of the copy did 
much to insure a good position 
for these advertisements. 
Or, secondly, you night 
say that despite a rather 
phenomenal growth in our 
business we were compara- 
tively free from overgrowth. 
Or you might even point out, 
just as the office wag delights 
to indicate, that the goal of 
every self-respecting adver- 
tisement is to get itself printed. 
Which is only his way of say- 
ing that if your advertising is 
scheduled for page 42 of the 
June issue of McCall’s, it is 
very important that it be 
there when some two million- 
plus pairs of eyes fall on the 


page. 


Georce Batren Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


— 
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Why Copy Writers Can’t Take 
Outside Exercise 


Most 


£ Them Would Like to, But They Fear the Disapproval of 


Their Superiors 


By Walter F. Kohn 


S K. WILSON’S article “Give 
«Your Pen Some Outside Ex- 
ercise,” in the January 20 issue of 
PrinteRS’ INK, voices ideas I 
have been preaching and practic- 
ing for a number of years; and I 
was grateful to see another pro- 
fessional advertising man express 
these opinions in print. 

| don’t think, however, that it 
will take much persuasion to con- 
vince the average copy writer that 
he ought to do creative writing in 
addition to his routine copy. The 
agencies are full of copy men who 
fully expect—some day when they 
are no longer beggars on horse- 
back—to write The Great Amer- 
ican Novel. The agencies also 
house hundreds of column con- 
tributors, unappreciated poets, and 
unstaged dramatists. So that the 
advice Mr. Wilson gives is advice 
which hundreds of copy men have 
already followed. 

The real difficulty is one Mr. 
Wilson seems to have overlooked. 
That is the difficulty of convincing 
the manufacturer, the copy chief, 
or the head of the agency, that 
the copy writer who gives his pen 
the outside exercise Mr. Wilson 
recommends -is really a perfectly 
rational and normal human being, 
and that he is decidedly an asset 
to the business, rather than a 
liability. 

Most manufacturers and many 
agency men still consider this type 
of individual a museum curiosity. 
The question of outside writing is 
usually raised by the employer 
himself. If this outside writing 
has been turned to scientific in- 
vestigation, to commercial or com- 
mun ballyhooing, to fraternity 
or clib write-ups, or to articles 
in business papers, the candidate 
is applauded for his efforts. If, 

other hand, the outside 


writine has been along the lines 


Mr. Wilson recommends, the can- 
didate is immediately considered 
queer. 

The attitude one frequently 
runs into is this: Your copy is 
excellent, and probably brings re- 
sults. But any man who wants to 
work for me has to give me all 
of himself, body and soul and 
mind. If he wants to do any crea- 
tive writing he is bound to have 
his attention distracted, even if he 
does it outside of office hours. And 
I want him to spend those hours 
outside the office thinking up ideas 
for me which he can put into his 
copy the next day. 

How is this attitude going to be 
overcome ? 


SOME THINGS EXECUTIVES DON’T 
REALIZE 


The average executive never 
considers the possibility of inter- 
penetrating the writing of poetry 
with the writing of terse copy, or 
of the writing of romantic fiction 
with that of real estate, country 
club, or luxury copy. He never 
dreams that by writing criticism— 
any kind at all—a copy man de- 
velops a more critical and healthy 
attitude toward his own copy, a 
keener sense of form, a sharper 
instinct for the elimination of 
superfluities, and a much truer 
balance of ideational values. Least 
of all does he realize that a 
dramatic slogan or headline—per- 
haps the greatest single selling 
force in all advertising copy—is 
likely to have its genesis in drama- 
tic writing. In fact, any number 
of agencies keep _high-price 
“idea men” on their pay-rolls to 
supply wants which would be 
filled by any alert copy writer 
who follows Mr. Wilson’s sug- 
gestions. 

But try convincing the execu- 
tive of all this, and you run into 
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He does not realize 
the subtle psychological inter- 
penetration of commercial and 
literary writing (so subtle that in 
a good writer it becomes automa- 
tic) and he is only too ready to 
consider literary activities on the 
part of his employees as com- 
mercial treason. 

The result is that both the 
literary and commercial output of 
his staff of writers suffers, and 
that there is distrust and suspicion 
where there should be frankness 
and co-operation. 

Most advertising copy shows 
little creative genius. Worse, the 
literary output of the unsung 
geniuses who write advertising is 
rather pathetic when it isn’t down- 
right childish. It rarely shows an 
arresting style, and the material 
treated is invariably bungled. 

Why is this true? And if it is 
true, why recommend that these 
ineffectual hacks continue writing? 

Their literary output is poor for 
three reasons. In the first place, 
the writers are hampered by their 
own limitations, and must sooner 
or later accept the fact that they 
are not the martyred geniuses they 
think themselves. Incidentally, I 
think they have as little business 
writing advertising as they have 
producing literature. 

The second reason for the poor 
output is to be found in the 
attitude of the employer, which I 
have already mentioned. His at- 
titude forces the writer to do his 
writing surreptitiously, and con- 
sequently he does not have the 
benefit of intelligent criticism. It 
has been said that genius thrives 
on martyrdom; but it is also true 
that there is no better stimulant 
to the improvement of literary 
style than intelligent criticism. 
And that applies to advertising 
copy as well as to creative writing. 

The third reason for the pov- 
erty of the writing which most 
copy writers do is to be found in 
the attitude of the writer himself, 
as influenced and conditioned by 
the attitude of his employer. He 
is told that creative writing is 
tabu. Since it is the one thing 
that is dearest to his heart, he im- 
mediately considers it martyred 
and persecuted; and the result is 


a stone wall. 
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that he considers the writing he 
has to do—that is, advertising 
copy—with a most profound con. 
tempt. I have had dozens of 
copy writers—including the head 
of a large agency—tell me in s 
many words that they consider 
copy writing prostitution and 
themselves literary courtesans, 

In the face of all this, I can stil} 
heartily endorse Mr. Wilson's 
recommendations. But before they 
can be realized to the best advan. 
tage, it is mecessary that the 
employer change his attitude to. 
ward creative writing and that the 
employee change his attitude to- 
ward copy writing. 

Mr. Wilson mentions in his ar- 
ticle that the two styles of writing 
be adapted and inter-related. This 
cannot be done consciously or de- 
liberately. On the contrary, if the 
mental attitude is changed, the in- 
terpenetration of the two styles of 
writing will inevitably follow. 


Washington Publishers Discuss 
State Campaign 


Plans for an annual week of State 
advertising were discussed at the recent 
fifteenth annual institute of the Wash- 
ington State Press Association. It was 
proposed that the resources of the 
State be featured in a campaign under 
the slogan ‘“‘Nature’s Paradise, Man's 
Opportunity,” during the week, which 
ar ad designated as “Washington 

eek. 


Joins India Tire & Rubber 
Company 
A. C. Fisher, formerly with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has 
joined the India Tire & Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, as manager of ac 
cessories and repair material sales. 


George Heller Joins Groesbeck- 
Hearn 
George Heller, formerly with Rudolph 
Guenther, Russell Law, Inc., New York, 
has joined the executive staff of 
Groadbechetveen, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. 


Bigelow-Hartford Sales and 
Earnings 
The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 


pany. New York, reports, for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, sales of $20; 
275,451. Net earnings, after charges 
and Federal taxes, were $1,550,012. 
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Rome Wire--- 


Moser & Cotins--- 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


The Bok Award for the outstanding industrial adver- 
tising campaign of 1926, announced February 15th by 
the Harvard Jury, goes to the Rome Wire Company of 
Rome, N. Y. and their advertising agents, Moser & Cotins 
of Utica, N. Y. 


The campaign which won this distinction consisted of 
a series of process colored inserts which were regularly 
published in 


*ELectricAL WorLD *CoaL AGE 
*ELECTRICAL WEST *INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
*ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Josser’s SALESMAN 
*ELecTric RAILWAY JOURNAL ELectricAL Recorp 


This campaign of attractive advertisements made no bid 
for inquiries but knuckled down to the job of making 
industry and the electrical trade wire-conscious. Persis- 
tently followed up, this campagin has helped lift a basic 
industrial product out of the more or less nondescript 
“supply” class and identified it in terms of the buyer's 
wire requirements. It has established the name “Rome” 
as a synonym for conductor wire service. 


We congratulate Rome and its advertising agents and are 
pleased that McGraw-Hill Publications were identified 
with the winners in the preliminary market studies and 
in the publishing of the resultant campaign. 

*—indicates McGraw-Hill Publication 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Any advertiser who trys to cover ; 
of northern Ohio through Clevelani 
newspapers is wasting his money. 


People who live outside the city an 
suburban area of Cleveland (a 35 
mile radius) do not buy in Cleveland 
—or in their home cities from Cleve 
land newspaper advertising. 


BUY CITY AND SUBURBA 
CIRCULATION. Concentrate yo 
sales efforts in the TRUE Cleveland 
Market, concentrate in the concen 
trated circulation of The Cleveland 
Press, and eliminate waste. 


The Press is Cleveland’s FIRS! 
Advertising Buy. Today, Tomorrow 


The Clevelan 


I 
Detroit NATIONAL REPRESENTAT oy 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 4 ‘ 


L ARGsES TF DATIHtLtY  €¢ 
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“HIS is a map of the area em- 
1 braced by a 35-mile radius 

of Cleveland Public Square, 
The “City and Suburban” territory 
of Cleveland newspapers, better 
known as “The TRUE Cleveland 
Market.” 


Akron (5th city in Ohio) is ex- 
cluded for Akron people do not 
buy in Cleveland, nor do they buy 
in Akron from Cleveland news- 
paper advertising. Akron has 
good stores and good newspapers 
of its own, 


A recent survey among 22 leading 
Cleveland retail stores selling all 
classes of merchandise proved 
that 96.1% of all business comes 
from the people who live here. 


In Cleveland The Press is the BIG 
market place. It publishes more 
advertising for local merchants in 
six days than any other Cleve- 
land newspaper publishes in seven. 
For years it has been the one out- 
standing newspaper among all 
local readers and retailers. Thor- 
oughly entrenched in the business 
and social life of Cleveland, it has 
stood the test of Time. And it 
now has 36,436 more circulation 

the city and suburban area 

n its nearest daily competitor 


PRESS CIRCULATION Is WANTED. NO 
CIRCULATION SCHEMES EVER EMPLOYED. 


Press ee 


LLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
10 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ULATION 





Bringing Back a Raw Material That 
Has Gone Out of Style 


Lumber Producers 


and Furniture Manufacturer 


Co-operate in an 


Advertising Campaign Designed to Speed Up the 
Returning Vogue of Oak 


T the mid-winter furniture 

market at Grand Rapids last 
January, the Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Company exhibited several 
dining and bedroom suites in oak. 
In itself that event attracted com- 
ment among furniture 


It was no accident that Berkey 
& Gay brought out their oak suites 
at the January market at Grand 
Rapids. Last October the Oak 
Service Bureau entered into an 
agreement whereby this company 


furnit! 
signed 
all br 
years 





men. ‘Oak, in recent 
years, has been the 
Micawber of the fur- 
niture woods, waiting 
for sémething to turn 
up and hoping that 
whatever came would 
be good. 

The Berkey & Gay 
suites, largely an ex- 
periment, interested 
furniture buyers suf- 
ficiently to warrant 
the company in push- 
ing the sale of oak, 
and this year a por- 
tion of the company’s 
national advertising 
will be devoted to 
furniture made of 
“the sovereign wood.” 
At the same time the 
Oak Service Bureau 
of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute will advertise to 
stimulate the interest = 
of the buying public 
and furniture dealers 
in a Renaissance of 
oak as a cabinet wood. 

What has been ac- 
complished so far, together with 
the advertising scheduled to appear 
in a national weekly early this 
summer, serves to show how the 
producer of raw material and the 
maker of the finished product can 
co-operate to their mutual advan- 
tage. It indicates the sort of 
approach to the full-fledged co- 
operative campaign that may be 
worked out when circumstances in 
an industry do not permit a big 
scale program of sales promotion 
and advertising. 


oo 
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‘A VISHL Y blessed by nature with « structure 


een t 
wh 
ceqquaremenes — 
promanentty~ 
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OAK FOR CHARM AND LIVEABLE QUALITY © FURNITURE FOR TOUR CHILDRENS CH 


ONE OF THE OAK SERVICE BUREAU 
WHICH WILL ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE OAK AGAIN 


PF: 


A q , eae = 
Mew Period~ 
Renaissance OAK 


—~a new vision of the sovereign woot 


Demagned and finmhed to appeal to thy sesthenr 


ry 

shup. which the picture on the opposts “ser can 
only” ogres 

See tm af tts enchanting reality on tmsey 
the 

name of your cearest dake 


OAK SERVICE BUREAU 
mal |AMUPACTURERS Ine! TUTE 
— 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


would make up a ten-piece dining 
room suite and display it. The 
other provisions of the agreement* 
were simple. Berkey & Gay were 
to advertise the suite and the Oak 
Service Bureau was to place its 
advertising, pointing out the merits 
of oak as a furniture and finish 

ing wood, on pages opposite the 
Berkey & Gay copy. According to 
J. H. Townshend, executive vice- 
president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Institute, this is the first 
time in the advertising of lumber 
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where a tie-up has been arranged 
with a manufacturer resulting in 
the use of Space in consumer pub- 


three-quarters of the 
furniture manufactured in the 
United States some years ago, it 
is estimated by furniture men, was 
oak furniture. Following the “mis- 
son” vogue, much of the oak 


furniture produced ‘was poorly de- 
signed and the popularity of oak 
all but 
years oak has been 


disappeared. In_ recent 
used almost 


Y & GAY ADVERTISEMENT THAT WILL APPEAR 
FACING THAT OF THE BUREAU 


A PAGI 


utirely for office furniture and 
he cheapest pieces for the home. 
little over a year ago, the Oak 
ervice Bureau was organized. At 
it began a modest advertising 
1 designed to interest the 
public. With this as a 
round bureau officials ap- 
manufacturers with the 
lea of inducing them to produce 
ak furniture suitable for present- 
lay requirements. 
Lumbermen when solicited for 
nancial aid, have responded fairly 
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well Mr. Townshend says, sub- 
scribing amounts ranging from 
$50 to $500 to make further ad- 
vertising possible. Up to this time 
they had not been aggressive in 
advertising, believing it difficult to 
advertise lumber to consumers in 
such a way as to produce direct 
benefits. With the furniture manu- 
facturer convinced that the buying 
public is now ready for well de- 
signed oak furniture these lumber- 
men are anxious to co-operate in 
reaching the consumer. 

That furniture 
manufacturers look 
for a new era in oak 
may be gathered from 
several developments. 
The Berkey & Gay 
dining-room suite, 
called the _ Francis 
Drake, was one of 
the most discussed de- 
tails of the mid-win- 
ter market. It met 
with such favor that 
the company imme- 
diately took steps to 
insure a supply of oak 
for further produc- 
tion. At least five 
other manufacturers 
are now bringing out 
bedroom and dining- 
room suites and odd 
pieces. “We have every 
reason to believe that 
manufacturers in sec- 
tions such as Rock- 
ford, Jamestown, Chi- 
cago and High Point 
will find it profitable 
to put out oak lines 
and the result will be 
a much greater de- 
mand for oak, as few 
plants now have any great quan- 
tity of this wood on hand. In fact, 
Berkey & Gay advised us when 
this matter was first taken up that 
there was no oak in their yards 
at all,” Mr. Townshend says. 

Most co-operative advertising 
campaigns are preceded by long 
months of organization work be- 
fore results can be traced. Skept- 
ical elements in an industry have 
to be sold and re-sold. Delays 
seemingly cannot be avoided and 
contributors to the campaign 
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Associated Press 
United Press United Ney 
International News 


cCAll the Consolidated Press 


R North American 
1g Newspaper Alliance 


NCews Washington 


News Bureau 


Services Chicago Market 
News Bureau 


400 exclusive Iowa 
correspondents 





DES MOINES REGIST! 


Daily Circulation is now cons 
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Darling’s cartoons 
Briggs’ cartoons 
Webster’s cartoons 
Brisbane’s “Today” 
Your Baby and Mine 
The Nebbs 
Bringing Up Father 
Mutt & Jeff 
Barney Google Ella Cinders 
Abie the Agent 
Our Boarding House 
Salesman Sam 
Tillie the Toiler 


Fontaine Fox 


and the other best features from every 


leading syndicate service 





ND TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 
in excess of 200,000 copies 
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funds wonder when, if ever, the 
wheels are going to start turning. 
One hundred per cent co-operation, 
always aimed at, is seldom ob- 
tained. The Oak Service Bureau's 
effort differs from that of many 
associations in that it has con- 
cerned itself with getting some- 
thing more tangible than an idea 
before attempting to carry on any 
intensive campaign to its own 
members. Now, with a record of 
some accomplishment, it can go to 
the lumberman and solicit his sup- 
port with the expectation of get- 
ting a careful hearing. By sched- 
uling its advertising so that it will 
occupy a page facing the Berkey 
& Gay page, the bureau has also 
done something worthy of com- 
ment. This arrangement has the 
effect of a double-page spread 
working for the producer of raw 
material and the manufacturer of 
the finished product. The impact 
on the reader is far greater, it 
would seem, than that to be ob- 
tained through the use of separate 
and isolated pages. 


Iowa Publishers Elect 
John W. Carey 


John W. Carey, of the Sioux City 
Journal, was elected president of the 
Iowa Press Association at its annual 
meeting which was held recently at 
Des Moines. . C. Jarnigan, of the 
Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune, was elected 
vice-president. O. E. Hull, of the Leon 
Reporter, was re-elected secretary, and 
Howard Rann, of the Manchester Press, 
was elected treasurer. 

The following directors were elected: 
M. L. Curtis, Knoxville Journal; F. M. 
Abbott. Osceola Sentinel, and Ralph 
E. Overholzer, Red Oak Express. 


Show Case Account for Atlanta 
Agency 


The National Show Case Company, 
Columbus, Ga., manufacturer of store 
fixtures, is addressing a campaign to 
store fixture users in eight Southern 
states, featuring its service in store 
lanning and designing. Gottschaldt- 
Jumphrey, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct 
this campaign. 


A. D. McIlvaine Joins Gardner 
Agency 


A. D. McIlvaine, formerly with the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined the copy staff of the 
Chicago office of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc. 
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S. H. Disston to Address 
Export Managers 


S. Horace Disston, vice-president of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., wil! be a 
speaker at the annual convention of the 
Export Managers Club of New York. 
on “The Relation of Export Szles to 
Major Policies of the Business. His 
talk will take place during the after 
noon session of the meeting whic! will 
be, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
March 22. 

At the morning session, of which 
E. B. Filsinger, Lawrence & Company 
will be chairman, the following men 
will speak: A. Schoonmaker, Bourne 
Fuller Company, “The Export Manager 
as a Sales Builder”; V. E. Parmenter 
Dennison Manufacturing Comp 
“Sales Research in Planning 
Abroad,” and E. Emerson 
president, The Armco _ Inter: 
Company, “The Export Salesma: 
ing His Task and Organizi: 
Time.” 

J. S. Wolf, treasurer, of the Stand 
ard Varnish Works, is chairman for 
the afternoon session. At that time, 
talks will be made by C. C. Martin, 
manager of sales and _ advertising 
National Paper & Type Company, on 
“Credit to Foreign Buyers as a Sales 
Asset”; Mr. Disston, and Carl H 
Greene, of Harold F. Ritchie & Com 
vany, Inc., on “The Place of Publicity 
n Export Selling.” 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen 
eral Electric Company, will speak at 
the banquet to be held at the close of 
the convention, at which W. R. Cum 
mings, president of the club, will be 
toastmaster. P. B. Deane, general sales 
manager, York Safe & Lock Company; 
Silas H. Strawn, chairman of the 
board, Montgomery, Ward & Company, 
and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic 
explorer, will also be heard at the 
banquet. 


“Beach and Pool” Appoints 
J. M. Buckley 


James M. Buckley has been appointed 
special advertising representative of 
Beach and Pool, a new magazine de 
voted to bathing beach and swimming 
pool interests, published by the Lightne: 
Publishing Corporation Chicago. 


Shumway Agency Elects 
W. K. Munroe, a Director 


Walter K. Munroe has been elected 
a director of the Franklin P. Shumway 
Company, Boston advertising agency 
with which he has been associated for 
seven years. 


Pacific Coast Steel Compan) 
Plans Campaign 


The Pacific Coast Steel Compan) 
Seattle, is planning a territorial cam 
paign in business papers and magazines. 
The M. Mackay Company, Seattle, 
advertising, has been appointed to di 
rect this campaign. 
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Death of A. H. Scott, President, 
Scott Paper Company 


ur Hoyt Scott, president of the 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
Tissue products, died February 
Philadelphia, at the age of fifty- 
He succeeded to the presidency 
Scott Paper Company in 1920 
his father, E. Irvin Scott, re- 


Scott was a firm believer in the 
portance of advertising in establish- 
ir identity for quality products and 
adhered to this policy in the building 
of the Scott Paper Company. 

His love for flowers brought him 
much prominence. He was one of the 
founders of the American Peony So- 
ciety and was later treasurer of that 
organization. At the time of his death, 
he was treasurer of the American Iris 
Society. 


Mail Association to Hold 


Regional Convention 
a International Mail Advertising 
Serv Association will hold a regional 
ccanentian of representatives from the 
entire Eastern territory at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York on March 19. 
The meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the New York Mail Ad- 
vert oy Service Association, of which 
George A. Coyne, of Coyne & Company, 
hg is president. The business ses- 
of the convention will take up 
nt developments in mail advertising. 


M. B. Sands to Direct 


Dictaphone Sales 

Merrill B. Sands has resigned from 
The Erickson Company, Inc., New York, 
to become general sales manager of the 
Dic taphone Corporation, also of New 
York. This change follows the election 
of Leon C. Stowell as president, which 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Sands has been associated with 
the Erickson agency, of which he was 
an account executive, for the last eight 


years 


Sc ripps-Howard Appointments 


ter Hamilton, formerly business 
ger of the Fort Worth, Tex., Press, 
een made business manager of the 
thoma City Oklahoma News, suc- 
ng Leslie L. Rood, resigned. Ralph 
lerson has been appointed business 
ger of the Fort Worth Press. He 
lvertising manager of the Houston 


° ’ 
Appointments on “Judge” 
Stuart Heminway and Reginald 
iry, both of the staff of Judge, 
York, have been. advanced by 
Crowe & Company, Inc., which is 
idvertising representative. Mr. 
way becomes Eastern advertising 
r and Mr. Cary, Western ad- 
ng manager. C. Lawrence Sheldon 
les as advertising manager. 
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G. E. Hathaway Heads 
Eleventh District 


G. E, Hathaway, of the Hathaway 
Advertising Agency, was elected chair- 
man of the Eleventh District of the 
International Advertising Association, 
at its annual convention which was 
held at Greeley, Colo., on February 25 
and 26. This district includes Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

Other. officers elected were: Vice- 
chairman, Joseph E. Moorhead, assistant 
publicity manager, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Denver, and district secretary, R. Gif- 
ford Gillaspy, Hathaway Advertising 
Agency, Colorado Springs. 


“American Printer” Bought by 
M. C. Robbins and Associates 


M. C. Robbins and his associates 
have purchased the American Printer, 
New York, from the estate of the late 
Matthew J. O’Neill, whose death was 
reported early in February. Mr. Rob- 
bins is publisher of Gas Age-Record, 
Advertising and Selling and other pub- 
lications. The American Printer was 
established in 1885. 


Champion Chemical Company 
Appoints Dayton Agency 


The Champion Chemical Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of 
funeral directors’ sundries and supplies, 
including metal burial vaults, has ap- 
pointed The Geyer Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Joins T. S. Simms & 
Company, Ltd. 

Percy Woodley, who recently con- 
ducted an advertising service at St. 
John, N. B., has joined the staff of 
T. S. Simms & Company, Ltd., Fair- 
ville, N. B. 


Appoints Glazer & Marks 
Agency 
The Winthrop Furniture Company, 
Boston, has appointed Glazer & Marks, 


Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 


A. L. Sigmund Joins Allen 


Business Papers 
A. Lloyd Sigmund, for the last two 
years as manager of the Great 
Neck, N. Y., News has joined the Allen 
Business Papers, Inc., New York. 


Gillette Net Earnings Up 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, reports net earnings for 1926, 
after charges and taxes, of $13,311,412, 
against $12,089,857 in 1925. 
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[ ndividual 


the best way to 


measure ‘your 


Boston Market 


UILDING materials — house 

furnishings and equipment 
—these are products that must 
be sold to individual homes. 


The average house compared 
with the average apartment has 
two more mouths to feed—three 
more rooms to furnish. No won- 
der the advertiser measures his 


Pa 


market by this larger buying 
group. 

This very situation sometimes 
causes the advertiser in large cities 
to pick a paper with a large “ out- 
side”’ circulation. But this “coun- 
try” circulation frequently is mis- 
leading. It may consist of small 
hamlets—or it may be large 
cities. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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How the Boston market with 
its large proportion of homes 
differs from other great cities 


OSTON is unique among 

large cities because of its 
large percentage of individual 
homes. 


Take Municipal Boston—the 
most concentrated part of the 
city. Here only 65% of the popu- 
lation are apartment dwellers 
against an estimated 97% in 
Manhattan. 

And Municipal Boston is less 
than half the true “City” of Bos- 
ton. Within the Clearing House 
Parcel Delivery area, comprising 
22 cities and towns (exclusive of 
Municipal Boston) we find the as- 
tonishing average of 72 homes per 
100 families. 

When we extend the radius to 
30 miles (“‘city”’ and “suburban” 
circulation) the proportion rises 
still higher—80 homes for every 
100 families. 


Here is where the Globe’s 
circulation is strongest 


Here, then, is a gigantic market of 
2,716,000 people—offering rich pos- 


sibilities for advertisers of furni- 
ture, paints, wall boards, furnaces 
—as well as food and clothing. 


73% of the Sunday Globe’s cir- 
culation is distributed within this 
city and suburban area. There the 
Sunday Globe leads in 91 cities and 
towns—almost three times as many 
as its nearest competitor. And in 
this same area the percentage of 
the Daily Globe’s circulation is 
even higher—81 %. 


The Globe has gained this leader- 
ship because it is primarily a family 
paper. The large amount of space 
and excellent features devoted to 
the house—and to children make 
the Globe a paper that appeals to 
that group of Boston people who 
live in their own homes. 


The Globe covers a cross section 
of people that represent Boston’s 
best buying power. It appeals to 
all classes—without regard to race, 
creed or political affiliation. 


To put your message before the 
people who make up this great 
home market you must use the 
Boston Globe first. 


Our booklet “The Individual Home 
—the best market for any adver- 
tiser’’ contains complete and inter- 


esting 


information about Boston 


homes. Write for it om your busi- 


ness letterhead. 


Globe 


sells Boston. 


March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .. . Sunday 325,324 
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The Birmingham News 


Having reached the first- 


100,000 Circulation” in— 
Alabama~dhe Firat State in The 
South, and with a dominant 
concentration in Birmingham- 
She South's Richest Industrial 
a wl — be oe tg 
the fore SYmbol- 2a graphic 
cata its prestige in the- 

terri ory It serves 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutns Greatest Newspaper 
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Reasonable Prices Are No Defense 
for Price Fixing 


Supreme Court Rules That Because Prices Are Reasonable It Does Not 
Follow That Agreements to Fix Prices Are Legal 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Ink 

N agreement to restrain trade 

fi cannot be defended by proof 
of the reasonableness of the prices 
fixed, according to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States last week. The decision is 
the result of a criminal prosecu- 
tion by the Government of the 
Trenton Potteries Company, twenty 
individuals, and twenty-two cor- 
porations. The defendants were 
convicted in the District Court for 
Southern New York for violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
The indictment was in two counts. 
The first charged a combination to 
fix and maintain uniform prices 
for the sale of sanitary pottery, 
in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. The second charged a 
combination to restrain interstate 
limiting sales of 


commerce by 
pottery to a special group known 


to the defendants as “legitimate 


jobbers.” 

On appeal, the Court of Appeals 
for the second circuit reversed the 
judgment of conviction on both 
counts, on the ground that there 
were errors in the conduct of the 
trial. The Government then ap- 
pealed the case to the Supreme 
Court, which reversed the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and reinstated the judgment 
of the District Court. However, 
two justices dissented, and one 
took no part in the consideration 
or decision of the case. 

While there are many decisions 
cited in the final judgment, and 
much ground is covered of a tech- 
nical nature, it appears that the 
principal question concerns the 
reasonableness of the prices fixed. 
The decision states that only those 
restraints upon interstate com- 
merce which are unreasonable are 
prohibited by the Sherman law 
was the rule laid down by the 
opinions of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil and _ tobacco 


cases. “But it does not follow 
that agreements to fix or maintain 
prices are reasonable restraints 
and therefore permitted by the 
statute, merely because the prices 
themselves are reasonable.” 

Reasonableness, the decision 
states, is not a concept of definite 
and unchanging content, and its 
meaning necessarily varies in the 
different fields of the law, because 
it is used as a convenient summary 
of the dominant considerations 
which control in the application 
of legal doctrines. The decision 
then continues : 

“Our view of what is a reason- 
able restraint of commerce is con- 
trolled by the recognized purpose 
of the Sherman law itself. 
Whether this type of restraint is 
reasonable or not must be judged 
in part at least in the light of its 
effect on competition, for what- 
ever difference of opinion there 
may be among economists as to 
the social and economic desira- 
bility of an unrestrained competi- 
tive system, it cannot be doubted 
that the Sherman law and the 
judicial decisions interpreting it 
are based upon the assumption that 
the public interest is best pro- 
tected from the evils of monopoly 
and price control by the mainte- 
nance of competition.” 


AIM OF PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The decision then sums up, in 
large measure, the subject of price 
maintenance. It holds that the 
aim and result of every price- 
fixing agreement, if effective, is 
the elimination of one form of 
competition, and that the power to 
fix prices, whether reasonably 
exercised or not, involves the 
power to control the market and 
to fix arbitrary and unreasonable 
prices. The decision also points 
out that reasonable prices fixed 
today may become unreasonable 
prices tomorrow; that, once estab- 
lished, they may be maintained un- 
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changed because of the absence of 
competition secured by an agree- 
ment, and continues : 

“Agreements which create such 
potential power may well be held 
to be in themselves unreasonable 
or unlawful restraints, without the 
necessity of minute inquiry 
whether a particular price is 
reasonable or unreasonable as fixed 
and without placing on the Gov 
ernment in enforcing the Sher- 
man law the burden of ascertain- 
ing from day to day whether it 
has become unreasonable through 
the mere variation of economic 
conditions. Moreover, in the ab- 
sence of express legislation re- 
quiring it, we should hesitate to 
adopt a construction making the 
difference between legal and illegal 
conduct in the field of business re- 
lations depend upon so uncertain a 
test as whether prices are reason- 
able—a determination which can 
be satisfactorily made only after 
a complete survey of our economic 
organization and a choice between 
rival philosophies.” 


Mid-Western Advertising 
Managers Meet 


The semi-annual meeting of the Mid 
West Newspaper Advertising Managers 
Association was held last week at 
Kansas City. Among the speakers at 
the meeting were F. Geneva, of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital, and S. H. Kelton, of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle. 

The Mid-West association is made 
up of representatives from papers in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, the section known as_ the 
Missouri Valley. 


New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 

The Phenix Cheese Company Ltd., 
Montreal, has appointed National Pub- 
licity, Ltd., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be us 

Alphonse Raymond, Montreal, jams 
and __ pickles, has appointed National 
Publicity, Ltd., to direct his advertising 
account. Magazines and newspapers 
will be used. 


Bloomington “World” Appoints 
A. E. Clayden 


World has 
Inc., pub- 
its national 


The Bloomington, Ind., 
ppointed A. E. Clayden, 
iis ers’ representative, as 
advertising representative. 
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“Printers’ Ink” 
Reference Lists Save 
Time 


Tue Bureau or Business SrTAnparps 


Inc. oF THE SHAW PvusBtications 
. Curcaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This tardy letter is to thank you 
sincerely for the helpful information you 
sent us on January 26. 

Your references directed us to the ex- 
act information we needed and saved 
us the time of poring over your publica 
tion aimlessly with the e of finding 
something we could use. 

If we can reciprocate at any time 
please feel free to call on us. 

Tre Bureau or Business SrTAnp rps 

Inc. oF tHE SHAW PUBLICAT 

Atten H. Center, 

Librar 1m, 
NE of the services Printers’ 
INK has been performing for 
many years is furnishing readers 
with lists of references to articles 
on particular advertising, merchan- 

dising or sales subjects. 

It is possible to prepare such 
lists because a cross reference in- 
dex is maintained to all the articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ 
InK since 1909 and in Printers’ 
INK MoNTHLY since the first 
issue, 

These reference files now con 
tain over 308,000 cards, which are 
filed in such a manner that special 
lists and bibliographies can be 
prepared for subscribers very 


quickly. 

How this plan of furnishing 
references is helping subscribers 
is brought out in the letter from 
the Librarian of the Shaw Pub 
lications. The hundreds of other 
letters that come to Printers’ 
INK expressing appreciation of 
this service demonstrate that a 
file of the Printers’ InK Pub- 
lications, when kept up to date 
and complete, is a very valuable 
business asset—j[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


E. R. Strempel with 
Niagara Lithograph Company 


Ernest Roy Strempel has joined the 
sales staff at New York of the Niagara 
Lithograph Company. He was formerly 
with The Matthews-Northrup Works, 
Buffalo, and later with J. W. Clement 
Company with which the Matthews 
Northrup organization was merged. rior 
to that he was on the sales staff of 
Printers’ Ink 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 
W. E. MACFARLANE 
AS 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

TO SUCCEED 

E. W. PARSONS 

WHOSE RESIGNATION BECAME 

EFFECTIVE 


FEBRUARY 16, 1927 
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Another fact— 


More than a third of the 2,342 County 
Extension Agents — 815 according to 
Government reports— are employed to 
work with farmers in the ‘‘Heart States.”’ 


This fact, again, emphasizes the leader- 
ship of ‘‘Heart States’’ farmers due to 
Extension Department cooperation. And 
it points clearly to the reason why these 
prosperous, up-to-the-minute farmers 
have more modern homes, buildings 
and operating equipment. 


E. T. Meredith, P 


CESS 


‘*The Backbone of Most Successfu 
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County Agents 
Recommend It 


Oy. AGENTS are Agricultural 
College graduates. They keep in 
close contact with farm needs and con- 
ditions. They know and recommend a 
farm paper on its merits. 


Their frank, decisive expressions should 
be of value to advertising and sales 
executives selling in the farm market. 


“We find that Successful Farming is among the 
first papers to be picked up to be read by the 
farmers who come into our office and find a few 
spare moments for reading.”’ 


“I consider Successful Farming the outstanding 
farm publication of the day.”’ 


“T believe that farmers and county agents, gen- 
erally, feel that one of the greatest encourage- 
ments in their efforts is the 100% cooperation of 
Successful Farming.”’ 


“It contains more practical, worthwhile reading 
than any other farm publication.”’ 


‘Successful Farming is a great service station for 
those who make use of it, and I am encouraging 
the farmers to subscribe for and read it each 
month.”’ 


Des Moines, lowa 


FARMING 


ming Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
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OR FIVE YEARS 

now. consecutively. 
The Detroit Free Press 
has sold more real estate 
and helped to build more 
homes in Detroit than 
any other Detroit news- 


paper. 
q 


That is true if the vol- 
ume of real estate and 
building supply adver- 
tising printed in Detroit 
is any criterion of the 
business transacted in 


those respective fields. 


¢ 


During these five years 
just mentioned, The 
Free Press has printed 
the equivalent of three 
hundred and eighty-five 
solid pages of this sort of 
advertising over that 
printed by either of the 
two other Detroit news- 
papers. 


Che Detroi 


VERREE & 
National 
Chicago 


New York 


Some of the country’s 
largest advertisers of 
building supplies. such 
as Celotex, Balsam Wool, 
Flaxlinum, etc., concen- 
trate their entire appro- 
priations in The Detroit 
Free Press 


q 


Detroit's only morning 
newspaper offers you a 
coverage of three out of 
every four homes in the 
twenty-two best buying 
districts of Detroit, and 
one out of every two of 
the 538,828 homes in the 
Detroit -Michigan mar- 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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In the Days of Sunny Jim 


Death of Alfred E. Rose, Spectacular Advertiser, Recalls High-Pressure 
Period and Sensational Methods 


By Roy Dickinson 


Tt recent death in California 
oi Alfred E. Rose who was 
known as “Sunny Jim” because of 
his connection with the famous 
“Force” campaign of twenty-five 
years ago, reminds 
old-timers in ad- 
vertising of days 
long past, and the 
sensational methods 
of this spectacular 
advertising man of 
another generation. 

In the same year 
that the famous 
Molineaux murder 
mystery was front- 
page newspaper 
stuff, and when 
Theodore Roosevelt 
as President waved 
the Big Stick over 
the heads of both 
coal operators and 
miners, a man 
named Edward 
Ellsworth owned 
two companies in 
Buffalo making 
cereal foods. One 
of them made Hornby’s Oats, 
better known as H-O and the other 
was a small company experiment- 
ing with a new flaked food, chris- 
tened “Force” by its owner. 

Mr. Ellsworth had used some 
newspaper advertising for a horse 
feed, the by-product of one of the 
mills. The response to this adver- 
tising and a later campaign for 
H-O in which Oliver Twist and 
the Beadle formed the border and 
background, inspired him to bigger 
and broader efforts. 

Alfred E. Rose, his brother-in- 
law, had a stock interest in the 
cereal companies and from an of- 
hee at 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, was trying out advertising 
and publicity stunts which led to 
the Force campaign. One of these 
included the launching of an am- 
bitious and expensive magazine 
called Food. It was from the 


THE LATE ALFRED E. ROSE, FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1902 


Madison Avenue office that Rose 
planned and placed the advertis- 
ing which later made Sunny Jim 
the most talked about trade char- 
acter in the world, a character 
whose subsequent 
history offers an 
interesting com- 
mentary on the 
dangers as well as 
the value of creat- 
ing so sensational 
a trade character. 

This Rose, sub- 
ject of our sketch, 
is often confused 
with J. B. Rose, 
president of the 
Price Baking Pow- 
der Co., known in 
the “Golden Nine- 
ties” as one of the 
closest space buyers 
in the country at 
a time when buy- 
ing newspaper space 
was, as Wallace 
C. Richardson de- 
scribes it, “largely 
a horse trade be- 
tween the buyer and the space 
salesman, neither of whom knew 
exactly what was being purchased 
or delivered.” 

Alfred E. Rose before taking up 
advertising had been a Baptist min- 
ister in Brooklyn. 

He seems to have become as en- 
thusiastic about converting his 
brother-in-law to do things in a 
big, broad way, regardless of 
expense, as he had formerly been 
in showing sinners the evil of 
their ways. 

Having so enthusiastic a relative 
to handle his advertising later cost 
Ellsworth much money, as we shall 
see. 

Mr. Ellsworth, the owner of 
H-O and brother-in-law of Alfred 
E. Rose, after he had named the 
product and adopted a trade-mark 
which showed two blacksmiths 
beating at an anvil, tried out his 
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new product, Force, on a list of 
physicians and consumers. Then 
in advance of the advertising which 
he intended at first to confine to 
medical papers, he ordered a great 
quantity of the new product turned 
out, and through his sales force 
placed it with jobbers. He asked 
his salesmen to get a list of fami- 
lies from every grocer and adopted 
a form letter and coupon plan, by 
which the coupon and 5 cents 
would entitle the consumer to a 
15-cent package. 

In the meanwhile, Rose in New 
York and his associate, W. B. 
Hunter, formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Lackawanna Railroad, 
were working on plans which in- 
cluded street cars in addition to 
medical journals. Sunny Jim, who 
was really not one trade character 
but two, a pessimist and an opti- 
mist separated by a jingle, came 
into the picture almost by accident 
and caused important changes in 
the original plan. 

Hunter was commissioned by 
Rose to buy some drawings for 
possible car cards to submit to 
Ellsworth for his approval. He 
secured a list of artists and asked 
them to come to see him at his 
office. Among others was a young 
girl who had come a few years be- 
fore from Virginia to New York. 
Her name was Minnie Maude 
Hanff. “What sort of pictures do 
you draw?” Hunter asked her. 

“I’m not an artist,” replied the 
young lady. 

“What do you do then?” asked 
Hunter, wondering how her name 
had ever gotten into his list of 
artists. 

“I write 
Hanff. 

Now Hunter, as he later said, 
had always been opposed to poetry 
of all sorts, especially jingles. 

But the young lady, hearing the 
wings of opportunity beating in 
the distance, insisted that her jin- 
gles were different. 

When it was objected that a 
skilled advertising artist and writer 
was wanted, Miss Hanff made the 
classic rejoinder: “Well, I may not 
know anything about advertising 
but I do know human nature.” 

Hunter, after consulting Rose, 
felt it only fair to tell the insistent 


jingles,” said Miss 
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young person that they wanted, in 
the manner of advertisers of all 
times, “something new and en- 
tirely different.” The interview 
ended, tradition has it, with the re- 
mark made by Hunter, “All right. 
Do us a good jingle.” 

She proved that she did know 
human nature by going up to her 
flat on Ninety-sixth Street and 
considering the matter from this 
point of view, as she later told it 
to a Printers’ INK reporter: 

“Most of the advertising I had 
read talked of cereals as though 
they were patent medicines. There 
was too much about their building 
up the nervous system and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know. | 
was determined that I would break 
away from the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion style and put in a little human 
interest and imagination. I would 
keep to the old idea but in a new 
way. The new food would cure 
the blues, but how?” 

Later on, in that February day 
in 1902, we can picture Miss Hanff 
getting in touch with a mysterious 
young “society girl” only sixteen 
years old—Dorothy Ficken—who 
had drawn illustrations for the 
children’s jingles Miss Hanff had 
been writing for newspapers. We 
see the two young women puzzling 
out the problem and the sudden 
flash of inspiration. For as Miss 
Hanff said: 

“As soon as we had decided on 
a man who had the blues, who was 
made cheerful by eating Force, 
Jim Dumps and Sunny Jim came 
into being and I wrote the first 
dozen jingles in two hours.” 

Miss Ficken did the first illus- 
trations and the following day 
Sunny Jim was submitted to 
Messrs. Rose and Hunter. So far 
as this writer can discover by dili- 
gent search among the old records, 
here is the first jingle submitted 
Jim Dumps was a most unfriendly man 
Who lived his life on the hermit plan 
me Ste gloomy way he’d gone through 

ite, 

\nd made the most of woe and strife 
Till Force one day was served to him, 
Since then they’ve called him Sunny 

Jim. 

Rose and Hunter, though both 
were opposed to poetry, were en- 
tranced. They submitted the new 
and original idea to Ellsworth, also 
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The Washington Market Includes— 


not only the District of Columbia, with its 
more than half a million population—but 
reaches far into Maryland and Virginia with 
a quarter of a million more prosperous people 
who look to, and depend upon, Washington 
for their shopping place. 

The above map shows The Star’s suburban 
automobile delivery routes, supplemented by 
steam and electric railways, which insure 
prompt and direct delivery service—Evening 
and Sunday—into the homes in this territory. 

An important market COVERED with 
ONE newspaper—The Star—efficiently and 
economically. 


Evening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eastern Representative Western Spipeaianve 
Dan A. Carroll Member of << KE. _, . 

110 Kast one | Street gs0c ower Building 
New York, N. Y. The A dated Press Chicago, Ml. 
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HE ADDITION OF 
* Assoctated “Press 


lear JANUARY 28th, The News was admitted to 
membership in the Associated Press, and that day began to 
use the news service of the Associated Press. This membership 
was secured after some years of effort and at considerable 
expense.  € & The Associated Press is a world-wide news- 
gathering agency, co-operative in its ownership and mainte- 
nance. It has at least one member paper in every sizable city 
and town in the United States and Canada as well as many 
member papers abroad. All members share their news. Each 
paper’s news is forwarded to a local Associated Press bureau, 
which in turn transmits the news to other bureaus, which 
serve local papers. ¢ ¥ % In addition to the Associated Press, 
The News is also served by the United Press, the Standard 
News, the Chicago Tribune cable and wire service, and some 
hundreds of exclusive correspondents. * The Associated Press 
inembership is, however, an additional protection and extra 
precaution to keep our news department thoroughly informed 
at all times. The acquisition of this service is simply another 
indication of the policy of The News to improve continually 
and to extend its usefulness to its several million readers. % % @ 
. Bes addition of Associated Press Service, by the way, 

does not mean that the paper’s page size will be increased. 
Our circulation convinces us that the size suits our readers. 
As the pioneer in compact journalism, we will leave ‘the 
production of larger and fewer papers to our contemporarics. 


THE & NEWS 
New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago = 25 PARK PLACE. New YORK- 


= 


weSabak eek 
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an anti-poetry man, and he too be- 
came enthused at the two-sided 
trade character. Thus Jim Dumps 
and Sunny Jim came to join the 
other trade characters of the 
period, among which the best known 
were the characters in Spotless 
Town, the boy and the geese of 
Omega Oil, the Wool Soap babies 
and the Pettijohn Bear, with his 
irritating puns. 

Such was the optimism of the 
American public of that time that 
Jim Dumps, though featured as 
much as Sunny Jim, was ignored 
and the latter taken to the public’s 
heart so rapidly and completely 
that he soon became “as well 
known as President Roosevelt or 
J. P. Morgan.” 

The tremendous and sensational 
campaign which then started, used 
up jingles at a great rate. Though 
Miss Hanff had said, “I felt as 
though I could carry on such a 
series forever,” things didn’t work 
out that way. Sunny Jim’s creator 
was swamped by Rose and Hunter 
with requests for more and couldn’t 
turn them out. Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins wrote hundreds of the jingles, 
and when he became tired, the aid 
of other well-known writers was 
sought. Jingles were thus written by 
Oliver Herford, Madison Cawein, 
Carolyn Wells and many others. 
Two different artists later made the 
pictures. Sewell Collins sketched 
them in pencil and then Earl 
Horter did them over in ink with 
his “marvelous, clean, simple line,” 
as Mr. Calkins describes it, so that 
the illustration would reproduce 
well under the conditions of news- 
paper printing. 


SUNNY JIM’S DEBUT WAS IN 1902 


The adyertising campaign which 
made Sunny Jim famous was prob- 
ably the most sensational and star- 
tling which had appeared up to that 
time, and it is certain it could 
never be put over in just that way 
again. Sunny Jim and his jingle 
first appeared in March, 1902, in 
full-page space in a list of Sunday 
newspapers. The sum of $25,000 
was spent in this try-out. 

Nothing sensational happened at 
once after the try-out, but a month 
later sales of the Force Food Com- 
pany doubled in thirty days and 
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another factory was taken over to 
turn out the product faster. Then 
Rose contracted for a really sen- 
sational campaign. 

He took up with 865 newspapers 
the plan of running a Force adver. 
tisement all the way across the 
columns of the paper, on the front 
page if he could get it, in red ink, 
if they would take it that way 
For this space he offered to pay 
double, triple and even quadruple 
the card rates. 

Many papers which had never 
run an advertisement on their front 
pages before, accepted the contract 
at a high rate, others put it on 
page two or page three across the 
whole bottom of the page in red 
ink. Other papers were added and 
the two Jims with their jingles 
were seen by people in Canada, 
England, France, Holland and Ger- 
many, as well as the United States 
Almost a million dollars’ worth of 
space was contracted for, every 
street car in the country was used 
The expansion of the company was 
hectic. Mr. Rose, interviewed by 
a Printers’ INK man in June, 
1902, was quoted as saying: 

“Mr. Ellsworth has already spent 
a fortune on Force and is so well 
satisfied with the results, he will 
probably put a new product on be- 
fore long. He will spend more 
It is characteristic of the man that 
he does not care about cost if re- 
turns appear probable.” 

The added factories hummed 
with activity and Sunny Jim be 
came a famous international char- 
acter, the subject of cartoons and 
vaudeville skits, the object of gen- 
eral conversation. 

Rose, Hunter and_ Ellsworth 
planned to take the tide of popu- 
lar approval and ride on to for- 
tune, with numerous other prod- 
ucts and by-products of the sev- 
eral factories which were now 
running double shift. New cereals 
and Presto, a self-rising flour for 
biscuits and pancakes, followed in 
quick succession. Things at | 
Madison Avenue moved at a rapid 
pace. As Printers’ Inx for Oc- 
tober 15, 1902, said: 

“The extent of the operations 
afoot at No. 1 Madison Avenue 
not only outdoes tradition but 
transcends belief.” 
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Advertisements for Presto had 
appeared in the middle of Sep- 
tember. They, like the Force copy, 
ran across the page, often in red 
ink. More than 1,000 daily papers 
were now being used by Rose, who 
placel much of the advertising in 
his capacity as an advertising 
agent, the rest as a factory repre- 
sentative of the Force Food Com- 
pany, the H-O Company and others 
of Ellsworth’s industries. 

In more than 100 newspapers 
which had never run advertising in 
such position before, space was se- 
cured on the front page. Cost was 
no object. No less than twenty of 
these papers were running the copy 
in red ink. Five million booklets 
were sent out to names furnished 
by grocers, with a 5-cent rebate 
coupon. 

Miss Hanff, Sunny Jim’s cre- 
ator, was riding high, for although 
the advertising and its methods 
were being severely criticized by 
many of the conservatives, it looked 
as though the copy were going 
over in a big way. 

Printers’ INK said editorially 
about the copy: 

“The campaign has sold goods 
because it would be next to impos- 
sible for anyone to publish any- 
thing for a needed product in a 
similar amount of space and not 
get a return.” 

James H. Collins, iriterviewing 
Miss Hanff for Printers’ INK, 
was somewhat high-hatted by the 
proud creator of the copy. Her 
favorite jingle, she told him, was: 


Jim Dumps a little girl possessed 

Whom loss of appetite distressed. 
’ "tant eat, the child would scream, 
fixed a dish of Force and Cream. 
tasted it—then joy for him 

She begged for more from Sunny Jim. 


She closed the interview with 
the following modest remarks : 

“Yes, Jim Dumps was my first 
real advertising work. We went 
into advertising together, so to 
speak. While my education has 
been meagre, I have a natural in- 
stinct for writing. It has always 
been a sort of gift, don’t you 
know.” 

Her educational lack in one re- 
spect was remedied soon after by 
a startling event. Ellsworth was 
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putting all his returns on the sales 
of Force into new ventures. Trick 
puzzles which entitled the child 
who solved them to a “beautiful 
watch” was one of them. Sales 
didn’t keep up with the selling ex- 
penses. People began to wonder 
how long the pyramid of sales re- 
turns being built by Ellsworth in 
his gamble for high stakes could 
continue. Bills piled up. Makers 
of watches, special agents, news- 
papers, all wanted their money. 
The whole dizzy structure began 
to topple and then collapsed and the 
numerous companies were taken 
over by their creditors. 

Printers’ INK of July 1, 1903, 
mentions the matter of the large 
number of unpaid advertising 
claims for the sensational cam- 
paign. Since contracts had been 
made in two ways, lawyers were 
interested both in the Buffalo 
offices and the famous office at 1 
Madison Avenue, now inhabited 
only by “a bright, intelligent boy 
who is willing to answer questions 
to the best of his knowledge.” 

Not long after the crash, M. Lee 
Starke, New York special agent, 
was interested in trying to get an 
attachment on a handsome house 
in Lowell, Mass. The house was 
owned by Alfred E. Rose who, 
through his real ability as a sales- 
man and space buyer, had es- 
tablished a connection with the 
J. C. Ayer Company of Lowell at 
the then unusual salary of $25,000 
per year. Again he put over a 
huge advertising deal by purchas- 
ing thousands of Century Diction- 
aries and making contracts with 
newspapers for large space for the 
J. C. Ayer advertising, payable in 
Century Dictionaries—this space to 
be in addition to the regular Ayer 
campaign payable in cash. At 
Lowell, Mr. Rose lived in more 
lavish style than the owner of the 
business. It is said that Mr. Ayer, 
becoming somewhat jealous of the 
talk and sensation his employee 
caused throughout New England 
by his habit of driving to the office 
every morning behind a handsome 
tandem team, brought about a 
situation which lost him an adver- 
tising manager. 

Later Alfred E. Rose, becoming 
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A definite service to National 
Advertisers a service 
rendered by men who 
KNOW merchandising and 
advertising in all its phases 
....by men who are DIRECT 
REPRESENTATIVES of 
their various newspapers 

by men thoroughly familiar 


Rodney E. Boone 
9 E. 40th St 
H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON L. C. BOONE 


929 Hearst Bidg. 82 Marietta St. Book Tower Bidg 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston American 
Detroit Times Boston Advertiser 
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with the respective markets 
covered by the newspapers 
in this group 


* * 


There, in brief, is the story of this 
sales organization, representing, as 
it does, the newspapers listed below 
in the National Field. 


Because it is rendering an intelli- 
gent, helpful service this organiza- 
tion has grown to the point where 
offices are now maintained in seven 
of the principal cities, making it 
possible to contact advertisers in 
every section of the country. 


When a representative of this group 
calls; SEE HIM. He'll pay you 
well for the time you give him. 


eneral Manager National Advertising 
New York 


S. B. CHITTENDEN F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 
5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


Albany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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more conservative as times and 
customs changed, but always dis- 
playing daring ability and the 
charming personality which all who 
remember him still mention as his 
chief characteristics, moved to 
Minneapolis where for many years 
he was connected with Cream. of 
Rye and other cereal concerns. 

Subsequently he moved _ to 
Chicago where for many years he 
was head of Alfred E. Rose and 
Associates, and two years ago in 
failing health, went to California 
where he died. 

Sunny Jim, his most famous 
character, had a varied experience 
after the crash which followed the 
first great enthusiasm for him and 
his jingles. 

John E. Kennedy took up the 
advertising for the reorganized 
company, and Sunny Jim was 
relegated to one corner of the ad- 
vertisements, in which nitrogen 
came in to take Mrs. Sunny Jim’s 
place, carbohydrates replaced the 
mother-in-law and the little girl 
with no appetite was replaced by 
gluten. The new copy took up the 
influence of brains in ruling the 
world. Pictures of Bismarck, 
Napoleon, Carnegie, Lincoln and 
Grant were used as display and 
the copy stressed “the science of 
digestion and nutrition.” Poor 
Sunny Jim became an _ onlooker, 
then merely a tie-up trade-mark. 
He was called a failure. It was 
said that by being two people in 
one advertisement he violated 
Aristotle’s principles of Unity. 
And yet much is to be said even 
now in Jim’s favor. Henry P. 
Werner, present president of the 
H-O Company, maker of Force, 
has told Printers’ INK that Force 
still has a large sale, that Sunny 
Jim is still on the package, and that 
sales are slowly increasing. Sunny 
Jim has come back as an adver- 
tising character to the extent at 
least that he is being used in ad- 
vertising abroad, and export sales 
are increasing. He was _ never 
fired by the company, Mr. Werner 
says. 

He is still proving his worth by 
selling goods. He is not a failure, 
and is even today considered by 
the company as one of its most 
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valuable advertising assets because ~ 
he is still producing a large annual 
return. 

He merely couldn’t carry on his 
own frail shoulders in those early, 
hectic days, the whole load of 
management, the pyramiding of 
other companies, the financial 
burden. 

Who knows then,’ whether 
Sunny Jim may not come back in 
a milder way to build sales again 
for Force in this country as he 
is now doing abroad? 

Perhaps Nathalia Crane, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Berton Braley 
or Edgar Guest might write new 
jingles which would in turn jingle 
the cash registers of retail grocers 
on increased sales of Force. 

Then, too, yesterday a man who 
should know, gave me another 
angle on Sunny Jim. He is a 
well-known newspaper man and 
has studied carefully trends and 
tendencies in newspaper features, 
how they started and came about. 

“Don’t you know,” he asked 
when he heard I was writing of 
the smiling man of many jingles, 
“that Sunny Jim started the comic 
strip?” 

No, I didn’t know and don't 
know yet if it is literally true. 

But if he did, he certainly left 
his impression on American cus- 
toms and habits in a way that can't 
be laughed off. 


Postum Cereal Reports Sales 
and Net Profit 


The Postum Cereal Company, 


New 
York, and subsidiaries, Post Toasties, 
Postum, Grape Nuts, Jello, etc., re- 
ports for the year ended December 31, 
1926, sales of $46,896,274. Net profit, 
after charges and Federal taxes, 
amounted to $11,317,442. This profit 
excludes profits prior to date of acquisi 
tion of subsidiary companies acquired 
during the year. 


J. N. Smith, Treasurer, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company, Boston, has appointed J. 
Newton Smith as treasurer, succeeding 
the late George H. Burgess. L. 
Larkin will continue as assistant trea 
surer. 


Theodore P. Smith has been added 
to the sales staff of the New York 
office of Howland and Howland, pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 
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Public selectivity— 
makes and /anmakes 
newspaper cireulation. 

It determines. how many 
newspapers, may live 
wherever published. 

In Washington, D.C. 
106,649 (A. Be&) people 
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Hoduce those 


Art Backgrounds 
by OFFSET 


LITHOGRAPHY 


OMPETITION requires that you 
impress your prospects with the 
qualities of your product. 


But, do it by modern means—not by 
words which move slowly—rather, by 
art backgrounds which paint the pic- 
ture instantly. 


Rely upon OFFSET Lithography for 
this work. OFFSET color blends 
give your product this important set- 
ting that helps to sell. 


Callin an Offset Salesman 


Lithographers, handy to you, operate 
OFFSET presses. Their salesmen 
stand ready to show samples and to 
make suggestions based upon experi- 
ence. 


Published in the interests of More Effective 


ene of MARRIS nd POT, 
TER Offset Presses. 


HARRIS The POTTER 
presses = Rotary Offset 


Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 











Art background subject courtesy of 
the Pierce-Arrow Corporation. 
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Week-day circulation of The Dallas Morning News by A. B.C. audit 


periods for the last four years 


ODAY the week-day 
'[ cirentation of The 

Dallas News is about 
25% greater than four years 
ago. Steady, un-forced 
growth—the oak tree kind 
that comes, by natural right, 
to fine old institutions that 
keep always young. 


* * * 


For a paper like The 
News—conservative, exact- 
ing, long-established in lead- 
ership, such growth has the 
highest significance. It 
represents new advertising 
power, but above all it is a 


sweeping popular tribute to 
the old power. 
Soe 
Four years ago The News 
carried more national ad- 
vertising than all other 
Dallas papers combined. 
The same is true today. 
Progress protects predomi- 
nance. 
e+ s 
A specially attractive com- 
bination rate (optional) 
for The News and The 
Dallas Journal makes these 
papers the best “buy” for 
two-paper advertisers. One 
order and one handling will 
do for both. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 








Adler Also Believes in Personal 
Instruction for Clerks 


But Work of Salesmen-Teachers Is Supplemented by Booklet Outlining 
Clothing Talking Points 


By Philip F. Adler 


Advertising Director, David Adler & Sons Company 


{Evrrorta Nore: Every manufac- 
a, who has gone into the problem at 
length knows that the development 
of "the clerk is a harder job than is the 
educating of the retailer—which, in it- 
self, is no small task. To bring A. 
some helpful new thoughts on the sub 
ject we have asked certain leading manu- 
facturers who have been foremost in 
developments of this kind to write their 
views and experiences for the benefit of 
our readers. One article appeared in 
last week’s issue. It was written by 
B. W. Thayer, vice-president of the 
Minneapolis Knitting orks, and was 
entitled “Making a Salesman Out of a 
Store Clerk.” © present article was 
written after Mr. Adler had read Mr. 
Thayer’s story.] 


N general, I agree with Mr. 


Thayer’s idea that the personal 
method of teaching clerks how to 


sell one’s merchandise is the best. 
All our salesmen, therefore, have 
specific and detailed instructions 
to do every possible bit of mis- 
sionary work along this line. 

It is not at all difficult com- 
pletely to sell a buyer on a line 
of merchandise. He thinks in the 
necessary terms and can readily 
appreciate the desirable features 
of any commodity in which his 
department or store may be inter- 
ested. If he were otherwise con- 
stituted he probably would not be 
a buyer. But, unfortunately, the 
buyer is sometimés not so good 
at teaching as he is at learning. 
He does not pass along to his 
salespeople the technical informa- 
tion about the merchandise that 
they ought to have. This omission 
may be due to lack of vision or 
perhaps to an insufficient estimate 
of the store salesperson’s capac- 
ities. Anyway, the instruction is 
not given. 

This is why our salesmen are 
made to understand that their job 
is not complete when they sell a 
buyer some of our clothing. They 
must counsel with him as to the 
best means of selling it and they 


must get out on the floor (always 
with the necessary permission, of 
course) and try to give the store’s 
salesmen a proper estimate of our 
clothing. 

Necessarily, this cannot be done 
all at once. But if a salesman 
works on a consistent, systematic 
plan, he can impress one or two 
important points upon the clerks 
in the department each time he 
calls on the store. 

But the selling of clothing is 
different from that of many other 
items because the wearer knows 
perhaps less about it than of any 
other thing which he buys. Hence, 
the personal work of the sales- 
man has to be supplemented by 
printed matter summing up the 
salient talking points. 

The average man, when he en- 
ters a store to pay from $35 to 
$60 for a suit of clothes, picks 
out the models and colors he 
thinks he likes. This seems to be 
about all he is interested in be- 
yond asking the stock question: 
“Ts it well made?” 

On the other hand, were he to 
invest a like amount in almost 
anything else he would be care- 
ful to pick out some man or store 
that best knew the commodity he 
was purchasing and then he would 
go into the mechanical details 
most thoroughly. He might not 
understand them all but he would 
insist on the explanation and dem- 
onstration just the same. What 
man, for instance, would buy a 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
radio or some mechanical acces- 
sory for his car or home by 
merely looking at it and approv- 
ing the color and general appear- 
ance? Yet, very few men after 
having purchased anywhere from 
ten to fifty suits of clothes know 
much more about them than they 
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did the first time they went into 
stores with their fathers and 
mothers to have suits of clothes 
selected for them. They know 
nothing about what should be in- 
side the suit to make it hold up, 
or just where additional tailor- 
ing is a necessity, or where the 
extra stitches start to run the 
price up beyond the actual wear- 
ing value received. 

Yet these points are just where 
the clothing manufacturer wants 
and needs to put pressure. If he 
can bring about a condition where 
men can know the niceties of his 
product, his selling problem is 
greatly simplified. If he cannot 
secure a reasonable appreciation 
of these fine points usually known 
only to the expert, he cannot ob- 
tain a proper understanding of his 
merchandise. His clothing is 
looked upon merely as good, mid- 
dle class or mediocre in accor- 
dance with his success in adver- 
tising himself as an_ institution 
and making his name known. 

The way to get men to appre- 
ciate these points is to have store 
salespeople tell them. The people 
in the store can learn these things, 
in time, from the manufacturer’s 
salesmen but this process is hardly 
fast enough. There could well be, 
as Mr. Thayer suggests, a mer- 
chandising expert in every store 
who could teach merchandise and 
selling to the clerks. But even at 
that, most of the responsibility 
devolves upon the manufacturer 
because after all he is the one 
primarily interested in and respon- 
sible for the selling of his goods. 

Proceeding on this basis, we 
carry on a vigorous promotional 
and educational campaign directed 
specifically to clerks. We have 
complete mailing lists of all the 
clerks in our more important re- 
tail store accounts. We write 
them periodic letters taking up, in 
turn, various interesting points as 
to the construction of clothing and 
the individual garment itself, with 
special reference, of course, to our 
own line. 

The letters are timed so as to 
coincide with seasonal trends. 
When twists became popular, for 
instance, we sent out a letter to 
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our clerk mailing list explaining 
what a twist fabric is as compared 
with a worsted and cassimere, and 
why, from a wearing standpoint, 
it should be encouraged. 

Another letter mailed during the 
fall explains that a soft fabric 
overcoat is built for style and 
should be sold from this stand- 
point. A soft fabric overcoat is 
a one-season garment, but many 
men after paying a good sum 
of money for it, seemingly expect 
that it will wear for a couple of 
years. It is highly necessary, for 
the good of the line, that a buyer 
be given to understand that he 
cannot get a combination of style 
and wear in a coat of this kind. 
All up-to-date buyers know this 
but they do not pass it along to 
the clerks. We make certain that 
clerks understand it, because we 
do not want to have any unfair 
burden placed upon the reputation 
of our merchandise. 

Then, there are certain features 
in Adler Collegian clothes that we 
regard as points of superiority. 
We are particularly proud of the 
collars, neck and shoulders of our 
coats and the resulting low cost 
of alteration. These, and others, 
are points in which the buyer of 
clothing is sure to be interested. 
Therefore, we take them up one 
by one in letters to salespeople. 


BOOKLET BACKS UP MAIL CAMPAIGN 


We back up the whole mail 
campaign with a twenty-six page 
booklet, size 3% by 5% inches, 
attractively printed and bound. It 
has the heading: “How Can You 
Meet Price Competition?” It is 
written primarily for retail cloth- 
ing store salesmen, but is just as 
valuable to the owner or the 
buyer. It goes into considerable 
detail as to the construction ot 
coats, vests and trousers, but the 
matter is presented in a form that 
is easily read and assimilated. On 
each left-hand page is a diagram 
of a garment with numbered ar- 
rows pointing to certain features. 
On the right-hand page the num- 
bers are taken up, one by one, and 
the features explained. In one col- 
umn on the right-hand page 1s 4 
description of an Adler Collegian 
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in the other column a 
suit is described, thus 
bringing out plainly the compara- 
tive features. 

The booklet compares differ- 
ences in materials and in making 
—also, it shows by comparative 
diagrams the consequences of 
skimping in goods. 

Copies of the booklet are sent 
from time to time in the general 
letters. to clerks. Our salesmen 
always have a supply with them 
for distribution when needed. The 
little volume is extremely popular 
with proprietors, buyers and clerks 
because it presents important fea- 
tures of the merchandise in a 
way that enables them to be 
grasped at one “eyefull.” A 
highly technical book would be 
even more valuable, I suppose, if 
it were carefully read and studied. 
But it wouldn’t be. That is the 
difference. 

Preparing advertising for our 
dealers to use is another place 
where we can do some good work 
in behalf of clerk education. The 
advertisements suggest to the pub- 
lic that they go in and ask our 
dealers and their salesmen for ex- 
planations and reasons why Adler 
Collegian clothes offer intrinsically 
better values. The dealers and 
clerks whom we advertise as 
clothing authorities necessarily 
must have some answers ready. 

This latter feature, of course, 
is the same old story. If you 
want to get a dealer to do some- 
thing have him advertise that he 
is doing it. Then his performance 
will come as a matter of course. 


suit and 
nameless 


C. E. Percy Starts Advertising 
Service at Cleveland 


Charles E. Percy has started an ad 
vertising business at Cleveland devoted 
to creative plans and copy and to 
auditing of advertising methods. He 
was at one time with The Joseph & 
Feiss Company, Cleveland, in general 
charge of sales, advertising and sales 
promotion work. 


Appoints Allen G. Miller 
Agency 
The Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., toilet prepara- 
tions, has appointed the Allen G. Miller 
Company, advertising, also of that city, 
as advertising counsel. 
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A Czar Wanted 
to Regulate Special 
Weeks and Days 
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Los Ancetes CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Los Ancees, CALir. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

From time to time in the course of a 
year, Printers’ Inx tells us about this 
or that particular “week,” such as “‘Na- 
tional Thrift Week,” “National Orange 

eek,” “Babies Week,” “‘Boys Week,” 
etc, etc. 

Have you as yet compiled a list of 
such “weeks” on the basis of a calendar 
year, and could you give us the benefit 
of your compilation? If you have not 
done this, can you suggest any likely 
source from which such a list may be 
obtained? 

Los Ancetes CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
vy E. Marion, 
Manager Research Department. 


O far as we are aware there 

is no record of the various 
weeks and days that are adver- 
tised for special observance. At 
one time, an effort was made by a 
publishers’ association to maintain 
such a record. The work became 
complicated and the plan was dis- 
continued. 

With all the special weeks and 
days that the public is being asked 
to observe by civic and charitable 
organizations, plus those which va- 
rious manufacturers and indus- 
tries promote, there is much dup- 
lication and confusion. In an 
article “What Dealers Think of 
the ‘Week’ Idea,” which appeared 
in the June 24, 1926 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, H. J. McGrath, 
advertising and sales manager of 
The Fair Department Store, Ta- 
coma, Wash., pointed out that in 
ore week the city of Tacoma was 
asked to observe seven different 
weeks : 


San-Tox Week 

Boys’ Week 

Rag Rug Week 

National Music Week 
Baby Week 
Take-A-Picture Week 
Tappan Gas Range Week 


In order that our special weeks 
and days may be fairly distributed 
among those who work to pro- 
mote them, it probably would be 
wise to appoint a Will Hays or a 
Judge Landis to untangle the snarl. 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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How Should Adver- 
tising Agency Salesmen 
Be Paid? 


Porter-EastMan-Byrne Co. 
Cutcaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Has any one inquired as to the paying 
of commissions to advertising agency 
salesmen? Are there special rates es- 
tablished for merely introducing the 
client, or for closing of sales, or for 
contact service, or in cases where the 
salesmen assist in preparing copy? Are 
ag encies generally paying commissions 

ere the accounts cannot be collected? 
We believe that a general discussion of 
this subject would be beneficial to ad- 
vertising agencies. 

We have noted in a recent issue an 
article to the effect that one-third of 
the commissions or 5 per cent of the 
billing could not profitably be paid to a 

esman for his work. 

A reply by letter or in Printers’ In 
will be appreciated. 

Porter-EastMAN-ByrneE Co. 
I. BaRNarp, 
Vice-President 


we an advertising agency 
has a salesman working on 
commission, the usual practice is 
to allow him a certain percentage 
which may vary all the way from 
30 per cent of the net to 33% per 
cent of the gross—the latter, of 
course, being 5 per cent of the 
billing, or one-third of the agency’s 
15 per cent commission. In spe- 
cial cases the salesman’s end may 
be even larger. 

When a salesman works on this 
sort of an arrangement he is sup- 
posed to pay his own expenses. If 
he is unable to maintain himself 
financially until the proceeds from 
his business begin to come in, the 
agency may allow him a drawing 
account. When the client pays, a 
settlement is made and the gross 
amount paid to the salesman in his 
drawing account is deducted from 
his share. If the account for any 
reason is not collected, the agency 
usually does not pay the commis- 
sion. Also, the salesman is then 
indebted ‘to the agency in the sum 
that has been paid him week by 
week. If the agency cannot col- 
lect from the client, then, of 
course, the salesman has _ not 
earned his commission. 

There may be exceptions to this 
rule. The agency may conclude 
that the advertising the salesman 
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has done for it in soliciting ac. 
counts has been worth the amount 
of the drawing account. But the 
usual plan is to have the salesmap 
understand that he is strictly on 
his own. If the transaction works 
around to a point where he owes 
the agency money, he is expected 
to pay. 

There are many agencies which 
will agree with the thought that 5 
per cent of the billing is too inuch, 
In fact, as stated in an article by 
Albert 'E. Haase in the Feb ruary 
17 issue of Printers’ Inx, the 
whole proposition of employing 
salesmen on commission is not so 
popular in agencies as was once 
the case. There are many things 
to be said in behalf of having a 
regular salaried staff, and then 
certain commissions or bonuses 
can be awarded from time to time 
in accordance with the character 
of work a man may do and the 
volume of business he produces. 

As to Mr. Barnard’s second 
question, this is a matter for iridi- 
vidual arrangement between the 
agency and its salesmen. Such 
items as introducing the client, 
doing contact service, preparing 
copy or closing a sale, constitute 
things that should be paid for by 
the job, in accordance with the 
circumstances that may exist at 
the time—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Campaign for Browning Auto- 
matic Shotgun 


The Browning automatic poten. in 
vented by the fate John M. Browning, 
will be advertised in sportsmen’s and 
ee dealers’ publications in 1927 
S. Gillham Company, Inc., Salt 
Lite tS. advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this campaign. 


Appointed by Dartmouth Man- 
ufacturing Corporation 


E. Bromley, recently with the Way- 
poyset Manufacturing Company, Paw- 


tucket, R. L., has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the Dartmouth Manv- 
facturing Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Seiberling Rubber Sales Show 


Large Gain 
Net sales of the puiestion Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for 1926 were 
$14,920,294, an increase of $4,35 0,771 
over the previous year. Net profits, 
after charges, were $359,117. 
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1 For the First Time— 
a Quality Audience 
Reached Every Day 


@ The quality of the highest class 
magazine. 

@ The display features of a full 
sized newspaper. 

@ The intimate appeal of authori- 
tative text presented every day. 

@ The influence of a medium ex- 
clusive in its field. 


@ The national importance of the 
Government itself. 


The United States Daily now has sub- 
scribers in more than 4,000 cities and 
towns all across the country. 


J. see 
The Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 

: WHITLOCK 


DAVID LAWRENCE ‘ VICTOR 
— Washington Keer inetitne 


Vew York Office: Chicago Office; Detroit Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue London Guarantee Bidg. General Motors Bldg. 
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Don’t you think 
THE MOST 
PROSPEROUS 


COUNTRY 


would be a _ wonderful 
market for YOUR goods? 


Your own agency or the 
papers listed here will 
give you rates, circulation 
figures of newspapers 
and marketing possibilities 
for your goods in Canada. 


Che Daily f 
2 of Ganada 


Pacific Market 


Paper 


Prairie Market 


Paper 
“Free Press’’ 
“Tribune” 
“Leader & Post”’ 
“*Times-Herald”’ 


Winnipeg, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 
Regina, Sask 

Moose Jaw, Sask.... 
Saskatoon, Sask 
Lethbridge, 
Edmonton, Alta.... 


Calgary, Alta “Herald” 


Maritime Market 
. ““Telegraph-Journal 
& Times-Star”’ 
“Hera'd & Mail” 
«+++ “Chronicle & Echo” 
. I.. “Guardian” 


Halifax, N. 8 
Halifax, N. 8.. 
Charlottetown, P. 


(All Members 


ee AAT! Meee 
- 
f 


YEARS OF PROSPERITY 
PER YEAR OF DEPRESSION 


z 


CANADA 
U STATES 
ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
AUSTRALIA 
SWEDEN 
HOLLAND 
INDIA 
ARGENTINA 1.07 
JAPAN 1.05 


\ Ao 


ITALY 98 
Ts 
RUSSIA 8! 
CHINA §[ .6s 
AUSTRIA (E .65 


BRAZIL 45 


2¢e5-;% 
SSga5 


Computed by 
the United 
States 
Bureau of 
Economic 
Research 


wspapers 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C....+.++ “Colonist” 


Quebec Market 


Montreal, Que “Gazette”’ 
Quebec, Que... ..“Le Soleil” 
Quebec, Que... ....""L’Evenement”’ 


Ontario Market 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont 
Hamilton, Ont 
Kitchener, Ont 
Kingston, Ont 
Peterboro, Ont 


“‘Spectator’’ 
“Record”’ 
“Whig-Standard"’ 
“Examiner” 


of A. B. C.) 





“Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, Geferal ‘Advertising Agents, Toronto, Ca”. 





When an [Industrial Business W ants 
the Consumer Market 


Large Campaign in New England Newspapers First Step Taken by 
Eighteen-Year-Old Company to Get Business from 
General Public 


"T’HE manufacturing businesses 
of this country fall into two 
general classes: Those whose prod- 
ucts are consumed by other in- 
lustries, and those whose products 
are used by the general public. 

From a selling standpoint, both 
types of business have attractions: 
Those which sell to industry 
usually get large quantity orders 
from a limited number of cus- 
tomers. Those selling to the pub- 
lic have a seemingly unlimited mar- 
ket which usually buys in small 
quantities. 

An interesting question which a 
business in either one of these two 
classifications might ask itself is 
“Can I also get into the other 
classification?” . There are busi- 


nesses that have—paint manufac- 


turers, for example. 

This week, Oakite Products, 
Inc., of New York, is taking the 
final step to find out whether or 
not it can be both a seller to in- 
dustry and to the public. It is 
starting on a campaign that will 
make use of space in all Boston 
newspapers for the next eight 
weeks. This campaign will later 
be extended to-the use of space in 
the leading New England news- 
papers. Eventually, newspapers in 
every section of the country will 
be used, 

For eighteen years, this par- 
ticular company has been selling its 
product, Oakite, a cleaner, to many 
different types of industries. Citrus 
fruit growers have used it to wash 
their products before they were 
shipped. Ice cream manufacturers 
have kept their equipment clean 
with it. So also have cheese fac- 
tories and dairies. Railroad and 
street railway companies through- 
out the country have bought it to 
wash windows, seats and floors of 
their cars. Hotels and restaurants 
have bought it in tulk to wash 
dishes, cooking utensils and for 
general cleaning purposes. The 


company’s records show that over 
300 different industries buy it. The 
uses to which they put it seem to 
be endless in number. 

A business ernploying about 200 
highly trained salesmen—that is to 
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ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
INTRODUCING OAKITE TO GENERAL PUBLIC 


say men who can talk production, 
equipment and cleaning problems 
with manufacturers in all kinds of 
industries—has been built up. 
During all of this time, a steady 
and insistent consumer demand was 
showing itself. Men employed in 
businesses which bought Oakite 
would occasionally tell their wives 
about it. If the housewife was 
sufficiently inquisitive and alert to 
overcome the usual inertia that 
prevents letter writing she would 
ask if a small shipment could be 
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sent to her. Such orders came so 
often that the company made a 
special package to fill them. In the 
last twelve years it has received 
such unsolicited orders from 
thousands of women in different 
parts of the country. In some 
localities, the demand has grown 
to such an extent ‘that retail 
grocers regularly stock the product 
of their own accord. 

The company has often con- 
sidered the possibilities of the con- 
sumer market. In considering it 
the company knew that the con- 
sumer market was _ undiscovered 
land. It knew, without being told, 
that selling to the consumer meant 
new and different problems. The 
task of solving those problems, it 
realized would take considerable 
time. For this reason, it has 
waited until it was sure that it 
knew as much as it could learn 
about the consumer market from 
the sidelines and from the un- 
solicited orders that trickled in 
from the public. Among other 


things it learned, was that Oakite 
had a particular appeal to ortho- 


dox Jews since it contains no 
animal fat. This particular infor- 
mation will mean that along with 
advertising campaigns in English 
language newspapers, there will be 
a special campaign in Jewish news- 
papers. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions that had to be decided in 
making plans to get the consumer 
market was the matter of a sales 
staff. It was plain that the highly 
trained staff of experts’ selling to 
the industrial field could not be 
used. Those men had become ac- 
customed to large quantity orders. 
A different type of salesman would 
be required to handle the smal) 
volume orders on small unit pack- 
ages to retailers. The next ques- 
tion was whether such salesmen 
should be obtained by hiring them 
as part of the Oakite organization, 
or whether the services of an es- 
tablished broker in the grocery 
field with a trained staff should 
be employed. After studying this 
question it was decided for a num- 
ber of reasons that the services of 
a broker should be used. 

The ‘industrial market had been 
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cultivated in a slow and gradua! 
manner. Advertising had bee: 
used. From a very modest statu 
as an industrial advertiser, th 
company grew to be a user o 
space in about a hundred technica! 
and business publications. Th 
company reasoned that if such 
policy of slow and gradual growt! 
was sound in industrial adverti 
ing, it would be sound in consum« 
advertising. Just as it had felt it 
way with advertising in the indu 
trial field, so it would feel its wa 
in the consumer market. Th 
policy translated into the consum: 
field meant the use of newspapc 
space by sections of the country 
The first section selected, as has 
already been indicated was Ne 
England. 

The campaign that starts 
Boston newspaper space today w: 
preceded by four weeks of sellin: 
to retailers. Each salesman carric 
with him a portfolio which had 
facsimile reproductions of letters 
from Boston newspapers acknow 
edging contracts for space and r 
productions of the copy to be ru 
in that space. The records indi 
cate that these salesmen were abl: 
to obtain orders from 43 per cent 
of the retailers interviewed in th 
first week; 51 per cent in the sec 
ond week and 60 per cent in the 
third week. 

The manner in which Oakit: 
Products, Inc., has handled the 
matter of copy for its campaign to 
the general public should hold in 
terest for any other organization 
which, like Oakite, may seek out 
the general market after establish 
ing itself in the industrial field 

The question on copy was: 
Should the product be advertised 
to housewives as a “new” cleaner. 
or should the record it achieved in 
the industrial field be advertised? 
It was decided to tell the story 
that has been told here, namely, 
that industries had used the prod- 
uct; that men had told their wives 
about it; that women wanted thie 
product in the home, and that in 
response to that demand the prod- 
uct was being made available in 
retail grocery stores. 

This story is stressed by word 
and picture in the early stages of 
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92% of the Druggist Newsdealers who 
were asked the question replied: 


“All-Fiction™” readers are just 
as good or better customers for 
products sold in drug stores. 
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the campaign; later specific uses 
are related, and still later the 
thought that the product saves the 
housewife’s time is given a prom- 
inent place. In order that the prod- 
uct may not come to be considered 
as a cleaner to be used only for 
certain specific work, such as say, 
dishwashing or clothes washing, 
the statement is continually made 
in all copy that “Oakite cleans 
everything.” Each advertisement 
also carries, in one form or an- 
other, a statement explaining how 
it differs from other cleaners. 

The company has no doubt that 
it will succeed in winning the con- 
sumer market in New England. 
Its belief is so strong that it has 
determined to run its campaign in 
that section of the country for an 
entire year. It feels that it is 
justified in having such strong 
faith because it has taken time to 
determine whether or not the con- 
sumer wanted its product and be- 
cause it has made a long study of 
the consumer market. 


Crystal Chemical Company to 
Start Newspaper Campaign 


The Crystal Chemical Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Z. B. T. Baby 
Talcum and Thyma Tussin, a toilet 
preparation, will begin a newspaper 
advertising campaign about the middle 
of April in Connecticut and Northern 
New York cities. The advertising ac- 
count of the Crystal company is di- 
rected by the United Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Hupp Motor Sales Increase 


The Hupp Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, for the year ended December 31, 
1926, shows sales of $50,342,606, against 
$43,847,198, in 1925 and $32,320,706 
in 1924. Net profit, after charges and 
Federal taxes, amounted to $3,507,628 
in 1926, against $2,919,464 in 1925, and 
$1,095,160 in 1924, 


Sydney, N. S., “Record” 
Appoints William Wolfe 


William Wolfe, publishers’ represen 
tative, has been appointed national ad 
— representative in the United 
States for the Sydney, N. S., Record. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimball 
The East Stroudsburg, Pa., Sun has 


appointed Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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Copy Congratulates C. S. Kin- 


nison on Book of Verse 

Charles S. Kinnison, advertising man 
ager of the Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit, has had his first 
book of verse published. It is entitled, 
“Round Home.” When an announcement 
of its publication by George Sully & 
Company, New York, was published, 
The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit 
department store, used newspapers to 
congratulate the author. The adver 
tisement tells of the reputation as a 
poet that Mr. Kinnison has gained 
through poems which appeared in the 
Detroit Times. 

Under the sub-head, “A Word of 
Appreciation,” the main paragraph of 
the advertisement congratulates Mr. 
Kinnison for the moments of enjoy- 
ment he has afforded the readers of his 
verse. Part of the text reads: “You 
have chosen to write about simple, ele- 
mental things—about home, fireside and 
friends, about youngsters and family, 
and therein lies much of the grace and 
charm of your rhymes.” A photograph 
of the author, with a picture of his 
home, in front of which his two chil- 
dren are playing, illustrates the adver- 
tisement. 


Texas Publishers Elect 
J. L. Mapes 


J. L. Mapes, of the Beaumont Enter 
prise and Journal was elected president 
of the Texas Newspaper Publishers 
Association at the recent meeting held 
at San Antonio, Tex. W. C. Mayborn, 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
Fort Worth, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. A. E. Clarkson, of the Houston 
Post-Dispatch, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, was also re-elected. 


Goodyear Reports Sales and 
Net Profit 


The report of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and 
subsidiaries, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, shows that net sales 
amounted to $230,161,356. Net income, 
after charges and Federal taxes, was 
$8,799,138. This is the first consolidated 
statement, including subsidiaries, issued 
by the company. 


D. L. Mathias with Mackin- 


tosh-Hemphill Company 
D. L. Mathias, formerly editor of 
Forsing - Stamping - Heat Treating, and 
The Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
both of Pittsburgh, has joined the 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, also of 
that city, as metallurgical engineer. He 

will also be in charge of advertising. 


“Architectural Record” to 


Change Size 
The type-page size of The Archize 
tural ecord, New York, will be 
changed to 7 by 10 inches, effective 
January, 1928. 
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Chart showing how Iron Trade 
Review Net Paid circulation has 
grown as shown by A. B. C, 
Auditor’s Reports. 


HE Auditor's Reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations give 
the quarterly average net paid circulation of Iron Trade Review 
ince September, 1922, as shown below. 


1922 Quarters 
Third 


Member 
A. B.C. A. B. P. 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
— 
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“If a Hen and a Half, Laid 
an Egg and a Half—” 


You remember that old conundrum. 


How would you like to have 476 
hens who would average 168 eggs 
per year per hen P 


In other words 79,968 eggs—6,664 


dozen. 


At 35c. per dozen—an average year 
round price—a cash income of 
$2,332.40—approximately $200 a 
month for eggs alone. A cash crop! 


The figures above were reported to 
us by our subscribers as the result 
ofa careful investigation. They give 
the average egg production for the 
over 250,000 prosperous readers of 


American Poultry Jounal Poultry Tribune 


Chicago :: :: :: Illinois Mount Morris, Illinois 











Eastman Held Liable for Damages 
under Sherman Act 


Upholds 


Supreme Court 


Decision of Lower 


Court in Case against 


Eastman Kodak Company by the Southern Photo 
Materials Company 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
HE Supreme Court of the 
United States has affirmed the 
judgment of the Federal District 
Court for Northern Georgia 
against the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany to recover damages for in- 
juries sustained by the Southern 
Photo Materials Company through 
the defendant’s violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This 
act not only makes it illegal to 
monopolize or combine to monopo- 
interstate trade, but author- 
any person injured in his 
business or property by reason of 
unything declared to be unlawful 
the act to sue therefor and 
recover threefold the damages 
sustained and a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee. 

In the lower court, the jury 
rendered a verdict for the South- 
ern Photo Materials Company, as- 
sessing its actual damages at 
$7,914.66. Judgment was entered 
against the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany for triple this amount and an 
attorney’s fee. This was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the case was then appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 

The final decision relates that, 
prior to 1910, the Kodak company 
iad dealt with the Southern com- 
y on the same terms as with 
other dealers, but that in that year 
the Kodak company, having ac- 
quired control of stock houses in 
\tlanta which were in competition 
with the Southern company, and 
after unsuccessfully attempting to 
purchase the latter’s business had, 
in furtherance of its purpose to 
monopolize, thereafter refused to 
sell its goods to the Southern com- 
pany at dealers’ discounts, and 
would no longer furnish goods, ex- 
cept at the retail prices at which 
they were sold by other dealers 
and agencies which the defendant 
owned and controlled. “And,” the 


lize 
izes 


by 


pan 
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decision continues, “the plaintiff 
being thus deprived, by reason of 
the monopoly, of the ability to 
obtain the defendant’s goods and 
supply them to its trade, its busi- 
ness had been greatly injured and 
it had sustained large damages in 
the loss of the profits which it 
would have realized in the four 
years covered by the suit had it 
been able to continue the purchase 
and sale of such goods.” 

In its answer, the Kodak com- 
pany denied that it had combined 
to monopolize interstate trade, or 
refused to sell its goods to the 
Southern Photo Materials Com- 
pany at the dealers’ discounts in 
furtherance of a purpose to monop- 
olize. The answer also claimed 
that the Kodak company had not 
only committed no _ actionable 
wrong, but that in any event the 
Southern company had sustained 
no damages capable of ascertain- 
ment upon any legal basis. 


MONOPOLY NOT QUESTIONED 


The appeal, on a writ of error, 
assigned a number of errors, only 


three of which were considered 
by the Supreme Court. These did 
not involve the existence of the 
monopoly, which was not ques- 
tioned on appeal, but related solely 
to whether there was local juris- 
diction in the District Court, 
whether the refusal of the Kodak 
company to sell the Southern com- 
pany at dealers’ discounts was in 
furtherance of a purpose to mo- 
nopolize and constituted an action- 
able wrong which could form the 
basis for damages, and whether 
there was any legal proof on which 
a measurement of the damages 
could be based. 

In regard to the first question, 
the Supreme Court, after a lengthy 
and technical discussion of the 
law, ruled that the lower court had 
jurisdiction. 

Regarding the question of the 
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Kodak company’s furtherance of 
a purpose to monopolize by re- 
fusing to sell, it was contended 
that the refusal was justified by 
the fact that the Southern com- 
pany had previously undertaken 
to handle the goods of another 
manufacturer under a preferential 
contract. However, the decision 
mentions that it was not shown 
that the Kodak company knew 
of this contract when it refused to 
sell its goods to the Southern 
company. In this, the Supreme 
Court found no direct evidence 
that the refusal to sell was in pur- 
suance of a purpose to monopolize, 
but it expressed the belief that the 
circumstances sufficiently tended 
to indicate such purpose, and 
quoted the opinion of the lower 
court as follows: 

“Clearly, it could not be held 
as a matter of law that the de- 
fendant was actuated by innocent 
motives rather than by an inten- 
tion and desire to perpetuate a 
monopoly.” 

On the question of the amount 
of damages, the decision relates 
that there was substantial evidence 
to the effect that prior to 1910 
the Southern Photo Materials 
Company had an established busi- 
ness in selling supplies used by pro- 
fessional photographers, of which 
it carried a complete line, pur- 
chased in large part from the 
Kodak company. After the de- 
fendant’s refusal to sell, it was 
shown that the Southern company 
was unable to supply the greater 
part of the goods bought by pro- 
fessional photographers, and lost 
its established trade in such goods. 
Under these circumstances, the 
plaintiff claimed that it was en- 
titled to recover, as the loss of 
profits, the amount of its gross 
profits on the Kodak company’s 
goods during the four years pre- 
ceding the suit, which was shown, 
less the additional expense which 
it would have incurred in handling 
the goods during the four-year 
period, which was estimated. 

The Kodak company contended 
that there was a lack of compe- 
tent proof of the damages claimed, 
and that the damages were 
purely speculative. Another con- 
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tention was that the Southern 
company was not entitled to dam- 
ages because it had participated in 
the unlawful acts in furtherance 
of the monopoly. But it was 
shown that the jury in the Court 
of Appeals had rightfully decided 
that the plaintiff had not know- 
ingly and wilfully helped to build 
up the monopoly, and in regard to 
the damages the decision of the 
Supreme Court, in affirming the 
judgment of the lower court, 
states: 

“We conclude that plaintiff's 
evidence as to the amount of dam- 
ages, while mainly circumstantial, 
was competent; and that it suffi- 
ciently showed the extent of the 
damages, as a matter of just and 
reasonable inference, to warrant 
the submission of this question to 
the jury. The jury was instructed, 
in effect, that the amount of the 
damages could not be determined 
by mere speculation or guess, but 
must be based on evidence fur- 
nishing data from which the 
amount of the probable loss could 
be ascertained as a matter of rea- 
sonable inference. And the ques- 
tion as to the amount of the plain- 
tiff’s damages having been prop- 
erly submitted to the jury, its 
determination as to this matter is 
conclusive.” 


American Brakeblok Account 
for Groesbeck-Hearn 


The American Brake Materials (or 


Detroit, a subsidiary of the 
American Brake, Shoe and Foundry 
Company, manufacturer of American 
Brakebloks for brake linings, has ap 
uae Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., New 
fork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Automotive and 
other business papers wi will be used. 


poration, 


Appoints John M. Sweeney 
Company 


The Sportsman, Boston, has appointed 
The John M. Sweeney Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, also of Boston, 
as its New England advertising repre 
sentative. 


Safety Ladder Account for 
Cincinnati Agency 
The Dayton Safety Ladder Company, 
Cincinnati, has appointed The Keelor 
& Stites Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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The Journal led in 


National Advertising 
gains for 1926... 


460,054 


lines! 


—which is 126,966 lines 
more than the gain made 
by the second paper. 


(These figures include totals for daily and Sunday) 


the JOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
900 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bldg.,Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


10-27 { 
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A Helping 
Hand for New House 
Magazines 


Cotumpia Ort Company 
Rosstyn, Va. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are sending you today, unde: 
separate cover, the February issue of 
“The Oil Can.” Will you please regis- 
ter this in your house organ file? 

Cotumeia Ort Company 
Rosert G. WorTHINGTON, 
President 


Taytor System or Cotor Harmony, 
NC. 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like to register with you 
the name of our new monthly magazine 
which is to be entitled ‘“‘Color-Craft”. 

This small magazine will be sent free 
to a carefully selected list of manufac- 
turers, the arts and crafts, and repre- 
sentative educators. The contents of the 
magazine will be authoritative news 
regarding newer trends in color and 
color combination as pertaining to manu- 
facturing problems, and other activities 
in which the proper use of color is a 
factor. 

Taytor System or Cotor Harmony, 

NC. 
H. Weser, 
Director of Sales. 


Perers & Crarx, INc. 
Detroit, Mic. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are enclosing a copy of the first 
issue of “Nightcap”—not exactly a house 
organ, but a house magazine designed 
to entertain our friends and clients. In- 
cidentally, of course it is our hope that 
it will lead to a wider acquaintance and 
perhaps even new business alliances! 

We thought perhaps it might interest 
you. 

Hoven, 


Hoven, 


Perers & Crark, INc., 
Leroy A. CLarK, 
Vice-President. 


Wizarp Appiirance CoMPANY 
St. Lovuts, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You may be interested in the little 
house organ—or whatever else you may 
choose to call it—which we have just 
launched. It is designed to serve as a 
friendly link between us, our dealers 
and their foot men. 

Wizarpv AppLiaANce CoMPANY 
A. MEYER, 
Advertising Department. 


<s year there is a large 
turnover in house magazines. 
Publications that were started on 
the spur of the moment are dis- 
continued in the same manner. 
“Let’s get out a house magazine” 
is made as a suggestion and is 
often adopted without further 
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thought. The task of getting ou 
the publication is turned over ty 
one or more individuals who may 
or may not be qualified to edit 
such a publication. 

A series of articles in Printers’ 
INK MontTHLy has pointed out 
what is necessary to make a house 
magazine of interest and of value 
to its recipients. These articles 
were written after a study of sev- 
eral hundred publications, and 
should be helpful to any organiza 
tions that contemplate publishing 
house magazines or to those al 
ready publishing them. 

If a house magazine can be made 
unselfish so that it actually provides 
the reader with interesting info: 
mation and gives helpful sugges 
tions to those who will take the 
time to read it, it is more likely to 
pay its way. 

A list of articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY concern 
ing house magazines will be fur- 
nished any reader on request 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Made Sales 
Agertt for G. B. Kent Brushes 


The G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., line of 
brushes will be sold exclusively in the 
United States through the Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic Brush Company, Florence 
Mass. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York, has transferred its agency rights 
to the Pro- Phy-Lac-Tie company follow 
ing its adoption of a policy of handling 
exclusively drugs, chemicals and spe 
cialties of its own manufacture. 


V. G. Iden Joins 
“The United States Daily” 


V. G. Iden, who has been managing 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, for the last six years, has 
resigned to become news research di 
rector of The United States Dail) 
Washington, D. C. He was at one 
time associate editor of the Marine 
Review and the Iron Trade Review. 


“Nation’s Business” 


Hal Hursh, formerly with Guy § 
Osborn, Inc., at Detroit, has been added 
to the advertising sales staff of Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C. He will 
work in the Chicago territory. 


Joins 


Carl Jensen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Brooklyn, N. Y., News 
has started an advertising business in 
that city under his own name. 
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Making Your Reamers Work Right 
RA. See Oe in eG » 


we 


Selling the saving 
of time and labor 


IME- and labor-sav- 
ing devices haven't 
yet scratched the surface— 
industrial or home. 
So we are told by sales- 
men of such devices,— 
Because so many men 
(yes, executives, too) are 
inattentive... hard to in- 
terest. . . slow to change. 
lime- and labor-saving 
devices need advertising— 
a lot of advertising! 
Popular Science Monthly 
has long dealt with time 


| ypunllenne 


and labor saving in fac- 
tory, shop, office and home. 


Its readers are practical 
men who welcome ideas or 
appliances for getting the 
most out of a given ex- 
penditure of energy. 

They themselves seek 
the short, quick, best way 
to do the job. 

For help in marketing a 
device for saving time or 
labor in office, warehouse, 
factory or home, write 
Popular Science Monthly. 
ABC 302,018. 71%home 


owners. 86.6% own 
cars. 73% have incomes 


$2,000 up. For circula- 


tion analysis, write 250 


Fourth Ave., New York 


Scremce 


rouvoee, hl @D IN TT Df IL. YY 1872 
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The Electrical Ne 


Two Hemispheres 


It take: 
the up 

n ELI 
all else 
world-v 
corresp. 
ELEC! 
its new: 


Asa m. 
WOR! 
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tan dail 


ELEC’ 
¢ ITTeSpC 
dates 
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Each red dot on dents su 


these two payes — Editor 
citors 


news correspondent Direct 
or Editor. Through field thr 
direct-wire coanee- a 
tion with ELE telegrap 
TRICAL WORLD® $ 
= telegraph oper- 
ator, located at 
publishing hea d- 
quarters in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Buiid- 
ing, New York City, 
important electrical 
events are reported 
in the fastest pos - 
sible time for 
each week's 
issue. 


In Editorial Service—in Paid Circulatiogin / 
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enter of 


Electrical World 
has direct - wire 
connection with 
its 138 world- 
wide News Cor- 
respondents and 
Editors. 


It takes the most modern facilities to bring.yow 
the up-to-the-minute news yeu-readeach Weele 
n ELECTRICAL WORLD, But,. above 
al else, it takes “iere=— time “in butiding 2 
world-wide organizatiot Of trated and able news 
correspondents, Over a petied Of-¢3-years, the 
BLECFRIC AL, “WORLD “his been perfecting 
its news-gath@ring’ org@hizatior 


Asa marter of genefal intérést, ELEC PRICAL 
WORLD has bettefand more-Sxterisive“news- 
yathering facilities than many-great metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers; 


ELECTRICAL“ WORLD * fas_ 101, news 
correspondents located throughopt the United 
States and Canada, 24 correspondents in /21 
different foreign countries. Thege» correspon 
dents supplement the work of the’staf¥ of 13 
Editors working from eight branch offices. 


Direct-wire connection is, maintajded with the 
field through ELECTRICAL WORLD'S own 
telegraph operator, showast abgwe. 


ELECTRICAL 


The quality, reliability and speed 
of its News Service has brought 
to ELECTRICAL WORLD 
anqualified ‘recognition’ as “The 
Newspaper of :the Electrical 
Industry,’’ and a reputation fdr 
Leadership that stands unap> 
proached. | 


WORLD 
10th Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK 
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TRUE TALK 


—evidencing 

the peculiar power 
of certain 

business papers 


ECENTLY a general magazine made its 
own investigation on the selling of 
cheesecloth. Retail merchants and 

wholesalers were asked which brands were the 
best sellers— and the reasons why. 


In the majority of answers “Curity” cheesecloth, 
made by the Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
stood at or near the top. Some replies attri- 
buted “Curity” leadership to the advertising done 
in consumer magazines, notably The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
Pictorial Review. 


However, neither “Curity” nor any other cheese- 
cloth had been advertised to the consumer! 
“Curity” has advertised, intelligently and con- 
sistently, in the Economist Group and one other 
business paper—with the logical result. Today, 
retailers and wholesalers alike think of “Curity” 
as the leading brand, the biggest advertiser and 
the cheesecloth best known to the general public. 


Which is another proof that it pays to give your 
selling success a sound and sufficient framework. 


“Tell and sell the merchant—and 
he’ll tell and sell the millions” 


The He conomist Group 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
DRY GOODS REPORTFR DRYGOODSMAN 





The Sales Ridden Public 


Why People Are No Longer Being Attracted in Such Large Numbers by 
the Advertising of Special Sales 


By William J. Brown 


Sales and Advertising Manager, James McCreery & Company 


{Avruor’s Note: The subject is one 
has been greatly discussed by re- 
stores in the last year. Retailers 
said much. The public has said 
ng. The author has presumed fo 
nify the public in this address.] 
| \M the sales-ridden public. I 

hear that you have been won- 
dering why my family and I have 
not been responding to your sales 
in the last two years, the way we 
did in the “good old days.” 

Perhaps if I tell you some of 
the reasons why you've lost out 
with us, we may get down to a 
better understanding. Anyhow, 
I'll be very frank and here’s hop- 
ing you'll reciprocate with me in 
your future advertising. 

You see, general 

some years has been evenly good 


and naturally I’ve got my share 


of prosperity. I’ve got more in 
the savings banks and on the other 
hand I’ve been able to purchase 
considerably more. Perhaps I 
have gone in for time payments a 
little heavier, but in relation to 
my increased earning power, it is 
not, I assure you, out of balance. 

You'd be surprised how the ad- 
ditional purchasing power has 
broadened my family and myself. 
We have so many more things we 
wouldn’t have even thought of 
years ago; we go to so many new 
places; we see sO many new 
things. It just seems we are 
learning all the time. 

You know, I hear you advertis- 
ing men say we are not reading as 
much as we did. Well, my news- 
paper and magazine bills tell a 
different story, the way they creep 
up each year. You have just got 

read nowadays to keep up with 
the times and the newspapers are 
certainly making the world much 
more intimate and informed. 

\nd we take our regular diet 

radio programs, too, and we 
address delivered before the 


t convention of The National Retail 
Goods Association. 


business for 


are often’ at the movies. And 
since we have had the car there’s 
very little we miss in traveling 
around. 

I'm giving you our new back- 
ground because it seems _ that 
sometimes you don’t realize how 
much broader we are and how 
much better we are equipped to 
do our purchasing. 

We have a real fine home, fur- 
nished according to my wife’s 
ideas, it has the newest in con- 
veniences and to my knowledge 
she secured most all of them by 
shopping around in your stores 
and not through your sales. These 
new things you seem to have in 
stock, but you seldom advertise 
them. With all these modern de- 
vices, it gives my wife more 
leisure to develop herself and I 
find her learning so much about 
interior decorating. 

As she and my daughter do 
practically all of the purchasing 
in your stores, I talked over this 
matter of your big sales with 
them, before I came and asked 
them why they didn’t take advan- 
tage of them. They told me they 
still do to a certain extent, but 
they are a bit discouraged. 

My wife’s foremost complaint is 
that most of the merchandise you 
feature in sales is lower in qual- 
ity than the average you carry. I 
explained to her what trading- 
down meant. She saw the point 
and said not only did you too 
often feature the right type of 
merchandise, skimped in the qual- 
ity, but you also constantly have 
sales on the undesirable things. 

She has been looking for new 
furniture for our living-room. 
Most of the stores are advertising 
three-piece and two-piece suites 
and she says none of her friends 
is buying them. She wants odd 
pieces and wants to select the ma- 
terials to cover them. In regard 
to rugs, she won’t have the aver- 
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age domestic rug that is advertised 
because it conflicts with her color 
scheme. She is looking for a sale 
of real nice metal base lamps, but 
she still finds wooden bases fre- 
quently advertised. 

And all through the home- 
furnishing departments, she com- 
plains that your advertising is not 
stressing the new ideas and style 
of interior decorating that she is 
acquiring. She seems to think 
that you still depend too much on 
the old bromides for your volume. 

And now for my daughter; she 
is the Fashion Advisor for the 
family. She thinks and talks style 
very strongly. She reads your 
advertisements, more I’m sure 
than her mother did at her age, 
but she has difficulty in finding 
the correct and consistent style in 
them. 

She is now at the point where 
she questions your ability to dic- 
tate the fashion because you are 
always saying this or that dress 
is the new style when it is very 
evident from the illustration that 
the dress is dowdy. You confuse 
the use of style, fashion and good 
taste in your advertising copy, so 
she gave me these interpretations 
of the terms: 

“Style is Permanent, Fashion is 
Changeable. Style is the Spirit, 
Fashion is the letter of the law. 
Style is that which is adopted and 
accepted as good, regardless of 
period. Fashion is that which is 
subject to change in the mode. 

“Style: Good things of any 
period remain in themselves good 
in style—though they may not be 
in the Fashion or Mode of the 
Moment. Fashions can be bought. 
Style is inherent, but can be ac- 
quired. 

“This applies not only to dress, 
but to ornaments, furniture, etc., 
and all the things with which the 
individual surrounds him or her- 
self. Style is the sincere expres- 
sion of the artist. Fashion is that 
in style, which is accepted by the 
discriminating as suitable and in 
Good Taste. 

“This includes : 

“1. The elimination of senseless 
ornamentation. 

“2. A study of line and color as 
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a suitable frame for the indi- 
vidual. 

“3. A study of the technique of 
those who have made a success in 
dress, etc. 

“The first question the fashion- 
able woman asks herself is, ‘Is jt 
smart?’ never ‘Is it becoming” 
Good Taste is not a matter of 
opinion, but a matter of knovwl- 
edge.” 

Many a time she has been lured 
to one of your stores by exag- 
gerated comparative prices, only 
to be wiser the next time. She. 
too, finds that sale merchandise js 
often not in the best taste and 
skimped in quality, so that now 
she more frequently ignores. your 
advertising and drops in to buy a 
dress from your regular assort- 
ment at the regular price. 

So you can safely advertise 
more of your regular price mer- 
chandise. She may not be in the 
very next day, but I know she'll 
think of you the first time she 
needs something. 

I had difficulty stopping her 
when she started telling me of the 
wrong type of merchandise she 
sees you constantly advertising. | 
can remember how she used to 
laugh at your sales of blouses and 
skirts, when they were rapidly 
going out of fashion. She just 
ignored them and you finally 
stopped it. 

Even this year, she says, many 
of the stores were advertising 
sales of heavy weight silk stock- 
ings, many of them with cotton 
tops. She buys chiffon weight 
mostly and with the short skirts 
she wears, she would just like to 
know how she would be able to 
wear cotton tops, and not get her 
picture in the tabloids? 

One of my sons is at colleg 
and he tells me all the colleges ar¢ 
overcrowded. Here, again, is m) 
opportunity to impress upon you 
the fact that we are constantly 
sprucing up on education. He said 
he recently had a sad experience 
with a sale. A certain store ad- 
vertised men’s neckwear at prices 
that made him feel he could buy 
a half dozen or so. He went out 
of his way to attend that sale and 
then to his disgust he found that 
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the ties were an odd lot, old pat- 
terns and bad colorings. He says 
he is not going ever to be im- 
pressed with the advertising of 
that store again. 

Well, don’t let me bother you 
all morning with the complaints 
of the public. I think it is rather 
a fine spirit to allow me to say 
anything after you have been dic- 
tating to me all these years. 

And that last sentence gives me 
courage to tell you the funda- 
mental truth. You have always 
told us just what you had selected 
for us to buy. Now in the light 
of our increased knowledge, we 
are going to tell you what we will 
want you to buy for our selection. 

Don’t be afraid to tell us about 
your better merchandise. The 
desire to possess the best is in all 
of us. We will also read your in- 
formation about your store, if it 
is written in a news angle, from 
our point of view. 

And about sales in general: 
Frankly, if the present prosperity 
continues, we are increasingly less 
interested. Of course, we will re- 
spond to an advertisement where 
fashion comes first and the value 
is genuinely low. But don’t try 
to fool us on this point, because 
we'll soon lose faith in your ad- 
vertising, if you exaggerate your 
statements. 

However, I wouldn’t worry 
about the public. We intend to 
do less mass buying and more 
discriminating selection. If you 
study us more carefully as to 
what we are today and not go 
along on what we used to be, 
you'd find us easily pleased. Your 
advertising, too, would be along 
psychological lines and you would 
create so many desires within my 
family for your merchandise that 
I'm afraid our charge account 
would go skyward. 


Bon Ami Reports Net Profit 


The Bon Ami Company, New York, 
Bon Ami cleanser, and _ subsidiaries, 
for the year ended December 31, 1926. 
reports a net profit of $1,050,393, after 
charges and Federal taxes. 


H. A. Plath, formerly engaged in 
advertising work at Detroit, has started 
an advertising art business at Seattle, 


Wash. 


_ ° 
Paper Trades Planning 
. . . 
Co-operative Campaign 

The National Paper Trade As 
tion, New York, at its annual n 
last week voted to undertake a fiv 
program of advertising. It will 
purpose of this campaign to stimula 
use of paper and better printing 
make known the i insignia of the asso 
and what it represents to those er 
in the industry and to users of p: 

The association includes in its mem 
bership dealers in both wrapping pape 
and fine paper. Not only was unani 
mous approval given to the advertising 
plan but it has received the endorse 
ment of mill interests which wil! co 
operate. 

Details of the five-year program, 
which calls for the use of general : aga: 
zines, business papers and direct-mai 
advertising, are now being worked out 
and recommendations will be submitted 
for approval at the October meeting of 
the association. 

James L. Smith, of the Chicago Pape: 
Company, Chicago, who suggested | 
a campaign, is handling details of work 
ing out the program. 

J. C. Mallalieu, of New York. wa: 
elected president of the  associatior 
W. N. Gillett, of Chicago, was elected 
vice president in charge of the fine paper 
division; H. Mathewson, Minne 
apolis, vice-president in charge of the 
wrapping paper division, and Charles 
Addoms, of New York, treasurer 

a Chamberlain has been 
pointed secretary of the fine pap 
vision with headquarters at New 
N. A. Schoenbucher, who was a 
pointed secretary of the wrapping pape 
livision, will be located at ( hicago 


Advanced by National Lamp 
Works 


N. H. Boynton has been ap; 
assistant general sales manager of th 
National Lamp Works of General Elec 
tric Company, Cleveland, to take charge 
especially of sales promotion activities. 
For several years he has been gener 
manager of the Buckeye lamp division, 
in which position he will be succeeded 
hy Charles B. Gray, assistant general 
manager 

W. E. Underwood has been appointed 
advertising manager of the National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Con 
pany. For several years he has beer 
associated in the publicity department 
and succeeds P. B. Zimmerman, who 
as previously reported, has been made 
sales manager of the newly formed 
electrical refrigeration department of 
the General Electric Company. 


Winton Watch Account for 


Frowert Agency 

The Winton Watch division of the 
Hipp-Didisheim Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the Percival K. 
Frowert Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Magazines and newspapers 
will be used. 
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A SPACE BUYER 


in one of the Country's largest agencies recently said: 
“The most important fact we are concerned with in 
selecting a newspaper to advertise in is the view of 
the local merchant toward the newspaper, for the 
local merchant knows each time he runs an advertise- 


ment whether or not it pulls.” 


In 1926 the local merchants of Syracuse, N. Y., 
selected the Herald to carry over 


47% 


of all local display advertising published in Syracuse. 


1926 lineages and percentages point conclusively to 


the Herald. 


HERALD 8,273,620 47.6%, 
Post-Standard 4,493,897 25.8% 
Journal 4,600,192 26.6% 


SYRACUSE HERALD 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston Chicago 
07 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
“Sun Pranciseo, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
A marketing agency, rendering expert service in all 


forms of merchandising and sales promotion, partic- 
ularly those involving the use of direct advertising. 





History 

James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc. 
was founded in 1916. The Com- 
pany has been operating as a 
marketing agency since 1921. 
Originally comprising three 
people, the marketing staff has 
grown steadily until it now 
numbers 46 people—supported 
by an organization of 144 men 
and women engaged in detail 
work and mechanical produc- 
tion incident to the serving of 
our clients. Since 1921 the 
creative staff has outgrown two 
offices and now occupies the 
entire 14th floor of The Gross 
Building, representing a floor 
space of 8,500 square feet. 


Plan of Operation 

The function of this organiza- 
tion is to analyze marketing 
methods and solve marketing 
problems; to plan sales and 
advertising campaigns; and to 
handle in complete detail the 
creation, production and dis- 
tribution of direct advertising. 
The business is divided into 
four independent, but closely 
correlated, departments: 


(1) Department of Analysis and 
Plan; (2) Copy Department; 
(3) Art Department; (4) Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Production 
and Distribution. The services 
of these departments may be 
bought individually or as a unit. 


The Staff 


Heading each department of 
James F. Newcomb & Co. Inc. 
is a man of broad merchandising 
experience and special training 
in those phases of selling and 
advertising not generally pro- 
vided for in the organization of 
general advertising agencies. 


Supporting each of these men is 
an adequate staff of specially 
selected and carefully trained 
specialists—each with a back- 
ground of broad experience and 
a long record of success in serv- 
ing large advertisers and adver- 
tising organizations. The record 
of the entire staff is open to 
inspection by advertisers who 
are considering Newcomb ser- 
vice. It is impressive and repre- 
sents what is probably the 
largest combination of mature 
merchandising and advertising 
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talent ever assembled by an or- 
ganization of this type. 


The basic idea in building this 
staff was to provide business 
houses with an organization as 
adequately equipped to furnish 
special forms of advertising ser- 
vice as the larger agencies are 
equipped to supply general ag- 


vertising. 


Prominent among the numerous 
types of special advertising ser- 
vice rendered by this organ- 
ization are the following: 
‘1) Increasing dealer distribu- 
tion in weak territories, (2) Pav- 
ing the way for salesmen in new 
territory, (3) Protecting rich 
markets against attack of com- 
petition, (4) Increasing the 
efficiency of retail outlets, 
(5) Securing greater coopera- 
tion from jobbers and sales 
agents, (6) Locating and devel- 
oping new types of distributors, 
(7) Doing a complete advertis- 
ing job in markets too limited 
or scattered to permit the use of 
magazines of newspapers on an 
economical basis, (8) Getting 
across personalized messages to 
groups that will not respond to 
ageneral appeal, (9) Cultivat- 
ing territory that sales- 

men cannot work, or 

which they work in- 

frequently, (10) Check- 

ing up on existing sales 

and advertising plans 

to determine whether 
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they are properly balanced and 
efficiently coordinated. 


Record of Achievement 

At the present time James F. 
Newcomb & Co. Inc. is serving 
over 75 advertisers, among 
which are some of the largest 
and most prominent business 
institutions of the country. It 
is contrary to our policy to 
broadcast the names of our 
clients. But, where permission 
has been granted by the client, 
names and records of achieve- 
ment are available for confi- 
dential consideration by those 
desiring to measure the value 
of our service by the yardstick 
of actual experience. 


Financial Responsibility 
Advertisers with large and im- 
portant marketing programs— 
involving large appropriations 
—trightfully desire full informa- 
tion as to the financial structure 
and credit record of the organi- 
zation to be entrusted with the 
responsibility of handling that 
appropriation, producing all 
material according to schedule 
and acting as the advertiser's 
representative in many impor- 
tant transactions. For informa- 
tion on the financial 
standing of James F. 
Newcomb & Co. Inc. 
we refer those in- 
terested in our service 
to any bank or com- 
mercial agency. 
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TORONTO 


“‘The Veritable Heart of Canada’”’ 











Building projects for 1927 
in Toronto city amount to 
$70,000,000. This includes 
two large hotels. over twelve 
millions in commercial build- 
ings and ten millions in 
dwellings. Are you getting 
your share of the money 
that’s circulating here? 


In Toronto and Ontario The 
Daily Star (145,000), is the 
leading daily and The Star 
Weekly (193,000), the only 
week-end newspaper. 








Powerful Alone—In Combination Irresistible 


United States Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
247 Park Ave., 666 Wrigley Bldg., Old South Bldg., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 











“Red Hat” 


Interferes with Stand- 


ard Oil “Red Crown” 


Testimony of Psychology Professor Influences Decision of Patent Office 
Examiner 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
HE trade-mark, Red Hat, is 
not entitled to registration by 
the Independent Oil Men of Amer- 
ica, according to a recent and 
long-deferred decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences of the 
Patent Office. Registration was 
opposed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana on the ground 
that the mark was not owned by 
the applicant, and that it so nearly 
resembled Standard’s mark, Red 
Crown, that confusion in trade 
would be likely. 

For the purpose of the proceed- 
ing, the Examiner did not question 
the ownership of the mark, how- 
ever, and based his decision on the 
resemblance of the marks. In this 
regard, an interesting phase of the 
case was the consideration of tes- 
timony introduced by Norris H. 
Reed and Professor Edward Ste- 
vens Robinson relative to actual 
confusion and the tests by means 
of which it was established. 

The Examiner found that two 
resemblances resided in the fact 
that the word “Red,” used as a 
prefix, is common to the marks, 
and that the objects in the center 
of concentric circles, the repre- 
sentation of a crown in one mark 
and a hat in the other, are both in 
a color which is dominantly red. 

Mr. Reed, who is advertising 
manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, testified that 
while driving an automobile in 
lowa he sought to purchase gaso- 
line and confused the two marks. 
The Examiner decided, however, 
that his confusion occurred at some 
distance from the gasoline pumps 
bearing the marks, and that his 
mistake was apparent to him when 
he approached the pumps and be-- 
fore delivery of the gasoline. 

The testimony of Professor 
ary was based on experi- 

nts made by him on students 

1 his psychology class at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. Objection was 
made to the consideration of this 
testimony by counsel for the appli- 
cant on the ground of hearsay, 


and the decision of the Examiner 
devotes several pages to an analy- 
sis of the legal and other phases 
finally de- 


of the 
cided : 

“As an inference from observed 
and communicable data obtained 
by these experiments the Exami- 
ner deems the testimony of Robin- 
son to inherently possess much 
more certainty on the question of 
likelihood of confusion in trade 
than any inference the Examiner 
has actually been able to make 
from the facts hereinbefore ana- 
lyzed. He therefore adopts the 
testimony of this witness as prob- 
ably correct. It is therefore 
ruled that the marks so nearly re- 
semble each other that confusion 
in trade would be likely if both of 
the marks perform the function of 
indicating origin.” 

As to the indication of origin, 
the Examiner commented on the 
fact that the applicant, being an 
association, neither manufactures 
nor sells gasoline—the common 
product identified by both marks. 
He found, however, that gasoline 
was sold by the members of the 
applicant corporation, and that the 
gasoline sold was associated in 
the minds of purchasers with the 
mark of the applicant. Further- 
more, the testimony showed that 
the applicant had control over the 
quality of the gasoline sold by its 
members. Therefore, the Ex- 
aminer was fully persuaded, ac- 
cording to his decision, that pur- 
chasers of gasoline from the 
members of the applicant cor- 
poration would rely upon the mark 
of the applicant to distinguish a 
particular product from that sold 
by other traders, except in so far 
as the mark might be confused 
with other marks. Hence, he held 
that the symbol performs the 


argument, and 
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function of indicating origin and 
was capable of being owned, and 
continued : 

“Whether the applicant or some 
third party has title to the right 
created by this use is believed to 
be a question with which the op- 
poser can here have no more con- 
cern than any other member of 
the general public.” Accordingly, 
the Examiner held that confusion 
in trade would be likely, adjudged 
that the applicant is not entitled to 
the registration for which it made 
application, and _ sustained the 
notice of opposition. 


Roi Cooper Megrue Dies 


Roi Cooper Megrue, author of sixteen 
plays of which, perhaps, the best known 
is “It Pays to Advertise,” died in New 
York on February 27 at the age of 
forty-three years. 

When his farce about advertising 
made its appearance in 1914, it caused 
great discussion among advertising men 
as well as the general public. The 
Schoolmaster in a friendly review in 
Printers’ Ink pointed out at the time 
that it was a farce which no one was 
expected to take seriously. ‘ 

When the play went to Boston in 
1916, the George Frost Co., maker of 
Boston Garters, which were mentioned 
in the play, gave a theatre party to 
1,200 people—including 500 of its own 
employees, the advertising managers of 
various newspapers in New England, 
and school and college classes in adver 
tising. 

During the entire run of the play in 
New York, Sherman & Bryan, advertis- 
ing agents, ran copy to offset the play’s 
thrusts at advertising. 

Grant Mitchell, who was the star of 
the original company, years later told 
the Advertising Club of New York that 
a director of a big manufacturing com 
pany had said to him: “I took our 
board of directors over to see ‘It Pays 
to Advertise’ and that night we called 
a meeting at the Astor and approved of 
plans for a large campaign, as a result 
of which we made $2,000,000.” 


Rubber Heel Account to 
Cleveland Agency 
The I. T. S. Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
manufacturer of I. T. S. rubber heels, 
has appointed The Krichbaum-Liggett 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Fort Worth “Press” Appoints 
Ralph Henderson 


Ralph Henderson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Houston, Texas, Press, 
has been appointed business manager of 
the Fort Worth Press. 


INK 


Survey Made of Wholesale 


Accessory Distribution 

A large and representative group of 
accessory manufacturers are distribut 
ing their products at wholesale in 532 
cities and towns in the United States, 
according to a survey just completed 
hy the Motor and Accessory Manufac. 
turers Association. Working with an 
organized accessory group of the mem 
bership, the association has made a 
study which shows the number of 
communities in which one or more 
manufacturers have recognized whole 
salers, the number of manufacturers 
represented, and the number of whole 
salers employed in each city. Separate 
classifications have been made of the 
distribution facilities of companies sell 
ing through general automotive equip- 
ment jobbers and those selling through 
specialty distributors. 

Of the 582 cities and towns in the 
United States in which members had 
wholesale _ representation, automotive 
equipment jobbers were employed in 
539 and specialty distributors in 254 
communities. It was shown that acces 
sory manufacturers generally were em- 
ploying a large number of jobbers, six 
having more than 500 of these accounts, 
while manufacturers employing specialty 
distributors maintained a comparatively 
small number of outlets. 

In the analysis of outlets of manu 
facturers selling through automotive 
equipment jobbers, there appeared 539 
cities where one or more manufacturers 
had representation and 390 where three 
or more had jobbers. Cities where one 
or more manufacturers selling through 
specialty distributors maintained a 
counts numbered 254 while three or 
more manufacturers were represented 
in 104 cities. 


H. H. Whitely Heads Mich- 


igan Newspaper League 

H. H. Whitely, of the Dowagiac 
News, was elected president of the 
Michigan League of Home Dailies, at a 
recent meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
William H. Shumaker, of the Three 
Rivers Commercial, is now vice-presi 
dent. H. Edmund Scheerer, of Scheerer, 
Inc., is secretary-treasurer. 
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Textile Novelty Account for 
Frank Presbrey toyed 


The Yomanco Production Compa 
Saco, Me., manufacturer of textile nov 
elties, has appointed the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Mag: 
zines will be used. 


Lighting Fixture Account for 
C. J. Oliphant 


Company, Inc., New 
and manufacturer ol 
lighting fixtures, has placed its adver 
tising account with the C. J. Oliphant 
es Agency, Inc., also of New 
ork. 


The Cassidy 
York, designer 
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OMAHA 
WORLD HERALD 








“Right here in Omaha you 
have acres of diamonds, which 
when developed, will astonish 
the world.” 

Samuel Vauclain. 


Sixty-five years ago a frontier trading 
post among the Indians, today a city of 
more than 210,000 people — that's the 
history of Omaha's growth to date—and, 
supported by the richest agricultural 
region in the world, in almost the exact 
center of the country, in the pathway of 
America’s population, which is moving 
westward year by year—Omaha presents 
a market that cannot be profitably over- 
looked by national advertisers. 


YOU CAN REACH THE PEOPLE OF THIS RICH TERRITORY BY PLACING 
YOUR SALES MESSAGE IN 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Circulation, January, 1927, 110,537 DAILY—113,899 SUNDAY 


— ———ae 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Should Dealers Get 
Credit for Direct-from- 
the-Consumer Orders? 


Tue Hamirton Metat Propucts Co. 
HamItton, On10 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have been conducting a national 
advertising campaign for one of our 
metal specialties and have been offering 
to make shipments direct to the cus- 
tomer, if there was no local dealer. 

We would like to know what the 
general policy is on handling such 
orders, that is, whether the order is 
credited and referred to the nearest 
dealer. At present, when we receive an 
individual order for our article, we teil 
the customer that his nearest dealer will 
deliver the article and the remittance is 
sent to the dealer with the name of 
the customer. Thus we show the dealer 
that we are trying to cooperate with 
him. Our main objection to a continua- 
tion of this policy is neglect on the 
dealer’s part to give prompt service, 
which reacts badly on us and in some 
instances individual customers have com- 
plained to the magazine company about 
our negligence. 

We would appreciate any information 
which you can give us on this subject, 
together with any special references that 
you may have regarding articles in pre- 
vious issues. 

Tue Hamitton Mertrat Propucts Co. 
Srpney Pixker, 
Sales Manager. 


HE general policy of com- 

panies selling through retail 
channels, upon receipt of an order 
direct, is to turn the order over to 
a nearby dealer to fill, giving him 
the full retail price as received 
from the customer. A _ variation 
of this policy is for the company 
to deliver the product by mail or 
express to the customer, at the 
same time sending the dealer a 
check or credit memorandum for 
the full price of the sale. 

In instances where there is no 
regular dealer for the product near 
enough to the customer to give 
prompt service, the company 
usually fills the order direct and 
then uses the fact that it has made 
a sale as an inducement for some 
dealer in that territory to handle 
the line. There is no good reason 
why a dealer should receive credit 
for an order emanating from a 
district quite outside his natural 
sales radius, even if he does hap- 
pen to be the dealer nearest the 
customer. 

When a dealer does not make 
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deliveries promptly, he helps to 
build ill-will for the company. 
This is a problem which must he 
handled by correspondence with 
the dealer and by direct conversa 
tion between the salesman and the 
dealer. If the dealer still shows 
reluctance to speed up deliveries, 
the company is forced to fill the 
orders direct. Delay is most likely 
to happen where the product sells 
for a comparatively small sum and 
does not repay the dealer’s extra 
trouble. If delay is general among 
dealers, the company, in order to 
hold good-will, must fill the orders 
direct, making such arrangements 
as seem best for giving the deale: 
credit for the sale, where such 
credit is due—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


° = . 
Joins Keelor & Stites Agency 

P. R. Hume has joined The Keelor 
& Stites Company, Cincinnati advertis 
ing agency, as an account executive 
He was formerly with the Tauber Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., Washingtor 
D. C., the Procter & Collier Company, 
and the J. Walter Thompson Con 
pany, Inc. 


Sand Account for Richardson- 
Briggs Agency 

The Ayers Mineral Company, Zanes 
ville, Ohio, producer of Amco certi 
fied molding sands, has appointed The 
Richardson-Briggs Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


F. M. Crawford with Buffalo 


Agency 
Floyd M. Crawford has joined the 
staff of Weinstock, Landsheft & Buck 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency. II 
was formerly assistant to the secretary 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club. 


W. W. Blanchfield Joins 
G. Logan Payne 
Walter W. Blanchfield, formerly wit 
the merchandising staff of the New 
York Daily News, has joined 1! 
G. Logan Payne Company, publishers’ 
representative. 


Atlas Powder Sales and Net 
Earnings 
Sales of the Atlas Powder Compa: 
Wilmington, Del., explosives, for 1926 
amounted to $20,454,323. Net ear 
ings, a taxes and charges, wer 
$2,381,2 
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How an 


“Intelligent Creative Service”’ 


can serve 


any advertising agency 


a 


Sb service may either be supplemen- 

tary or complete according to your 
requirements. It offers an intelligent co- 
operation in preparing all physical phases 
of advertising, namely : 

The development of an idea by rough, 
semi-comprehensive, comprehensive and 
finished layouts—an intimate knowledge 
of the sources of supply and the practical 
purchase, direction and production of 
advertising illustrations, typography and 
reproduction, truly an intelligent, cre- 
ative service. 

We write no copy and we serve ad- 
vertising agencies exclusively, or through 
the agency, its client. Write for price 
list and sample layouts. 


FLOING-PLUMER, inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING f \ 58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 


DETROIT yw CHICAGO 
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Indiana 
Offers a Prosperous 


Farm Market 


The State Fairs are best patron- 
ized when farming conditions are 
good. 

The attendance at the Indiana 
State Fair for 1926 broke all records. 
The Indiana State Fair closed the 
year with $100,000 in the treasury, as 
against a balance of only $3,000 two 
years ago. 


Secretary E. J. Barker, of the In- 
diana Board of Agriculture, in report- 
ing this information, says that only 
two State Fairs made money for 19206. 
They are Indiana and California. 





Here is definite evidence that 
there is good business in sight for ad- 
vertisers in the Indiana Farm Market. 
The only medium which efficiently 
covers this field is 


The Farmer’s Guide 


Huntington, Indiana 


150,000 Weekly 


WM. G. CAMPBELL 


B. KIRK RANKIN 
anager 


Publisher 
Represented by 


J. M. RIDDLE CO.—Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 














Radio Programs Are Now Being 
Advertised in Newspaper Space 


» Advertiser Is Spending as Much for Newspaper Space to Advertise 
Programs as for Time on the Air 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


w= advertising a _ radio 
program, what factors should 
he taken into consideration? If 
s a manufacturer who is doing 
advertising, should his product 
featured or should it be men- 
ned only incidentally? Finally, 
important an accessory to 


ew tet 





Listen to the - 
RCA-Radiotron 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
om te 


as well as large territorial users, 
have awakened to the fact that it 
is not good business to leave to 
chance the prospects of having an 
audience. Even in those newspapers 
which list names, an advertiser’s 
program is given only a line and 
that is buried. Of course, a cer- 
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THOUGH THE 

ATTRACTIVE 

radio publicity is the advertising 
of the program ? 

For answers to these questions 
and others that arise when an ad- 
vertiser sets out to gain public at- 
ention for his broadcasting pro 
grams, Printers’ INK has gathered 
the opinions of advertisers who 
are using paid space for this pur- 
pose. The number of these adver- 
tisers has shown a marked increase. 
Not only is this evident in New 
York, where the newspapers have 
adopted a policy of elimination of 
advertisers’ names from radio pro- 
gram listings, but also in many 
widely distant points where no 
such restrictions are in force. 

Radio advertisers, and reference 
is made to small, local broadcasters 





ADVERTISING OF RADIO PROGRAMS IS STILL IN ITS INFANCY, SOME 
LAYOUTS ARE 


ALREADY BEING USED 


tain number of listeners-in will get 
his program while turning the 
dials in search of whatever is on 
the air but these people do not 
constitute a sufficiently large 
audience. 

With the use of paid space, ad- 
vertisers find they not only can 
overcome these obstacles, but, at 
the same time, they can make a 
bid for interest by an attractive 
description of the program. 

The situation is best summed up 
by the Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. which 
writes, “The old adage, ‘What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well’ certainly applies in this case. 
That is why we felt it necessary 
to advise the public of our con- 
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certs in simple newspaper an- 
nouncements. These do not give 
the entire program, merely making 
mention of any outstanding num- 
bers or artists on the program, and 
of course, giving the date, hour, 
names of stations, etc.” 

Advertisements of the Maxwell 
House Coffee concerts effect a tie- 
up with the product. In the corner 
of one announcement is shown a 
small cup of steaming coffee and 
a burning candlestick. Another 
shows a larger cut of the familiar 
up-turned dripping cup used in con- 
nection with the Maxwell slogan, 
“Good to the last drop.” 

Illustrations play a more domi- 
nating role in the program adver- 
tising of the United States Play- 
ing Card Company, Cincinnati. 
Both magazine space and news- 
papers in a number of cities are 
used by this advertiser. Line draw- 
ings, for instance, show a hand 
holding a bridge deal, or a four- 
some playing, all of which creates 
an atmosphere of curiosity and de- 
sire that would hardly exist if the 
advertiser left his program buried 
in a long, characterless list, much 
as a needle in a haystack. 

In magazines, all the stations 
through which the program may be 
tuned are listed. The newspaper 
copy is confined to mentioning the 
local station included in the chain. 
The copy, now so familiar to 
bridge enthusiasts, lists the hands, 
enabling those interested to pre- 
pare in advance of the program 
itself. 

Mention is made of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain detailed reports of 
the games and the announcement 
of the succeeding problem by ad- 
dressing the company, in the case 
of magazine copy. The company’s 
name is absent in newspaper copy 
which, instead, asks the reader to 
write to the radio station used in 
his territory. 

As against listing but one sta- 
tion in newspaper copy, the Radio 
Corporation of America lists five 
stations prominently. Several 
typical advertisements in its series 
show a standard form of layout. 
The copy states that broadcasting 
of the R. C. A. Radiotron hour 
is done on Thursdays at 9 p. m. 
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It is essential to impress upon 
readers the time of broadcasting. 
The Radiotron copy does this by 
visualizing the hour the program 
will be on the air by a shaded re- 
production of a clock face, timed 
at 9 p. m. while a segment in white 
space throws into relief the time 
between 9 and 10 o’clock. No de 
scription of the program is given, 
thereby enabling the copy to be 
used repeatedly, in any city jor 
any week. 

Our next example comes {from 
a local advertiser, the Leverich 
Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Five-inch single 
column space is used. 


LARGER AUDIENCES ASSURED 


This company finds that featur- 
ing its program in advance of 
broadcasting has resulted in larger 
audiences. It feels that the adver 
tisement should display the enter 
tainment rather than talk about the 
product, or, as in its case, the in- 
vestment, for after all, the radio 
public’s main interest is in relaxa- 
tion and pleasure. M. Lloyd 
Bowen, vice-president, writes: 
“This advance publicity has an- 
other factor of importance in as 
much as many of the listeners do 
not have any particular station in 
mind from which to receive their 
entertainment. Therefore, we en- 
deavor to draw their attention to 
our program and, naturally, to the 
station from which it is to be 
received.” 

Another local advertiser, thc 
Rudolf Roemer Furniture Com 
pany, New York, using six-inch 
space, does talk about its business 
After announcing programs fot 
the evening and the Sunday follow- 
ing, the reader is asked to reier 
to the company’s sale advertising 
in another newspaper for a future 
date. Milton Roemer, president. 
states that this has been found to 
be an effective tie-up between its 
programs and newspaper advertis 
ing. 

The information furnished by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, should be par- 
ticularly helpful, for this company 
has made several experiments 
They are best described by J. W 
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nsuring packages 


ismore convenie 


ORTH AMERICA 

Parcel Post Insur- 
ance solves the problem 
of how to insure pack- 
ages conveniently and 
economically. Coupons 
from a North America 
Coupon Book insure au- 
tomatically and promise 
prompt adjustment in 
the event of claim. 








Ask any North America 
Agent about this de- 
pendable and _ efficient 
insurance—or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 

















way 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
“The Oldest Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-33 
American 
Fire ané 
Marine . 
Insurance 


Company” se 
— Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Moore, advertising manager, in the 
following words: 

“We have never relied solely on 
the radio page listings to secure 
for us an audience. 

“We started out by running ad- 
vertisements of 300 and 400 lines 
in the daily newspapers the day 
previous to our broadcast, and on 
the day of the broadcast followed 
up with a smaller advertisement. 
At no time have we attempted to 
sell our brand, but the space has 
been devoted to a cut of the artists 
and details of the program. 

“We have also featured adver- 
tisements with illustrations of the 
artists, but did not give the pro- 
gram in detail. If letters of ap- 
preciation can be taken as a 
criterion, then it is a decided ad- 
vantage to list the program in the 
advertisement. We have made an- 
other change in running our pro- 
gram advertisement on the same 
day as our broadcast, instead of 
the day previous, and we feel that 
this has also enlarged our radio 
audience. 


LETTERS HAVE INCREASED 


“Since we have adopted the plan 
of featuring both artists and pro- 
gram on the radio page and on 
the day of our broadcast, our let- 
ters of appreciation and phone 
calls have increased over 100 per 
cent, so that it is reasonable to 
assume that the latter plan is 
working out much better for us.” 

Wholehearted sympathy for the 
stand taken by newspapers to 
eliminate free advertising in their 
radio columns is expressed by 
Henry Obermeyer, director of the 
advertising and display bureau of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York. In response to an in- 
quiry from Printers’ INK, he ex- 
plained the attitude in this respect 
of the Broadcasting Committee of 
Greater New York Gas Companies. 
Five gas utilities together with 
their subsidiaries are co-operating 
in this radio advertising campaign. 

Like the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company, the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee is not leaving itself depen- 
dent on program listings or chance 
free publicity to make certain of a 
receptive radio audience. No 
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broadcasting would have been con- 
sidered, much less _ undertaken, 
without provision to control in 
telligently its advertising to the 
public. 

“There is no question that a 
commercial radio program should 
be backed up, as fully as possible, 
by consistent and intelligent paid 
newspaper advertising,” said Mr. 
Obermeyer. “In our case, we set 
aside more than 50 per cent of 
our total broadcasting appropria- 
tion for the purpose of advertising 
our program in the daily press 
We did this in spite of the fact 
that we had at our disposal a 
ready-made direct-by-mail medium 
of surpassing effectiveness, namel; 
the back of the gas bill. This lat 
ter was utilized to the fullest ex 
tent, and in addition hundreds of 
placards and thousands of blotters 
advertising the radio programs, 


were hung up and distributed from 
branch offices situated at strategi 
locations in the Greater City. 
“In spite of all this effort, we 
still regarded the newspapers as 


our chief reliance in making our 
cooking course known to customers. 
This step proved to be fully justi 
fied when, as the letters came pour 
ing in at the rate of nearly 2.(i\() 
a week, we found that a consider 
able majority contained clipped ad 
vertisements from the daily news 
papers announcing our program.” 
At first, it may appear para 
doxical to discuss the advertising 
of programs by a non-radio adver 
tiser. Such a development, unique 
as it may seem, arose in connec- 
tion with the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee’s activities. The station 
which it is using extends beyond 
the service territory of its pat 
ticipating members. The campaign 
was under way but a short time, 
when the Bridgeport Gas & Light 
Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
asked and obtained permission t 
advertise the program in its terri 
tory. Lower half-page space in all 
Bridgeport papers was used and 
readers were referred to the 
Bridgeport company for copies of 
the lecture and cooking recipes. 
Size of space used in the adver- 
tisements collected in connection 
with this study, vary from about 
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Miami Tod 
The following are excerpts taken from an Editorial in Miami 
Daily News of February 16th: 

[here are more people in Miami proper and Greater Miami 
at this hour than there have ever been at any time in the 
history of these communities. Without reflection, one may 
challenge the truthfulness of this statement, because the first 
impression would be the fleeting message from the eye, failing 
to take into consideration the much wider spread in area and 
facilities which Miami has assumed in the last two or three 
years. 

[here are more apartment houses and hotels, and, in addi- 
tion, the new boulevards and the perfected traffic system have 
done away with congestion on the streets. We can take care 
of 100,000 visitors here now with comfort and convenience, 
whereas not long ago it would have been a perfect mess. 

There are not only more visitors here, but they are happier 
in their present surroundings than in past years. There’s a 
tranquillity which fits into tropical scenes. Within the last 
few years, business men who have come here for rest have 
not found it in the measure desired. There was a hustle and 
bustle that was characteristic of New York and Chicago. 

With deflation out of the way, we are apt to have a building 
of homes here that will jar the pessimist. The reduced rates 
at hotels and apartments also have had a tremendously stimu- 
lating effect on the winter pilgrimage. Even good news 
travels fast. Trains and ships are coming in here loaded, and 
the picture of things is that which nature, architectural genius 
and community progress have made, with all the disquieting, 
distracting circumstances of the last few years extracted. 

The Daily News, after a pretty thorough and careful diag- 
nosis of existing conditions, feels justified, even in a con- 
servative state of mind, to convey a message not only of re- 
assurance but congratulation. 

The price of land is fixed by the facility with which it lends 
itself to agricultural pursuits, to the building of homes and to 
the maintenance of business centers. Thousands and thousands 
of lots have been sold. Their worth will be established by the 
demand from the builders of homes, not speculators. Once 
this becomes thoroughly fixed in the community state of mind, 
then we will have a residential drift to south Florida. This 
will be constructive growth. 

That The Miami Daily News is keeping abreast of the substantial 
growth of its city and suburbs is evidenced by the increase of its 
a 4 circulation of 5,426 in January 1927 over the same period 
in 1926. 

The Daily News leads in city and suburban circulation by 2,430 
daily over second newspaper. Population, city and suburbs, 160,000. 
National Advertising Representative 
New York I, A. KLEIN Chicago 
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Next to the product itself, 
the package is a manufac- 
turer’s most important and 
effective sales weapon! 


























HE sale of your goods will receive a decided 
boost if they are attractively packaged. We 
have manufactured these high class lithographed 
sales stimulators for a number of years. Our clients 
are among the most important manufacturers in 
America. 
If you have a problem, let us help you solve it. 
The experience and skill of our Service Department 
is at your disposal. Ideas, dummies and estimates 
furnished free of any obligation. WRITE! 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—W indow Display 
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two inches for Wheatsworth, in 
New York, and the Gold Medal 
Radio station, Minneapolis, to four 
columns, fifteen inches used by 
Supplee-Wills-Jones, of Phila- 
delphia, and the half-page copy 
mentioned above. Single-column 
copy of from four to six inches 
is more generally used. 

Extept for special events, most 
of the regular advertisers advertise 
on the day of broadcasting. In 
the case of the co-operating gas 
advertisers, who broadcast a morn- 
ing program, evening newspapers 
of the day before and morning 
newspapers of the day of broad- 
casting are used. 

A classification of fourteen pro- 
gram advertisements shows that 
seven are devoted to program de- 
scriptions, three to program and 
product, three to incidental mention 
of program and one to incidental 
mention of product. 

In both newspaper and magazine 
space on Atwater Kent radios and 
Eveready batteries incidental men- 
tion is made of the respective 
broadcasting hours and _ stations 
used. Newspaper space was used 
to advertise the Eveready Lincoln 
Birthday program. 

The latest recruit to the program 
advertisers is the Cities Service 
Company, which will advertise 
each week in newspapers of sixteen 
cities. This campaign is announced 
at the same time as is the decision 
to broadcast. It has special sig- 
nificance to present and prospective 
radio advertisers. It shows that 
the trend of program advertising 
has advanced from the stage 
of afterthought to forethought. 
Greater provision is now being 
made in the appropriations for 
radio broadcasting to insure a suc- 
cessful reception. 

The necessity for this is clearly 
defined by Mr. Obermeyer, of the 
Broadcasting Committee of Greater 
New York Gas Companies, who 
asserts: “Radio broadcasting, with- 
out the proper advertising assis- 
tance, is very much like shouting 
your message in the teeth of the 
wind. Advertise, and the wind 
will be with you.” 

Perhaps the best testimony in 
support of this assertion is the pro- 
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gram advertising which broadcast- 
ing stations themselves are con- 
ducting. Those advertising include 
the International Broadcasting 
Corp., WGL, the Atlantic Broad- 
casting Corp. WABC, and the 
Gold Medal Radio Station, WCCO. 
H. A. Bellows, manager of the 
latter station, has expressed the 
opinion that it is only a question 
of time when all broadcasting sta- 
tions will have to buy paid space 
to advertise their program features. 

“My own feeling is that radio 
advertisers are going to take more 
and more space in the newspapers 
in which to describe and call atten- 
tion to their own programs,” 
writes Mr. Bellows. “This policy 
seems to me a wise one. It gives a 
chance for individual description 
and links the programs with the 
product in a way that inclusive 
station advertising cannot possibly 
do. I have urged our clients to 
use more, rather than less, news- 
paper space, and most of them are 
doing it.” 

The advertising of radio pro- 
grams appears to be the most 
satisfactory way of telling the 
public of broadcasting  activi- 
ties for, after all, a radio program 
is not unlike a commodity which 
must be brought before the public 
if it is to win preferential attention 
over competing programs. 


New Account for 
Tal 

O’Connell-Ingalls Agency 

The O. A. Miller Treeing Machine 
Company, Brockton, Mass., manufac- 
turer of Nouveloid § shoe-trees, has 
appointed the O’Connell-Ingalls Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. 


W. B. Tallman Joins 
Harry Marx 


William B. Tallman has joined the 
sales staff of Harry Marx, New York, 
art service. He was formerly art di- 
rector of The Blackman Company, Inc., 
and the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agencies. 


A. J. Deinzer Joins 
Low, Graham & Wallis 


Anthony Deinzer, formerly with 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, has joined the staff 
of Low, Graham & Wallis, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, as assistant 
production manager. 
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One Newspaper 
| in a 


Thousand 


The York, Pa. 
Gazetteand Daily 


A recent schedule of- 
fered to 1,000 papers 
was accepted by all 
of them except The 
Gazette and Daily. 
Such a paper surely 
provides extraordi- 
nary returns for ad- 
vertisements that are 


accepted. 


Howland and Howland 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Avenue 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ledger Building 


Avenue 
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Filene 
Outlines Some Retai! 
Developments 


He Predicts 
Houses Will 


That Mail-Order 

Eventually Sell 
More through Their Stores 
Than by Mail and That the 
One-Price Store Has a Promising 
Future. 


N the course of a talk before 
the Interstate Merchants Coun 


| cil convention at Chicago, Edward 


A. Filene, president, William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
made some interesting predictions 
regarding forthcoming retail de- 
velopments. Among other things, 
he said: 

“The chain-store movement is 


| so pronounced that at least two 


| partment 


Chicago mail-order houses are 
now creating chains of retail de- 
stores. As you know, 


| Sears, Roebuck & Company have 


| stores in 


Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Seattle, and 
Evansville, Ind.; and  Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company have 
them in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Oreg., St. Paul, Oak- 
land, Calif., Fort Worth, and Bal- 
timore. According to reports, their 
sales are greatly exceeding all ex- 


| pectations. 


“T believe the mail-order houses 
in taking this step are doing a 


| great service to the country, al- 


though they may do their share in 


| inconveniencing the small retailer, 


| ° 
| tailers, 


who is too self-satisfied and is not 
trying strongly enough to under 
stand what is happening to the re 
wholesalers, and _ pro 


| ducers. 





“I know of the difficulties that 
the mail-order houses are having 
at this, the experimental stage ol 
their retail store chains; but | 
want to go on record here that 
within ten years the leading mail- 
order houses, such as Sears, Roe 
buck & Company and Montgomery 


| Ward & Company will be doing 


more business through these re- 
tail stores than they are doing by 


| mail order now, and in addition 
| will be doing more mail-order 
| business also than they are doing 
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Our interest in the advertising problems of 
manufacturers in Central New England goes 
deeper than the publication dollars they may 
spend. Selfishly, we must render these neigh- 
bors a super-service to protect the very future 
of our business. We cannot continue to succeed 
without the goodwill of these near-by friends. 


ee 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building -55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 














For Nearly 100 Years 
Boston Lvening Cranscript 


Has given the public the best there is in clean 
and intelligent journalism. 


It has a national reputation as one of the great 
Newspapers of the Country and appeals to a 
class that is vital to advertisers. 

Its family circulation is its greatest recommen- 
dation. Home goods need home buyers. 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Are you interested in 


THE ANSWERS 


to important questions 
such as these? 


Can the effectiveness of general 
publicity or good will advertising 
be measured ? 


What other factors than advertising 
help to build prestige ? 


Does our advertising pay? 


Can we use methods of identifica- 
tion that will help our products to 
advertise themselves better ? 


How do we stand in the public mind 
in relation to our competitors? 


What methods should we use in the 
future to improve our position? 


You will find the actual answers to many 
such questions, or methods that will help 
you to determine the answers, in the 


newly 


published book 


The 


MEASUREMENT 
of 


ADVERTISING 
EFFECTS 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 
and RICHARD B. FRANKEN 
of New York University 
Based upon investigations made inde- 
pendently, covering more than a year in 
time and requiring the tabulation, study, 
and analysis of over 100,000 items. 


Cloth $4.00 


See It First—Use This Coupon 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
free examination one copy THE 
SUREMENTS OF ADVERTISING EFFECTS 
by George Burton Hotchkiss and Richard B. 
Franken. 

(1 I agree to remit $4.00 within ten days 

of receipt of book, or to return the book 

[1 I enclose my check for $4.00. 

[] Please send this book C.0.D. 


postpaid for 
MEA 


Name ... 
Address 


Rusiness 
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at present. This is not difficult t« 
understand because as they de- 
velop their retail department 
stores, they will be able to fill 
more definitely and satisfactorily 
the mail-order needs of the terri- 
tory where each department store 
is, because of their closer touch 
with those outside areas. 

“Then, there are being created 
many stores that sell only at one 
price, or at a limited range of 
prices. In Washington Street 
Boston, where our store is, there 
are numerous. one-price = shoe 
stores; there are three mp 
stores that are selling at only 
single price, and there is a aad 
tailor who makes clothes only at 
one price. 

“While this movement is in its 
infancy, it has very great possi- 
bilities—very great probabilities 
and will of course carry with it 
still greater power of underselling 
the individual stores on the most 
wanted lines of goods. Not only 
is there a definite beginning, a 
very successful beginning, of one- 
price stores, such as the Thom 
McAn $ shoe shops, and others, 
but as you know, Woolworth is 
doing a business of more _ than 
$250,000,000 annually on five-and- 
ten-cent goods—almost the most 
restricted price area in which one- 
price goods can be made. 

“But the possibilities for profit 
in applying the Woolworth ideas 
to the higher-price goods are very 
much greater, because the waste 
in production and distribution on 
high-price goods is not restricted 
to one or two cents, as it neces 
sarily is on _ five-and-ten-cent 
goods. This must lead definitely 
to more chains of one-pric« 
stores.” 


National Advertisers Appoint 
Outdoor Chairman 


L. L. King, of the Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Company, has _ been Ba te 
chairman of the outdoor advertising 
committee of the Association of Na 
tional Advertisers. He succeeds T. F. 
Driscoll, of Armour & Company, re 
signed. 

The New York chapter of the associa 
tion, which omitted the meeting for 
February, will hold its next session on 
March 
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“That’s the most helpful book 


I’ve seen in years, Tom!” 


‘What book is it?” 

“Why, it’s one put out by the 
Acme Visible Record people — 
‘Profitable Business Control.’ I’ve 
seldom seen a book so complete 
and so well illustrated. I’ve heard 
a lot, in a vague way, about visible 
records, but this book makes them 
really understandable. And we 
can certainly use them to advan- 
tage in three departments.” 

A great many executives have 
expressed themselves to each 
other and to us in a similar way. 
And we want to thank them. 

We believe this really is the 
most understandable k on 
visible records now in print. It 
covers concisely: purchase, sales, 
bank, credit, stock, department 
store, insurance, club, police, 
school and telephone record in- 


stallations, and shows actual 
photographs of each type. It will 
make clear to you just how Acme 
Visible Records can fit into your 
business and make your records 
far more useful than they have 
ever been. The coupon below, if 
filled out or attached to your let- 
terhead, will bring you a copy of 
Profitable Business Control. Send- 
ing for it involves no obligation 





| 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
Lakeview Building, Chicago 
0 You may send me _ your book 
“Profitable Business Control." 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 





—_—— — ee SO rr 
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Have you thought 
about the 
Graybar Building? 


The largest office building in the world officially 
opens May Ist, 1927, in the most convenient 
location of the entire Grand Central zone, viz; 
on the corner of Lexington Avenue and 43d 
Street, with one side adjacent to the Grand 
Central, another to the Commodore Hotel, 
and a third to the United States Post Office. 


Leases already closed assure it of being a real 
center for advertising and publishing, among 
the many tenants in this class being the Conde 
Nast group, J. Walter Thompson Co., Con- 
solidated Magazine Corp., Dartnell, Success 
Magazine Co., etc. 


LOW RENT 


Due to our having leased over 40,000 square 
feet of space in this building, we can sub-lease 
several small or moderate size blocks of space 
at attractive rates, which is to say at from 
$2.00 to $3.25 a square foot, depending upon 
size and location and upon whether or not par- 
titions and service are included in the rent. 


Without obligation to you, let us give you full 
particulars. Kindly write us or telephone, 
Vanderbilt 2642. 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Inc. 


Publishers of Business Papers for Over 48 Years 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















Striking New Notes in Newspaper 
Illustrations 


he Engraver as Well as the Artist Deserves Credit for the So-Called 


“New Art Techniques,” 


Such as the Ovington, Blue Goose 


and Rinso Campaigns 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Ca interest al- 
ways takes place when a seem- 
ingly revolutionary note is injected 
into the art work of a newspaper 
series. Advertisers who display 
unusual care in the preparation of 
such campaigns may be sure of 
recognition. The innovation in art 
is not overlooked, and it is safe to 
assert that the public is never in- 
different to the physical originality 
of the advertising. 

A recent distinctive newspaper 
received much _ favorable 
comment. It occupied large space, 
five columns in width by almost 
the full depth of the page. It 
was, therefore, easier to devise 
novel layouts and art techniques. 
Over three-fourths of this space 
was devoted to illustration, inci- 
dentally. 

Frankly, the technique was not 
startlingly original. It merely 
seemed to be, because of the space, 
the fine compositions, the excel- 
lence of the plates and, finally, the 
fact that few other advertisers 
were handling their illustrations in 
this manner at the time. 

The American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., decided to select familiar 
restaurants, hotels and individual- 
ized eating places, and not only 
show Blue Goose grapefruit and 
oranges in use there, but give 
picturesque glimpses of the en- 
vironment, in each case. Still-life 
studies of fruit and. de luxe table 
service were drawn, first, in. clean 
pen-and-ink outline, with no shad- 
ing of any kind. In a few places, 
small areas of solid black were in- 
troduced, but they were always 
guardedly employed. Then the ar- 
tist washed in flat gray tones, of 
arying degrees of strength. They 
ranged from the most elusive and 
almost indistinguishable gray to a 
deep and sturdy. tint. Vignettes 
were avoided; likewise modeling 


series 


or tone gradations. Perhaps 
four planes of color were intro- 
duced. Contrast was kept con- 
stantly in mind, to safeguard re- 
production. In certain areas, the 
halftone screen was entirely cut 


Why Alice Foote M*Dougall serves 
BLUE GOOSE GRAPEFRUIT 


THE ATMOSPHERE IN THIS NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT FITS THE PRODUCT 
ADVERTISED NICELY 


away on the plate, allowing the 
white paper to show through. 

With a medium coarse screen, 
the result was noticeably original. 
The illustrations possessed an im- 
maculate and tidy appearance. 
Their atmosphere was nicely 
gauged to fit a food product such 
as the one advertised. 

The advertiser in newspapers, 
who would have a distinctive cam- 
paign, will do well to use certain 
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the majority are 
not using them. It is an old but 
an effective expedient. The Blue 
Goose series has flashed across the 
horizon at a time when the outline 
and’ flat wash treatment is not 
being used to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

In a crowded field, where com- 
petition is intensive, newspaper cam- 
paigns such as this are visual 
meteors. There is no escaping 
them. They are commented upon 
and make an important impression. 
Advertisers realize that individu- 
ality is largely determined by three 
fundamental factors of construc- 
tion: Composition, art technique 
and originality of conception. 
Many illustrations are common- 
place for no better reason than that 
they have been drawn in the tra- 
ditional way. They are literal. 
The compelling pictures of the 
hour are not necessarily futuristic, 
but they most emphatically do dis- 
card rules and regulations of the 
past. The newspaper advertising 
of a New York specialty shop, 
Ovington’s, has won considerable 
praise. 

The technique of the Ovington 
illustrations has surrounded the 
store itself with a very definite im- 
pression and individuality. This is 
precisely what the advertising set 
out to do. People can buy dis- 
tinctive and different things here 
and the advertising has launched 
that idea. 

Ovington artists will take crystal 
goblets, simple as to design, and 
so handle them in pen techniques, 
that they will become attention- 
compelling marvels in their own 
right. Where other artists might 
draw glassware with delicate lines, 
the Ovington methods will run 
exactly contrariwise. The effect is 
postery and bold. 

At one time, users of pictures 
of buildings, on newspaper stock, 
seldom went beyond a methodically 
literal pen drawing made over a 
silverprint. Every window was in- 
cluded, every brick, every architec- 
tural quirk. Nothing was omitted. 
The photographic original was fol- 
lowed, detail for detail. They were 
as cold and as inartistic as pos- 
sible. 

Today, few of these archaic il- 


techniques when 
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lustrations are in evidence. Pic- 
tures of anything from a skyscraper 
to a factory, a mansion to a mod 
est bungalow, are rendered in char- 
coal, grease crayon, pencil or dr) 
brush. There is a freedom 
technique and a disposition to lea 
out at least 50 per cent of the ¢ 
tail. As a consequence, such illu 
trations are altogether pleasing to 
the eye and surprisingly artistic, 
whatever the subject. If in ; 


to I7% & Chestnut Streets-December!#!/927 


Teephone “PEN agpacher S300 & 
BONWIT TELLER & CO! 


Now at 13 ond CHESTNUT STS..PHILADELPHIA =, 
After December 11927 at 17 and Chestnut Streets 





A STRIKING AND ORIGINAL RETAI!! 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 


and ink, then sketchy handling dis- 
penses with that former rigidity of 
form and style. 

For several seasons the illustra- 
tions which form an important part 
of the advertising in newspapers. 
for the Chateau Frontenac, 0! 
Quebec, have featured art tech- 
niques, which, by virtue of their 
distinctiveness not alone segregate 
them from other pleasure resort 
campaigns but reflect the spirit of 
the hotel itself, and its unusual 
locale. Each season, a wholly new 
and different art atmosphere sur- 
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Could You Turn Down 


Your Largest Prospective Client’s 
Business? 


Here’s probably one of the biggest jobs 
open today in the advertising business 


Frankly, we don't expect this one advertisement to find the 

xe of man we are seeking, because we want a man not only 
experienced in modern advertising and marketing methods 
but one who can secure accounts yet retain his enthusiasm 
when large prospective business is rejected. 


Perhaps the reasons for the 
above should be given: First, 
this is one of the largest direct 
advertising, merchandising 
and marketing companies in 
the East. Second, it is not 
interested in selling just direct 
advertisements — but a com- 
plete marketing service. And 
there is a reason for this: 


Some time ago we went over 
our past records very care- 
fully. And we discovered that 


—9%6% of those campaigns 
which followed completely the 
recommendations of the 
William Green Plan Depart- 
ment have in every way ac- 
complished the purposes for 
which they were developed. 


On the other hand, 


— 45% of the campaigns fol- 
lowing plans other than those 
of the Plan Department have 
not fully justified their cost. 
And, 


—we still have as clients all 
those who utilized the com- 
plete campaigns. 


Consequently, we are looking 
only for the man who will turn 
downa prospective client rath- 
er than sell a plan “in part”’ 
or ‘with certain changes.” 


If you are the man, you will 
soon have a strong permanent 
clientele, but you are going to 
miss a lot of ‘easy business” 
with this method. 


We, too, will lose business. 
But our clients won't! 


And that’s the big point. 


Reply by letter, giving age, past connections, and reasons 


why you would consider the above proposition. 


The right 


man will find the financial arrangements satisfactory 


Address—J. J. O'Donnell, Sales Manager 


WILLIAM GREEN 


a corporation 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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REVISED EDITION 
OF 


“SALES 
CONTESTS” 


It Tells 


In most authoritative manner 
the exact bearing that Sales 
Contests have on Sales, Sales- 
men and Wholesalers. It ana- 
lyzes Contest Plans, indicates 
their use, abuse, influence and 
possibilities, and suggests an 
entirely new development of an 
old and very much worth-while 
system of sales stimulation. 


This new book—called Sales 
Contests—epitomizes the ex- 
periences of Sales Managers 
who are pre-eminent in their 
field. It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance to any executive 
interested in Sales. It is yours 
for the asking . . entirely 
without obligation. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Your clients will appre- 
ciate a copy of “Sales 
Contests.” Its contents 
are of vital interest to 


you as well. 


United Premium Sales 


& Service Co. 
307-1501 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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rounds Chateau Frontenac news- 
paper advertising. 

One season, the drawings were 
in artistic brush outline, with 
overlays of Ben Day; another 
campaign gave the impression of 
sketches made on the spot, by an 
artist, with pad and pencil, and the 
current series uses soft crayon ef- 
fects, admirably suited to the 
winter themes. 


NOVEL USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Old newspaper techniques can 
be made to seem new through the 
application of studio principles and 
novelties. A case very much in 
point relates to a series for Rinso, 
now appearing in newspapers. 

The foundation of the campaign 
is a set of camera studies of house- 
wives. Real women tell of real 
experiences with the product. 
This calls for unaffected studies of 
housewives, busily engaged in 
household tasks, such as washing 
clothes, ironing, hanging freshly 
laundered linen out to dry, etc. 

But how can mere photographic 
copy be made to represent a new 
art technique? Nothing very novel 
in that. You see such illustrations 
in newspapers right along. True, 
these Rinso pictures are photo- 
graphic. They differ in one im- 
portant respect, however, from the 
rank and file of coarse-screen 
halftone work from camera studies. 
The manner in which whites have 
been tooled out, transform them 
into a semblance of original wash 
drawings, poster effects and tem- 
pera art, without loss, in the faces 
and hands, of the authenticity of 
photography. If a woman is iron- 
ing a patterned blanket, this pat- 
tern is intensified and given the 
poster art touch, by cutting out 
liberal areas of white. In all in- 
stances, figures are silhouetted 
against plain, white backgrounds. 
It is as if the artist had taken 
a conventional photograph and 
gone over it with a brush and 
liberal applications of white paint. 
It is photography, plus the addition 
of clever, poster high-lighting and 
tooling. All of which lends the 
impression of a “new art tech- 
nique.” 

One of the most pronounced ad- 
vances made, artistically, in the 
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Printers Ink Weekly 
Circulation Report 


Date of Issue February 17, 1927 


Edition Ordered _ 
Actual Run - 


New Subscriptions Received _...» 


Renewal Subscriptions Received 


(Prior to expiration 190 After expiration 21 ) 





Net Paid Gain_ ee ee a 


Net Paid Loss__. 





Total Paid-in-Ad Mail Sub 


Newsstands Sales 


(a) American News (net sales). > 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) — __ 

Bound Vélume Sales 

Office Saleo—Curvent 


a ( ee 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Advertisers. 


CURRENT SIX MONTHS ONE YEAR 
WEEK AGO AGO 





22,600 | 21,800 





a. 2 I 
= £5 
A 








Complimentary — 


Samples — 





(a) Requested 





(b) Unrequested 








Changes of Address 


Duplicate Copies — 





Employees and Sales Prom 





Total Number of Copies ited Since January 1___. 


Average Edition from J So 


X High Water Marks 
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We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 


CURRIER ¢ HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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newspaper illustration field, has t 

do with the combination of pen 
work and halftone tints and te» 

tures. The old original fear o: 
this blend has vanished. The ad 
vertiser uses a halftone scree 

when his basic idea seems to mal 

it advisable, as opposed to an 

other medium, and disappointmen: 
are few and far between. 

The noticeable increase in pop 
larity of the futuristic school 
art has been instrumental in pe: 
fecting methods, for delicate ton 
are necessary to give expression 
this cult. 

It is not that there is less cor 
plication in adjusting the halfto 
to porous stock, but artists ha 
mastered the plan of fool-pro 
contrasts and the importance 
high-lighting and of tooling ou! 
whites, at strategic danger zones. 


ENGRAVER DESERVES MUCH CREDI 


It is the engraver, as well as th: 
artist, who should receive much oi 
the credit for arriving at so-called 
“new art techniques” for news 
paper reproduction. Those wun 
acquainted with what share of the 
work is produced in the engraving 
shop might well be startled if the) 
could see, side by side, the original 
copy, and the proof of the engrav 
ing, after the modern engraver has 
finished with it. 

Blacks are stippled and made in 
teresting; Ben Days, in revers 
transform solid areas which might 
not seem very interesting in thi 
artist’s original, and in the half 
tone field, it is the engraver whi 
“tricks” a plate out with unex 
pected highlights, vignettes and 
silhouetted effects, all, howeve: 
“personally conducted” by the a: 
tist, who writes out his engravins 
specifications very clearly. 

It is possible to send a poster) 
black original drawing to the e1 
graver, and to receive back fror 
him what to all intents and pur 
poses, is a fine wood engravin; 
This result is achieved by som 
artistic engraver who, by manipu 
lating the plate, arrives at this ef 
fect. White lines, and dot 
rouletted over the heavy black: 
change the entire aspect and tec! 
nique of the first illustration. 

Advertisers who at one time fol 
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ved the practice of always hav- 
line plates made from dry 
brush and crayon or pencil origi- 
ls, have learned that the high- 
ht halftone is preferable and 
ll produce far more original 
rravings. 
[he Columbus spirit has de- 
veloped these innovations of art 
hnique for newspaper use. Ad- 
rtisers express a greater willing- 
ss to try new paths and to 
experiment, even when these ex- 
periments cost a little extra. 
Sometimes an accident is respon- 
ble, as when an advertiser sent 
vigorous poster in dry brush, 
lack and white, to the engraver 
for a three-column cut, and, 
rough some misadventure or 
sunderstanding, a halftone was 
duced. 
It had been handled _ consci- 
tiously by a modern engraver 
ho was somewhat of an artist in 
own right. A coarse screen 
minitnized the full strength of the 
lid blacks, and softened other 
rtions of the drawing. For one 
g, the composition was solidi- 
d. The tooling out of whites 
so helped. When the advertiser 
w the proof he was both amazed 
d delighted. An entire series 
is handled in this manner and 
1s looked upon as a “new tech- 
jue,” 
Modern newspaper illustrations 
epend upon novelty of idea, com- 
sition and handling, rather than 
ipon overwhelming areas of black. 
lhis is a good thing for everybody. 
he clumsily made _ poster-black 
cture disturbed the art balance 
any page. 
[he engraver, as never before, 
being taken into the confidence 
| both advertiser and artist when 
pretentious campaign is being 
repared or thought out for news- 
uper reproduction. 
The engraver is a practical man. 
He does not permit himself to be 
verned by day-dreams and _ il- 
sions. To be practical is more 
nportant in his estimation, than to 
artistic. 
And he will be perfectly truthful 
the,matter. As like as not, he 
ll suggest a compromise or a 
lution of some kind which will 
irn failure into success. 
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We do only offset print- 
ing and are specialists in 
direct advertising. 


Inserts, Folders 
Broadsides 
Illustrated Letters 
Window Posters 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 


Long Island City New York 
Astoria 7101 











Your Own 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL- EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


Your business has an in- 
teresting selling story to 
tell and from many 
years of experience 
we know how to 
tell it for you. 


ADVERTISING/COMPANY 


sewers 
af! rv % 
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cAdvertising 
plans based on wel 


established market facts don’t 
change their character so often. 

And advertisers who take the 
pains to get such facts don't 
change agencies and advertising 
managers so often, either. 

One reason for the too great 
turnover in advertising accounts 
and advertising men is that there 
is still too much bunk and guess- 
work and too little earnest study. 


R,O- EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
154 Nassau Street, New York 








PEORIAS 
Jobbers 


‘with the aid of 14 railroads and 


7 concrete highways, cover a 
territory that can not be served 
so economically from any other 
point. They, with Peoria’s lead- 
ing newspapers, will 

help you establish dis- 
tribution here. 


Read in 
4 out of 5 Homes 
Write for Merchandising Co-operation 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO, Nat'l Representatives 


247 Park Ave., Wrigley Bidg., 
New York Chicago 
Old South Bidg., Boston 
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How a New 
Business Grew Out of 
the Laboratory 


(Continued from page 8) 
therefore, it certainly must inherit 
some of the good qualities of this 
ideal food. We show that a pound 
and a half of cheese contains ap 
proximately 3,000 calories, a calory 
being the unit of measurement ir 
determining the amount of bodily 
heat created by food. Foods are 
taken into the stomach and then 
pass into the intestines, from 
which the utilized portions go into 
the blood. The blood convey: 
them to the lungs where they are 
oxidized or burnt, as we call it, 
and heat produced. Otherwise 
they are transferred to different 
parts of the body to build up or 
replenish wasted tissues. 

I am stating the proposition 
here substantially as we tell it to 
our salesmen, so that it will be 
understood that we can convey 
heavy scientific principles in a 
manner that will permit their easy 
absorption. 

After demonstrating the fore- 
going—and making the salesman 
understand that all the different 
food elements, including mineral 
salts and vitamines, are needed 
for the sustenance of the body— 
we then logically come to the 
statement that since cheese lacks 
carbohydrates we must make up 
the deficiency by using cheese in 
conjunction with other nutrients, 
which carry an abundance of the 
food elements missing in cheese 

And this brings us to Pabst-ett 
In developing the point before a 
recent meeting of our salesmen | 
said : 

“It has been pointed out to you 
that cheese is not a perfect food 
This does not in any way mini- 
mize its value as a food, which is 
approximately six times that of 
milk. Cheese lacks some of the 
constituents of milk, viz: the mill 
sugar, the lactoglobulins and lact 
albumin. It is not possible to r 
tain them in cheese-making, sinc 
any attempt to save these const! 
tuents would result in a_ sour 
cheese and would retard its ripen 
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The only method to create a 
product which contains all of the 
constituents of milk is the Pabst 
process employed in the manufac- 
ture of Pabst-ett. This method 
consists of incorporating the con- 
centrated whey, which is the liquid 
separated from the curd, with well 
cured old cheese. 

There cannot be any doubt that 
sich a product must be superior 
to ordinary cheese and that it de- 
serves the highest qualifications. 
Its smooth texture permits it to 
be used in many different ways. 
Its nutty flavor and snappy taste 
create a desire for more. It 
makes your mouth water and 
whether you consume it before or 
aiter a meal, it helps digestion. 
It can be used in the culinary arts 
to better advantage than ordinary 
cheese. It melts on the tongue 
thus indicating that it dissolves 
more readily and is more prone 
to the attack of the gastric juices 
than ordinary cheese. It is a true 
food containing all of the food 
elements in conjunction with some 
vitamines and when used exclu- 
sively will undoubtedly furnish 
the required nourishment for the 
maintenance of life. 

“However, since variety is the 
spice of life, it is understood that 
no matter how good a food might 
be, eating it every day would re- 
sult in tiring of its exclusive use. 
Cheese and cheese products should, 
therefore, be consumed in con- 
junction with other nutrients. 
We must live on a mixed diet and 
in following this principle we can- 
not lose sight of the outstanding 
features of these two articles, 
which qualify them to be used 
regularly as a supplement to other 
foods. Their high calorific value 
permits their use as an equalizer 
in our food ratio, thereby balanc- 
ing any deficiency in protein and 


tat. 

“The food value of an article 
s represented by its chemical com- 
position and expressed in terms 
f the calorific value of its com- 
ponent parts does not truly picture 
the merits of a nutrient. A food, 
judged by such analytical data, 
may contain all of the food ele- 
ments required for the maintenance 
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G 
Wow photograph 


Anything 
Anytime 
Anywhere— 
But not 


Any way! 


212 West 48th St. 


CHI ckering 3960 
New York 























F you can use the 

current list of over 
500,000 automobile 
owners in Massachu- 
setts, you can purchase 
it at a greatly reduced 
price. 


We bought this list 
for a series of mailings 
which were abandoned 
before the list was 
used. 


No reasonable offer 
will be refused. 


THE BARTA PRESS 
209 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Are You Represented? 


We Desire Additional 
Products to Be 
Sold to Building 

Steel and Machinery 
Trades 


Harold L. Lewis Co. 


1815 E. 7th St. 
Los Angeles 




















An __ advertisement 


for the kind of 


copyman 
who is hard 
to find... 


For one of those rare in- 
dividuals who knows the 
affinity between good 
writing and effective ad- 
vertising—a man who can 
write and can direct with 
patience and intelligence 
the writing of others, 
there exists a fine oppor- 
tunity in one of the lead- 
ing advertising agencies 
located in New York. 


Address “W,” Box 276, 
care of Printers’ INK. 




















of body weight and energy ar 
yet when exclusively used wi 
prove disastrous to the individu: 
who would attempt to live on suc 
an irrational diet. It is not tl 
quantity that determines the vali 
of a food but the quality and for 
in which these food elements a 
consumed by the individual. W<« 
we to live on a daily ration co: 
posed of the required calories 
contained in given amounts 
chemically pure protein, pure ca 
bohydrates and pure fat, with ; 
addition of some mineral salts, w: 
would soon starve even in view 
the fact that this mixture w 
scientifically compounded and co 
tained all of the food elemen 
in quantities sufficient to maintai 
our body weight. 

“The food values of our nut: 
ents are determined by certaii 
standards and the one universally 
used for such purpose is tli 
calory or the heat equivalent co1 
tained in a given amount of ow 
food. This manner of determi! 
ing the value of our nourishment 
is not devoid of possible obje 
tions; it produces only a roug! 
estimate of what is digestible o1 
indigestible, and it does not tak 
into consideration how many cal 
ries are used to bring abou 
changes which make  insolubl 
food, soluble, or prepare it fo 
the process of assimilation. It 
does not consider the beneficial ei 
fects of a food upon digestioi 
when used in conjunction wit! 
others and although it is admitted 
to be most difficult to measur 
such actions and properties the) 
ought not to be entirely disré 
garded in determining the dieteti 
value of a commodity.” 

We have proved again an 
again, that salesmen can be mad 
to understand these basic foo 
principles. If they cannot gras| 
them, at least in a general wa 
their usefulness as representativ: 
of, and missionaries for, Pabst-et 
may seriously be questioned. 

have gone into the salesma 
instruction matter here in som 
what full detail so as to give a! 
adequate picture of our method 
and also to show that the labora 
tory’s relationship to selling 
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y bit as vital as is its connec- 

with research and manufac- 
turing. This brings me back to 
my point that the laboratory is the 
place where merchandising many 
times should have its genesis. 

The man of science, if he is 
going to perform in a selling way, 
necessarily must have the adver- 

ing sense. When he has it I 
believe he can be a strong force 
for absolute truth in advertising, 
which is something I often read 
about in Printers’ INK 

Much advertising misrepresenta- 
tion, as I have previously inti- 
mated, is altogether unintentional. 
[t comes from misinformation or 
over-enthusiasm. One of our copy 
writers, in preparing some printed 
matter recently, said that Pabst-ett 
is invaluable as a food because it 
contains all the vitamines. I sug- 
gested that this be amended to 
read “certain vitamines.” Our 
chemical research had shown un- 
mistakable evidence that some of 
the vitamines are included. To 
determine the presence of the 
others, however, it would be neces- 
sary to make certain biological 
experiments extending over a long 
period, which we had not yet done. 
Speaking entirely from a detached 
viewpoint, I venture to suggest 
that the laboratory can well be- 
come one of the strongest possible 
elements in making advertising 
altogether truthful. The chemist 
or the engineer can be a highly 
valuable member of the advertis- 
ing committee, in an advisory 
capacity in almost any business. 

The laboratory can function also 
in helping the advertising depart- 
ment set forth new uses for the 
commodity that is advertised. I 
am one of those who believe that 
eternal. variety is one of the 
secrets of advertising success. To 
convey this, it is necessary that 
the product be constantly studied 
n a scientific way and the findings 
passed along to those who form 
the publicity contact with the pub- 
lic. No matter how well one may 
know his product, there is always 
something new he can find out 
about it. These facts give life and 
sparkle—also real selling power— 
to the advertising program. 
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ABLE 
EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


A keen — searching — bal- 
anced successful man, 
backed by a splendid rec- 
ord—one of the most able 
executives we know. 








Ready now for either, 
sales—advertising or gen- 
eral management of a po- 
tentially sound product. 


References—both business 
and financial are of the 
highest calibre—Christian. 


reached 
Box 130, 


He may be 
through, “A,” 
Printers’ Ink. 





General 
Manager 
available 


who knows how to organize 
production ; to create a national 
and international selling force ; 
to conceive and direct an ad- 


vertising policy — the kind 
America remembers ! 

(Because he has done these 
things. ) 

Age 39; university man; 20 
years experience, part of it 
conducting own business. 

Interested only in bona fide 
manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing activity. 

Address **X,” Box 277, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Ever since the 

Private liquidation of the 
Brands— large wholesale 
Wholesaler dry goods house 
Decentrali- of Claflin, the 

zation subject of “de- 
centralization of 
the wholesaler” has attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

There is no doubt that the day 
of the large sectional or national 
wholesale house has passed. In 
its place, and growing at a rapid 
rate, has come the local whole- 
saler. Increased freight rates, 
the doctrine of rapid turnover and 
increased cost of traveling sales- 
men are among the primary rea- 
sons for the growth of this type 
of wholesaler. 

In discussions of this subject we 
have not yet heard comment on a 
phase of it that is of prime im- 
portance to national advertisers. 
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We have in mind the matter of 
private brands. Most of the quar- 
rels and bickerings that for years 
have been carried o1f between the 
national advertiser and the whole- 
saler can be traced back to an- 
tagonism over the private brand 
issue. The national advertiser has 
believed that the wholesaler, push- 
ing a private brand, has stepped 
outside of his functions and be- 
come in reality a competitor. 

The wholesalers who _ puslied 
private brands on a large scale 
were chiefly those who were do- 
ing business on a national or sec- 
tional scale. The newer type of 
local wholesaler has not found 
the private brand so attractive as 
did the big wholesaler of other 
days. 

The reasons why the newer 
type of wholesaler—the decentral- 
ized wholesaler—has ‘not found 
the private brand idea attractive 
are fairly obvious. In the first 
place he sees more clearly than 
did his predecessors that a whole- 
saler is better off if he refrains 
from entering into competition 
with those who employ his ser- 
vices. In the second place he 
cannot get the volume on a private 
brand that the bigger wholesaler 
of other days was able to obtain. 

Present-day conditions in the 
wholesale field, considered by and 
large, indicate that the private 
brand evil has been considerably 
mitigated. That state of affairs 
should be appreciated by national 
advertisers. They should see that 
it continues by carefully guarding 
against antagonizing the whole- 
saler to the point where they make 
him reach out for the private 
brand as a club. It is entirely 
within the realm of possibility that 
many of these localized wholesale 
houses will unite in chains and as 
chains will push the private brand 
more strongly and more effectively 
than did the old-time sectional 
and national wholesaler. Prob- 
ably the best step that national 
advertisers can take, as some 
already have done, is to help the 
wholesaler in his sales and pro- 
motional endeavors with his re- 
tailers. In other words demon- 
strate to the wholesaler in a 
tangible manner that they are in- 
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terested in making the goods move 
through his hands and through 
the retailer’s hands. And the best 
way to demonstrate such interest 
is to allow him a margin of profit 
sufficiently large to enable him to 
carry out the advice and plans 
handed him by manufacturers. 

\ maker of several widely ad- 
vertised products is at this moment 
considering such a plan. This par- 
icular organization, believes that 
it can dispense with several score 
salesmen whose salaries and ex- 
penses run up into the hundred 
thousand dollar figure yearly. The 
money thus saved, this company 
plans to put into a larger margin 
for the wholesaler and into more 
advertising to the consumer. It 
hopes to see the day when every 
worth-while wholesaler in its in- 
dustry will have its own advertis- 
ing manager who will see to it 
that retailers served by his house 
know how to get attention from 
the public. It believes that if 
move quickly and expe- 
ditiously through its hands, 
through the wholesaler and the 
retailer that none of those three 
factors will set itself up in com- 
petition with the others. 


goods 


There is a pretty 
~ 9. general agree- 
Salesmen’s ment that any- 
Wasted thing which can 
Time be done to cut 
down the time wasted by salesmen 
between calls will be of great 
economic benefit to business. Min- 
ute tables have been prepared by 
some executives to demonstrate 
how much time their salesmen 
waste in each working day. 
Oddly—or perhaps not so oddly, 
after all—some of the executives 
who have prepared the most im- 
pressive statistics are themselves 
the worst offenders when it comes 
to wasting salesmen’s time. Not 
the time of their own salesmen. 
No, indeed. But the time of 
salesmen who sit. idly in these offi- 
cials’ outer offices while the offi- 
cials are engaged in conferences 
of one kind or another. 


Eliminating 


These executives—and all ex- 


ecutives who by the nature of 
their work have occasion to talk 
to salesmen from other companies 
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—can read with profit the advice 
of W. R. Hill, president, Sargent 
& Greenleaf, Inc., in March 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY: 

“It is a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways, and every sales 
executive should see to it that the 
members of his organization co- 
operate fully in the matter of re- 
ducing the waste of salesmen’s 
time. It is not good logic to 
preach to your sales organization 
that it must not waste time, and 
then make a salesman who is call- 
ing on you kick his heels out in 
the waiting-room for half to 
three-quarters of an hour before 
you see him, and then, when he 
does come in, waste your mutual 
time. It is not at all difficult to 
sct aside certain hours of the day 
for seeing people, and then dis- 
pose of the callers in order, giving 
full attention to the subject pre- 
sented, and dismissing the caller 
promptly when the subject has 
been fully covered. 

“A great deal of good can be 
done in sales managers’ clubs, ex- 
ecutives’ societies, associations for 
the study of management, and 
similar bodies, to eliminate, or at 
least reduce, the waste of sales- 
men’s time by practicing and 
propagating the idea of seeing the 
salesmen promptly, giving a full 
hearing, and letting them go on 
their way when the subject has 
been fully discussed. I recom- 
mend this strongly to executives 
generally.” 

Co-operation from all execu- 
tives who are called upon to see 
salesmen will go a long way to- 
ward eliminating one of the bad 
phases—bad because it is so in- 
excusable—of salesmen’s wasted 
time. 


Weeding Out 
Flabby 


The matter of 
flabby selling as- 
sumes real impor- 

Salesmen tance when busi- 
ness enters upon a period of 
harder competition, when orders are 
more difficult to get, and when 
salesmen need resale ideas as well 
as footwork and affability to get 
a full share of trade. 

One. automobile manufacturer 
discovered that the men who ac- 
tually sold the cars to the final 
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consumer differed too widely in re- 
sults obtained. His investigation 
disclosed that during six months of 
the year 1926, 3,065 salesmen sold 
only one car each in six months of 
1926, while 1,435 other salesmen 
sold but two cars each in the same 
period. All of these 4,500 in- 
dividuals sold only as many cars 
as 200 of the company’s really 
good salesmen disposed of. These 
figures emphasize again the neces- 
sity of instructing dealer salesmen 
more intensively in knowledge of 
the merchandise, and indicate also 
the necessity for a close analysis 
of sales and sales methods. 

There is no room for men in 
selling who won’t make sincere ef- 
forts to improve their selling 
methods. Each man is expected by 
his management during a time of 
hard competition to try, at least, 
to raise his selling results until 
they approach the level of the 
leaders. Flabby and lazy sales- 
men will find themselves distinctly 
out of place in the up and coming 
sales organizations of 1927. 


The Birds Already Bill Bird, 
Are on the ®5 he leans on 
Win his snow shovel, 
‘ zg is wondering how 
much it is going to cost him to 
have the overhaul job done on the 
car this spring. Already Mary 
Bird is rummaging in the closet, 
wondering whether she can make 
last year’s sweater do for this 
year’s touring. And downstairs 
in the living-room little Bill and 
little Mary are looking at maps— 
not geography maps but road 
maps—and talking about the time 
Dad went up that hill in the 
Adirondacks on high. Spring is 
coming and the tourists are get- 
ting ready for the annual exodus. 
More and more advertisers are 
realizing the possibilities of this 
great tourist market and are mak- 
ing efforts to get their products 
into that curious, unorganized 
agglomeration of retail outlets 
which line the country roads. 
There is a real sales opportunity 
here and a real sales problem. 
The average proprietor of a 
roadside stand is not a financial 
wizard. He is, most likely, what 
is known by the _ hard-hearted 
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credit man as a poor risk. Yet he 
sells, in one way or another, a 
pretty sizable amount of mer- 
chandise during the course of a 
summer. 

The chief problem, however, is 
one of getting contacts with the 
roadside seller. He seldom sells 
enough to make it worth while for 
a high-price specialty salesman to 
call on him. He is really a pros- 
pect for a jobber salesman who 
carries a wide enough line of 
products to get sizable orders 
from each prospect. Many job- 
bers are awake to the possibili- 
ties in this market. Manufac- 
turers can do their own jobbers a 
real service by emphasizing this 
market and offering the jobbers 
suggestions on the best method of 
covering the market in their own 
territories. 

The snow shovel is stacked in 
a corner of the garage. The 
closet door is closed. Bill and 
Mary and little Bill and _ little 
Mary are all in the living-room 
now and already in their eyes is 
the vision of the ribbon of road 
unwinding before them. The 
manufacturer who wants to sell to 
Bill and Mary and little Bill and 
little Mary had better sit down in 
his office and begin to devise 
methods of tapping the great 
tourist market this summer. The 
birds will soon be on the wing 
once more. 


Spring and Summer Campaign 
on Sunkist Oranges Planned 


The Fruit Growers Exchange, Los 
Angeles, will use a list of 223 news 
papers in its spring and summer 
campaign on Sunkist oranges. Eight 
advertisements of 336 lines each and two 
advertisements of 624 lines each, a total 
of 3,936 lines, will be used in metropoli 
tan newspapers. Newspapers in smaller 
cities will receive six advertisements of 
336 lines. The schedules will be re 
leased by the Exchange’s district man- 
agers, coincident with the arrival of 
heavy supplies of fruit. 

The s Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., advertis'ng 
agency, will direct this advertising. _ 

The Union Oil Company of California 
is using full pages in metropolitan news 
papers and half-nages in other Western 
newspaners each week to advertise 
Union-Ethyl gasoline. Farm papers. 
class magazines, and aviation, sport and 
trade journals are being used month!y 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 's 
also directing this account. 
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Advertising Club News 


Advertising Legionnaires Meet 
on Steamship 


Advertising Men’s Post No. 209 of 
the American Legion, New York, held 
its first gatherin® under the commander- 
ship of James A. Brewer with a dance 
aboard the S. S. Paris on February 24. 
The post has not been very active for 
some time prior to the present adminis- 
tration and the new interest which is 
being revived was reflected by the pres- 
ence of many former members of the 
ost and new members. More than 800 
egionnaires and their friends were in 
attendance, including almost all the past 
commanders. 

Herbert R. Schaeffer, vice-commander, 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the event. 
Theodore E. Damm was master of 
ceremonies. 

The post is now holding luncheon 
meetings regularly on Mondays at the 
Fraternity Clubs Building. 

*x* * * 


Toledo Women’s Club Ap- 
points Gertrude Banks 


Miss Gertrude Banks, a representa- 
tive of the real estate advertising de- 
partmental, on the Advertising Com- 


mission, has been appointed a director 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 


Toledo. She will fill the unexpired 
term of Miss Julia Coburn, resigned. 
. = © 


Baltimore Club Elects 
Direct-Mail Chairman 


James E. Dade has been elected chair- 
man of the direct-mail departmental of 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
Katherine H. Mahool is first 
chairman of the departmental. C. 
Kroneberger is second vice-chairman 
and Marie Pfeiffer, secretary. 

Se 


Pacific Coast Clubs Appoint 
Miss Anna Keil 


The Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association has named Miss Anna Keil, 
executive secretary of the Advertising 
Club of Portland, as convention secre- 
tary for the association’s meeting at 


Portland in June. 
* * * 


St. Louis Clubs Hold Joint 
Party 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
and the Sales Managers Bureau, of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently joined in holding a Valentine 
party. Robert E. Lee was toastmaster 
for the evening. 


vice- 


* 


Cleveland Club Appointment 

George Mills, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, has been named acting secretary. 
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Second District Opens 
On-to-Denver Campaign 


_ The Second District of the Interna 
tional Advertising Association which 
includes New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland, re. 
cently started a campaign to promote 
attendance at the forthcoming conven- 
tion at Denver with a dinner at the 
Advertising Club of New York. Charles 
C. Green, head of the New York club 
presided. ‘ 

The principal speaker was E. D. Gibbs, 
publicity director of the National Cash 
Register Company and general chair. 
man of the Denver program com- 
mittee. He said that his committee is 
planning to have, as speakers at the 
convention, prominent men from at 
least six of the basic industries. These 
speakers will tell of the important part 
advertising has played in the industrial 
development of this country. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, of the Munsey 
publications, New York, is general 
chairman of the On-to-Denver com 
mittee. 


* * 


Detroit Club Adds Advanced 
Course to School Schedule 


The educational work of the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit has been expanded by 
supplementing the elementary adveftis- 
ing course given by the club as a de 
artment of the College of the City of 
etroit, with a more advanced course. 
The new class will continue for two 
semesters and will cover copy, plans 
and research. Ronald S. O’Neill, vice- 
president of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., will have charge of both courses. 

At the request of the Adcraft Club, 
the Detroit Air Board has been con: 
ducting an advertising campaign to in- 
crease the use of air mail in that city. 
The campaign has employed newspapers, 
outdoor advertising, irect-mail and 
other mediums and has materially aided 
in an increase in air mail of 280 per 
cent, since the inception of the new air 
mail rate. 


a 


* * * 


E. W. Hunter Leaves Inter- 
national Association 


Edward W. Hunter, for the last year 
and a half, director of the club service 
department of the International Adve: 
tising Association, has resigned to join 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
as secretary. Before joining the Inter 
national, Mr. Hunter had been secre 
tary-manager of the Advertising Club 
of Indianapolis. 

During the four and a half years that 
he managed that club its membership 
increased from 60 to 275 members. 
Previous to that time he had been with 
the advertising departments of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Indianapolis News 


and Times. 
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Advertising Needs the Aid 
Salesmanship 


Dr. Paul Ivey, lecturer on sales 
methods at Northwestern University, in 
speaking at the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, pointed out the necessity 
of scientific training of salesmen along 
the same lines which have developed 
idvertising to its Pa efficiency. 
“Seven times out of ten,” Dr. Ivey 
said, “advertising is away beyond sell- 
ing methods because we are still in the 
eighteenth century in the training of 
salesmen. 

“The advertising man knows more 

ut the things offered for sale and 
his knowledge is more definite than 
that of the salesman. Of thirty-six in- 
dividuals brought into a store by one 
advertisement, of which I have record, 
only eight made purchases. The reason 
was that the salesmen didn’t read the 
advertisement and didn’t understand 
their goods.” 

Dr. Ivey also stated that all sales 
men must be so trained that they will 
do what advertising does, namely, put 
the same idea into buyers’ minds from 
many angles. This is what is done by 
a series of advertisements—the same 
idea is driven home, but each time from 
a different angle. It is the job of 
advertising to knock down preliminary 
resistance in the minds of prospective 
customers but salesmanship is needed 
to follow that up. The salesman must 
be taught to know his merchandise 
thoroughly, to understand how to pre- 
sent it to the prospective buyer, to 
learn what the customer wants to know 
and to sift and organize knowledge. 

ee ee 


Farewell Luncheon for 
Woodbridge 


luncheon will be 
Advertising Club 
in honor of C. K. Wood 
International 


\ fare-ye-well held 
March 7, by the 
1 New York 
ridge, president of the 
Advertising Association, and former 
sident of the club. Mr. Woodbridge 
shortly leave for Detroit to join 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation 

eported elsewhere in this issue. 

* * * 


New Junior Club of Boston 
Appoints Committee 


\t the second meeting of the recently 
organized Junior Advertising Club of 
Boston, a committee was appointed to 
work on a constitution and by-laws for 
the club. Its members are William S. 
Stratton, acting president, and the other 
acting officers, Miss Helen Toner and 
James P. Doherty. 

* * * 


Dallas Club to Display Local 
Advertising 

> Sophy of local advertising that 
was held last year by the Dallas, Tex., 
Advertising League will be repeated this 
year. Roy Cowan, E. P. Eamilton and 
Stanley Campbell have been appointed 
as a committee to plan and execute the 
iSplay. 
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Salesmen Should Be Studied 
As a Machine Is Studied 


One of the primary considerations in 
the management of salesmen should be 
an attempt to study and understand 
them, according to C. M. Farrell, vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., who spoke at a re- 
cent meeting of the sales managers’ 
division of the Advertising Club of 
Kansas City. 

“We employ a salesman for profit,” 
he said, “just as we buy a machine for 
profit. In the case of the machine we 
know we have to understand it thor- 
oughly before we can operate it effi- 
ciently, yet how often do we neglect 
this in dealing with a salesman. A 
man is much more complex and diffi- 
cult to understand than a machine and 
should be studied accordingly.” 

A joint meeting with the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Kansas City will 
be arranged by the division at an early 
date. The next meeting of the sales 
managers’ group will be on March 1. 

*x* * * 


Sixth District Gives Way to 
St. Patrick’s Admirers 


The convention of the Sixth District 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, which was to be held on March 
16 and 17, at Milwaukee. has been 
postponed to March 23 and 24. The 
date was changed by the executive 
group of the District because it was 
thought that St. Patrick’s Day celebra- 
tions on March 17 would curtail at- 
tendance at the convention. 

The following convention committee 
chairmen have been appointed: Pro- 
gram, A. M. Candee; entertainment, 
Charles Crabb; publicity, George M. 
Pendergast; accommodations, Frank 
Pettrie; financial, R. E. Wright. and 
reception, E. F. Schmidt. E. W. Ly- 
man is general chairman of the at- 
tendance committees. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club Changes 
Executive Secretary’s Title 


The increased activities of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles has re- 
sulted in a comparative increase in the 
work of the club’s executive secretary, 
Donald K. Thomas, and a change in 
title of that official to managing 
director. 

Miss Mary Abernethy, assistant sec- 
retary of the club, has resigned after 
an association of six years. 

*x* * * 


Philadelphia Women’s. Club 
Holds Annual Dance 


The annual dinner and dance of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Wo- 
men was held last week at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. About 700 members 
and guests attended the affair, the com- 
mittee in charge of which was headed 
by Mrs. Clare E. Robinson. 
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RETAIL member of the 

Class, in Grand Island, 
Nebr., writes: “In a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK you men- 
tion the matter of the manufac- 
turer furnishing information for 
retail clerks. A booklet issued by 
Jacob Miller’s Sons Company, 
maker of Eagle Shirts, empha- 
sizes your points. This booklet is 
thoroughly read and_ probably 
every man in our store now has 
one of these booklets in his pocket. 
It is also useful for educating the 
college lads we employ as extra 
help on Saturdays and during 
sales.” 

Compilers of retail sales man- 
uals, please note—“‘every man now 
has one of these booklets in his 
pocket.” Here, the Schoolmaster 
believes, is a point of great im- 
portance, often crowded out of 
consideration by the desire to give 
the retail salesperson something a 
bit too complete in the way of a 
manual. The Eagle Shirt book- 
let is 3% by 5% inches in size. 
It has thirty-six pages. It could 
almost be called “vest-pocket size.” 
Its small size and convenient’ bulk 
is probably the chief factor in its 
success. For no matter how good 
a retail sales manual may be, if 
it cannot be kept within constant 
reach, its virtues quickly evapo- 
rate. The Eagle booklet is small 
enough for even a salesgirl to 
carry on her person or at least in 
her handbag. 

The Schoolmaster believes an 
excellent rule to follow in getting 
up a retail sales manual is to make 
a physical dummy first. The effort 
to settle size and bulk will simpli- 
fy a lot of things and save time 
and expense by the carload. For 
the bulk of a sales manual de- 
termines its use, absolutely, and 
the extent of its use will almost 
automatically settle the question 
of what to put in it. 

The Eagle Shirt booklet has on 
each page a cartoon done in bol 
black and white, illustrating a 
selling point. The caption names 
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the selling point, like, “Six sturdy 
buttons,” and there they are in the 
picture, six round, smiling faces 
About seventy-five words of copy 
describe this selling point. 
neath it, at the bottom of the pag 
all summed up for the convenient 
use of the salesperson, under the 
caption, “Tell your customer,” ar¢ 
the words: “Note the sixth extra 
button on Eagle Shirts. Enjoy 
new comfort.” 

The various selling points are 
numbered from 1 up. At the bot- 
tom of each page is the number 
printed in very large type, the 
caption and the selling point 
Thus : “14. Tell your customer 
‘Eagle Shirts grow old slowly and 
look good to the last?” , 

* * * 

A manufacturer who shall re- 
main nameless called the School 
master’s attention the other day 
to a constantly growing expens 
to manufacturers that has not bee 
dwelt on in the present general 
discussion of what “hand-to-mout! 
buying is leading to.” 

There has, he says, developed 

an epidemic of collect telegrams 
that come in from both dealer and 
jobber to request shipping dates 
on orders placed. “In some in- 
stances we hardly have time to get 
orders entered and placed in the 
hands of our shipping department 
before a collect telegram arrives 
asking for shipment. 
_ “This is due to the fact that 
jobbers, through their attempts t 
keep stock and orders as smal! as 
possible, are constantly in pressing 
need of merchandise. So they 
flood the manufacturer’ with 
‘hurry, hurry’ telegrams. 

“These collect wires many times 
are a great imposition, and should 
not be accepted. But the manu- 
facturer cannot very well refuse 
to accept them without embar- 
rassment. 

“To make things even worse, 
however, some of our jobbers have 
taken to wiring in their orders 
collect! That is pushing things 


—_ | 
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ts like those of Mr. Stod- 
re also made by many other 
facturers who have used our 
over a period of years, in- In the words of- 
g 
ican Face Brick Agen Ralph P. Stoddard, Secretary- 
fornia White & Sugar Manager of Common Brick Man- 
Pine Asen ufacturers’ Assn. of America: 
. Came “The fact that we have con- 
~ ‘ sistently used the National 
on } ae Bat cy my Co. Real Estate Journal almost 
* i, Lomt ad Co. from the beginning of our 
Beg — - national advertising campaign 


Lumber Co. > mend yA . 
late Co.. The Edward N. eee ee a oe oe 
5 acereae Company “] am glad to assure you 
dor Slate Company that we value highly the ser- 
smuth-Endicott Co. vice which your journal is 

rendering to this industry.’’ 
“Unquestionably the realtor 
builder is becoming more and 
more an important factor in 
home building in this coun- 
try. We would not think of 
neglecting the opportunity to 
tell the realtor builders the 
story of brick.’’ 


NATIONAL 
a.p.c. REAL ESTATE a.2.r. 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Bede-Langtry Corporation, 
Publishers 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago 


Enhance Values 


Watch values jump and sales come easier when 
the first home in a new -property-is brick! That 
brick home ts the bést promise you cah make of 
permanent values and conimunity character. 
Try it. Tt’s been proven time and again. ft will 
work for, you: 


Build 100% Brick Homes 


whole story of brick. For the 
"price of a few cigurs you get 
two plan books showing [20 
houses — “Your Next Home” 
and “The Houte You Gan Ai 
ford”; “Brick, How to Build 
and Estimate’; “Skintled 
Brickwork”; “Farm Hommes of 
Brick”; “Brick Silos aod How 
to Build Them.” 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
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Can You Sell Drug 
Trade Advertisers? 


If you are experienced in selling 
space to national drug advertis- 
ers, and are an aggressive, re- 
sourceful plugger, willing and 
competent to turn loose on a 
salary basis and shoot for a 
REAL job with a REAL fu- 
ture, here’s your chance for an 
unusual niche in a prominent 
publishing house. Knowledge 
of drug field absolutely neces- 
sary. Several virgin territories 
now open. Write, telling all 
about yourself and your qualifi- 
cations. Fullest details will 


help both of us. 
Address “B,” Box 131, 


Printers’ Ink. 





One of our clients 


offers an exceptional 
opportunity to a man, 
or group of men, 

who can develop 

accounts to become 
associated with a long 
established advertising 
agency equipped to 
handle a large volume 
of business. @ They 
might consider acquir- 
ing one or two smaller 
agencies on mutually 
attractive terms. @,All 
correspondence will be 
treated with strictest 
confidence and will be 
read by the President 
only. Address replies to 


THOMAS L. WOOLHOUSE 
&C 








Accountants end Auditors 
320 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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too far. Not satisfied with re- 
ducing stocks to a meager mini- 
mum, they actually wait until 
their supply of merchandise is ex- 
hausted, and then they not only 
expect the manufacturer to dis- 
rupt his entire factory organiza 
tion to fill their tiny requirements 
but they expect him also to foot 
costly bills for their telegraphed 
orders and their insistent wires 
for shipping dates!” 

The Schoolmaster offers this 
sidelight to the Class as a perti- 
nent cost-of-distribution observa- 
tion worth more than a passing 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently talked 
with an advertising agent who has 
been preparing advertising for a 
product sold through jewelry 
stores. 

“Our most difficult task,” said 
this agent, “has been to avoid 
over-emphasis. We like to show 
the product in the advertising, but 
we know that people of good 
taste do not emphasize their good 
taste. They accept their jewelry 
and silverware as a matter of 
course. Therefore in some of our 
advertising we have avoided show- 
ing a single product manufactured 
by our clients. Our whole idea 
has been to reiterate the fact that 
people who count use the product, 
without using pictures that will 
make prospects feel that neither 
we nor the users of the product 
have good taste. A few months’ 
work on this campaign has made 
me envy the man who can show 
the package—and show it as large 
as he pleases and as often as he 
pleases—in every advertisement.” 

* * o* 

A Canadian member of the 
Class sends the Schoolmaster thc 
following incident of what might 
be termed “follow-up without the 
follow-through” : 

The Canadian’s wife sent an in- 
quiry to an American corset 
manufacturer asking for a booklet 
which the advertiser had been 
offering in his periodical advertis- 
ing. Within a few days the wife 
received the booklet and a letter 
telling her that she could enjoy 
the luxury of wearing the dadver- 
tiser’s famous corset if she would 
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Advertising Director 


A large manufacturer of nationally distributed products has 
an opening for a man to take charge of its national advertis- 
ing department. 


AGE 
—30 to 35 years. 


EDUCATION 
—Preferably college graduate. 


EXPERIENCE 
—Should have at least five years’ experience sell- 
ing advertising, or in the advertising depart- 
ment of a manufacturer, or with an agency. 


ABILITY 
—Must be able to judge copy and layouts, plan 
advertising campaigns, and work with others. 


The opportunity in connection with this position is unusual. 


If you feel you have the qualifications to handle this position, 
write in detail and your letter will be treated in the strictest 
of confidence. 


Address your letter to “‘Z,’”? Box 279, Printers’ Ink. 


























Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 
or more 7% cents a line. Effective September 1, 1926 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


\ a process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it A 
I's = RFF yD trial order will convince you tnat it is the best 
—_ 
, J 


Re-Inking you can buy 


st W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


97 Murray St, , New York City 
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Who Sells 
the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 
I items 
Write nreee isting 


American fiunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a B.c. 














Technical Copy 


for non-Technical read- 
ers. By an engineer 


turned copy writer. 


Samples on request 





Behind your product is a story 
full of interest appeal—most 
powerful of selling sources. Let 
us help you capitalize on it with 
motion pictures. We have our 
own editorial staff, directors, 
camera men, studio, laboratory 
and circulation department that 
will feature your product in a 
way that will hold and sell your 
audiences anywhere. 
Send for rate card 

Industrial — Propaganda Division 


Automatic Movie Display 
Corporation 

130 West 46th St., New York City 
Bryant 6321 
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just drop into the nearest stor 
which, so the advertiser said, was 
on a certain street in the city 
Quebec. 

This would have been an 
ceptable invitation had it not ha; 
pened that the wife lives in Hamil 
ton, Ont. If you are familiar with 
your Canadian geography you wil! 
realize that the advertiser was 
making a suggestion that is about 
as feasible as asking a woman li, 
ing in Williamstown, Mass., 
drop into the nearest store i 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

This is by no means an isolated 
example of what happens when thx 
follow-up is prepared without a 
modicum of geographic intelli 
gence. Inquiries from _ cities 
where an advertiser does not have 
distribution often make excellent 
levers to gain distribution in those 
cities. They should not be used 
however, to recommend that pros 
pects take little journeys of 300 o1 
400 miles just for the pleasure of 
finding out whether or not the 
prospect likes the product. A safe 
rule to follow is the rule that if 
there is not a store in an inquirer’s 
home town, no effort be made to 
name the nearest store unless a 
handy geography is first con- 
sulted. If the geography shows 
that the inquirer is many miles 
from the nearest store, the adver 
tiser should make no mention of 
the nearest store. Such mention 
merely serves to emphasize the 
fact that the advertiser has poor 
distribution. 


Due to advertising, a great num 
ber of people are today aware of 
the fact that “Sterling” means 
“solid silver.” 

Manufacturers of sterling silver 
ware had for years been under thx 
impression that the public at larg: 
knew and understood their product 
to be solid silver. In that respect 
they were no different from manu 
facturers in other lines of endeavo: 
who likewise erroneously assunx 
that the public knows all about 
their product. 

A. short time ago the School 
master learned with considerabk 
interest of the manner in which 
the sterling silver business discov- 
ered that the public did not asso 
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ciate “sterling” and “solid” as one 
| the same thing, to the detri- 
xent of the industry. 

[he Towle Manufacturing Com- 
any, silversmiths of Newbury- 

rt, Mass., in 1922 had taken a 
ooth at a fair in Brockport, Mass., 

co-operation with a retail jew- 

The display attracted atten- 
ion. People stopped to look at 
vle silverware. The general 

anager of the company, W. A. 

insman, stood around to catch 

comments and questions of the 
passersby. About nine out of ten 
of them asked in one way or an- 
other “Is Sterling solid silver?” 
Mr. Kinsman reported this fact 
to the board of directors of his 
company and at the same time rec- 
ommended an advertising campaign 
which would teach the public that 
sterling meant solid silverware. 

For several years Towle gave 
two-thirds of its advertising space 
to the subject “Sterling means 
solid.” Last year the proportion 
was modified, when the job of 
pushing this idea was taken over 
by the co-operative advertising en- 
deavor of the Sterling Silver- 
smiths Guild. 

The uncovering of this obvious 
idea and the explanation of it to 
the public has meant much to the 
sterling silverware industry. It may 
be that other industries, like ster- 
ling silverware, will find by dili- 
gent inquiry that the public doesn’t 
know the basic story of their 
business. It is for this reason the 
Schoolmaster gives this version of 
the origin of the “Sterling means 
solid” advertising of the sterling 
silver industry to the Class. 


Predicts Banks’ Adoption of 
Mass Production Methods 


Because banks now require three to 
times the amount of deposits to 
maintain the same dividend rate of the 
period before the World War, G. 
Prather Knapp, director of the Rand 
McNally Banking Publications, de- 
ared that mass production must be 
developed by banks as it has been by 
industrial plants. Mr. Knapp was 
speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers Asso- 


§ 


Cleveland 


Cla n. 

Guy T. Rockwell, financial editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was elected 
treasurer of the Cleveland association, 
to succeed Alton F, Baker, resigned. 
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Future of Community 
Advertising—Trends in 
Cooperative Marketing 


—The first by C. G. Milham, the second an inter- 
view with C. C. Teague, are two nationally im- 
portant articles in the February Annual Review 
Number of Western Advertising. Also: strikingly 
beautiful color cover; art section; directories listing 
Western advertisers, agencies, artists, house organs, 
etc.; reproductions of advertisements; scores of other 
features in its 250 pages—included as part of 6 
months trial subscription, $1.00; or full year $2.00 


WESTERN 
By ogene 


sz moathly issue worth while 
Money back if disappointed ] 








ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Desires change—8 years’ experi- 
ence selling representative list of 
daily and Sunday newspapers to 
New York agencies and advertis- 
ers. Good advertising salesman, cor- 
respondent and sales letter writer. 
Understands office management and 
detail. Prefers location with news- 
paper representative, magazine or 
trade paper but would consider lo- 
cation in another city with organi- 
zation offering future possibilities. 
Also capable of qualifying as Ad- 
vertising Manager on progressive 
newspaper especially in connection 
with national advertising. Age 31, 
married. Salary $100. 


Address “Y,” Box, 278, P. I. 




















Sales Representatives 


A client of ours demands the services of a 
number of fully experienced Sales Repre- 
sentatives. Every important business dis- 
trict in the country offers great opportuni- 
ties for our client’s product which is one 
of very high merit, sells at: the highest 
market price, and demands men proven 
sales ability. If interested, please send 
photo and write for full details. 

spondence will all be in confidence. 








The Jay H. Maish Advertising Co., Marion, Ohio 
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ey once 
for information about 
the Eastman Extension 
Course in Practical 
Advertising. Entirely 
different from the 
“book-course” method. 


Let Eastman train you at 
home, by actual instruc- 
tion, direct from the class- 
rooms here, under a 
strong faculty of hard- 
hitting business men, who 
know. 
SIMPLE Crean-Cut 


PRACTICAL Vivip DraMaTIc 
Moperate Cost 


BOX 15 


EASTMAN-POUGHKEEPAIE ¥ 


A National Institution for 


over Half a Century 


C. L. Eshleman 


Secy.-Treas., Griswold-Eshleman 
‘o., Clevelan 
says about the book, 


“CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 


“We haven’t finished digesting 
your very fine book, as there 
is too much in it for a person 
to absorb all at once.” 


$10.00 postpaid. Folder free 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-1 
One Madison Ave., New York 

















If you use Direct-Mail— 
You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
stes. and Selling by Letters, Folders, 


he rece! 

Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 

tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 

18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Rexall Sales Establish New 
Record 


The United Drug Company, Bost: 
Rexall specialties, reports that sales 
the United States in 1926 amounted 1 
$91,183,162, an increase of $13,000,0 
over the previous year’s figures. \; 
income amounted to $8,883,147, an 
crease of $873,009 over 1925. Appr 
mately one-half of the total sales 
crease came from the new retail stores 
acquired or created in the year 192¢ 

The Liggett Company, the retail s: 
sidiary of the United Drug Compan 
during 1926, opened 123 new stores ar 
closed 13, making a net increase 
110. For the fourteen months, « 
mencing November 1, 1925, and end 
December 31, , 1926, 141 new stores 
were opened. 


K. H. Talbot Returns to 
, . . 
Koehring Company 
K. H. Talbot, recently manager 
cement sales of the Cowham Engince: 
ing Company, Chicago, has been 
pointed director of sales in charge of 
domestic and export sales, of the Koch 
ring Company, Milwaukee, manufa 
turer of pavers, cranes, mixers, et 
He had been with the Koehring orga 
zation from 1919 to 1924 as manager 
of field service. 


Butler Brothers Advance 
S. E. Wilkinson 

S. E. Wilkinson, 
sales manager, has 
manager of the St. Louis branch of 
Butler Brothers, wholesalers of general 
merchandise, in charge of sales in the 

Central and South Central territory. 


H. R. Eicher Advanced by 
Duro Pump Company 


H. R. Eicher, sales promotion 
advertising manager of the Duro Pum; 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of water softeners, pumps and water 
systems, has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager. He will cor 
tinue as head of the sales promotior 
and advertising departments in an 
visory capacity. 


formerly assistant 
been made sales 


Transferred by Jam Handy 
Picture Service 


George Schroth has been transferred 
to the position of service representativ 
of the Jam Handy Picture Service 
With headquarters at San Francisco, he 
will have charge of client’s field service 
in California and adjacent states. 


Francis Odone with Philadel- 
phia Agency 


Francis Odone, formerly with Bissell 
& Land, Inc., Pittsburgh, has joined 
Spector & Goldensky, Philadelphia ad 
vertising agency, as copy chief. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 

machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
t-cost material. Send fer revised 
ised machine sheet. Conner Fendler 

Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


BULLETIN of Publishing Properties 
fe Sale, just out. We will be 
jad to mail you a copy. Harris 
ble Company, 345 Madison Ave., 
ew York City. 

Sale—Newspaper, job plant, real 
ite Central New York town, pop. 
2,000; two papers issued, Goss press, 
otype and Ludlow equipments. Real 
lisher’s job, we have made enough. 
ile property $50,000. Must have 
.000 available. Box 484, P. I 


PUBLICATIONS—Catalogs and Com 

mercial Printing wanted by a modern 

equipped plant in New Jersey, 45 min- 

utes from New York. Daily shipments 
» New York. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
sey Printing Co., 10 W. 23rd St., 
yvonne, N. J. 














Magazine Representation Wanted 
ll-equipped Representatives’ Organiza- 


experienced salesmen 
n position to promote the National 

presentation of one or two National 
zines. Must offer big sales possi- 

lities to be considered and financed by 
Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


of high- grade 


For Sale; Established “advertising agen- 
; Copy writing and placing retail and 
ifacturing copy. Located in Eastern 

No competition. Showing con- 

stant gains. Excellent opportunity for 
two young men of experience and ability, 
one as inside man and copy chief, other 

is sales manager. Price for about 80 

per cent of stock, $12,000. $8,000 in 

cash, balance on terms to suit. This 

would make a cash investment of $4,000 

for two young men who would like 

he independent and build up a fine 

ness for themselves. Address Box 
Printers’ Ink. 

Ads ertising Agency, fully recognized 
long established, has opening for a 
who is now running his own busi- 
or considering going into busi- 
for himself, and would like to 
nue to service his accounts and re- 
overhead through complete organ- 
m in consideration of a regular 
ing account and percentage interest 
ir development. Congenial Christian 
sundings and liberal business policy 
s connection desirable to honest, 
worker, free from all “Blue 
or “four flusher” proclivities. 
full details, including complete 

statement of expectations and require- 

ments, and address, in confidence, Gen- 
eral Manager, Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 





OF INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS OF 

EKLY MAGAZINES 
An old-established, moderate-sized print- 
ing establishment has room for another 
weekly trade magazine. Specializing ex- 
clusively in publication work, we can 
offer 100 per cent service at practically 
a cost figure just to keep our equipment 
fully employed. Establishment is run 
under union conditions. Will gladly fur- 
nish samples of work now being done. 
Box 481, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


UNUSUAL OPENING 
with a leading newspaper representative 
for solicitor in Chicago territory. Write 
outlining experience, remuneration ex- 
pected. Replies confidential. Box 472, P.I. 


Established automobile manufacturer 
wants experienced technical writer to 
handle service publications: instruction 
books, shop bulletins, service house-organ, 
etc. Must have had both writing and ser- 
vice experience. State age, experience, T 
erences and salary expected. Box 503, P. I 


ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED 
Man with ability to write, gather news 
and layout text for monthly. State ex- 
perience and salary wanted. The man 
that we want is probably now employed 
but is looking for a chance to get ahead. 
Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST AND LAYOUT MAN 
If. you can do neat finished lettering, 
home backgrounds and layouts, if you 
are young, willing to work long hours 
and start at the bottom, here is your op- 
portunity. $30 to start. Bring samples. 
Wolthal Electric Co., 61 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 


Office Manager, by one of the largest 
manufacturers in Newark, N. J., of 
white gold wedding ring blanks, sheet and 
wire, selling to manufacturing jewelry 
and jobbing trade. A high type young man 
of good education and training with pro- 
nounced ability to efficiently handle the 
details of a sizable business and carry on 
correspondence and sales promotion work. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
State experience fully. David Belais, 
Inc., 105 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


ART DIRECTOR wanted to handle lay- 
outs and illustrations editorial pages two 
leading business publications. Must have 
have had practical magazine or advertis- 
ing agency experience preparing pages 
for’ publication; knowledge type effects, 
illustrations and balance essential; will 
lay out all editorial pages as a unit and 
individually, sketching each page. Will 
be responsible for final appearance of 
editorial pages. Unusual opportunity for 
man with ability to obtain maximum ef- 
fectiveness from type and _ illustrations. 
State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted Advertising Manager. Experi- 
enced advertising executive who knows 
practical merchandising as well as theo- 
retical advertising for food products. Ex- 
cellent Position for man with experience 
and initiative. Communications strictly 
confidential. Address “‘P. W.”’ Post es 
Box 822, City Hall Station, N. 


COPY WRITER AND cases 
(Young Man or Woman) wanted for 
well known agency. Should be versatile 
and familiar with mail order, direct sell- 
ing, direct mail and general advertising. 
Moderate salary to start. Opportunity 
for steady advancement and permanent 
work with all classes of accounts. Sub- 
mit samples which will be returned. 
Send photo if available. Box 494, P. I. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the largest and most complete 
Art, Photo-Engraving and Electrotyping 
plants in Chicago is looking for a man 
who has some selling experience and 
some following in our line. Prefer a 
man who is acquainted, with Chicago Ad- 
yertising Agencies. 

Fer such a man an unusual opportunity 
is offered and all communications will 
be kept strictly confidential. All of our 
salesmen know of this ad. Box 471, P. I. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ART SERVICE—The unusual in adver- 
tising art, lettering, line work, illustrat- 
ing of special exce.lence, for newspapers 
and magazines is available at very mod 
erate prices. Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Representative Position Desired 
by energetic woman, extensive sales de- 
partment experience, pleasing person- 
ality, dependable, persevering. Interview 
arranged. Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Desirés connection with N. Y. 
Agency or Service. Expert in dry brush, 
pen and ink and color. Has thorough 
knowledge of advertising. Six years’ 
experience. Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man with sales promotion 
experience, in furniture, textile, and 
women’s wear field, desires position in 
New York with wholesale or retail or- 
ganization. Write Box 501, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST— 
12 years’ sales and advertising experi- 
ence qualifies me to create a profitable 
new Sales Promotion Department or to 
revitalize an old one. Box 465, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Designer and letterer, 8 years’ practical 
experience, good knowledge reproduction. 
Now employed. Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


Designer of Advertising 


Capable advertising manager, art direc- 
tor, visualizer and copy writer who 
lans and produces effective advertising. 
Versatile and progressive-—go anywhere. 
publishing, agency and tech- 
Box 486, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING—Young woman, uw: 
versity graduate, trained advertisin; 
Christian, seeks broader opportunit 
Now full charge advertising women < 
wear house. Box 468, Printers’ Ink 


EDITOR—Eight years New York b 
ness publications; writes leading featu; 
interviews, experienced make-up, illu 
trations, layouts, ad service; daily news 
paper training. Box 482, Printers’ It 


Department Ad. Manager Available 
Young man, 26, extensive experience, art 
copy, merchandising, etc. Have also } 
year in agency. Samples and reference: 
Immediately available. Box 491, P. | 











OPPORTUNITY—Artist of six years 
varied commercial experience plus { 
arts training wishes connection wit! 
first-class agency. Remuneration 

ondary to opportunity. Box 483, P. | 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
38, desires bigger opportunities. Has ) 
duced noteworthy results. Fifteen years 
experience in agency and technical fic 
Married. Christian. Box 492, P. I. 


Young Man: Earnest worker, good pe: 
sonality, univ. student of advertising 
seeks connection in Chicago with news 
paper, publishers’ rep., adv. agency or 
adv. dept. of national advertiser. 
475, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Artist: Part Time or Free Lance 
Many years experience in Chicago and 
New York doing art work and lettering 
for nationally known products; also hook 
let designing reflecting the modern note 
Box 478, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy—Contact—Layouts—Production 
Young southerner with agency and news 
paper experience is anxious to join na 
tional organization. College trained 
Employed. Samples and references. 


220 S. Fulton St. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Top Notch 


ILLUSTRATOR 


extremely versatile, fast; pen, wash and 
color. Also Al lettering. Very good on 
visualizing and ideas. Knows advertis 
ing, type, printing, etc. Now in Chicago 
Salary $5000 Box 487, Printers’ Ink 


Sales and publicity manager desires 
to make new connection. More than 12 
years with large nationally known com 
pany. Personal effort of last year 
increased sales profitably over 300% 
Forty years old, college educated, mat 
ried and furnishing highest references 
Interested only in well rated concerns 
Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 





























PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Experienced, capable producing ex- 
ecutive. Six years of copy, layout and 
production work on both National 
and Local accounts. Expert know/!- 
edge of type, art work and printing 
Careful buyer. Available on short 
notice. Box 489, Printers’ Ink 
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WOMAN WRITER who has been free 
uncing in publicity and trade and class 
journal fields, covering restaurants, 
antiques, social service, household com- 
m es, personalities, desires perma- 


nent connection. Box 498, P. 





Advi rtising Executive—Excellent. 12 
record with advertising agencies, 
set organizations and manufacturers. 
Versatile, adaptable, likeable. Age 30, 
married. Thoroughly competent on all 
phases advertising—plans, copy to pro 
n, release. Available immediately 
ere East of the Mississippi. Earn- 
$400 monthly. References, speci- 
record on request. Box 477, P. I 


A BUSINESS MAN 
branch or sales manager’s or As- 
t’s position in Chicago or Philadel- 
Years of successful mdse. exp. 
g branches, hiring and operating 
nd office forces in both cities for 
of nat’l scope. Sound reason for 

Reasonable salary ideas. Mar 
ge 40. Box 469, Printers’ Ink, 

Ofhce. 


PUBLISHER OR AGENCY 

man is now national representa- 
of special list of newspapers. Un- 
seen sudden condition makes change 
ssary. Previously for five years 
merchandising and national sales 
of leading N. Y. newspaper. An 
nal idea man with writing ability. 
ible connections with agencies and 
nal advertisers; 
ble March 15. Box 495, 


DIRECT MAIL EXECUTIVE 


Seasoned experience in direct-mail prob- 
s fits me, nicely, to the position of 
tive in complete charge of direct- 
operations. 1 know engraving, pho- 
raphy, typography, paper and print- 
as an organizer or systematizer I 
ve made my mark. I’m young enough 
flexible in thought and action. 
Available March Ist, 1927. 

73, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
ARTIST 


teen years’ practical experience. 
six with large Middle Western 
y doing national work. Expert in 
lettering and layout. Wants 
tion as art director or assistant in 
y, studio or engraving house. 
able March 15. Salary around 
Age 29, married. Box 476, ‘ 








highest references; 
I 
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Sales and Advertising Manager, now 
completing certain specific work, experi- 
enced in modern, scientific sales manage- 
ment methods, organizing sales forces 
and building up sales and good- will, is 
desirous of making a connection with a 
reliable industrial house. Best of refer- 
ences given. Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
Young college woman; wide knowledge 
international affairs and contacts gai 
in work with prominent business man. 
Adept correspondent; skilled writer, arti- 
cles, speeches, reports, publicity matter; 
able executive. Newspa magazine, 
advertising experience. x 480, P. I. 


EUROPEAN PHOTOS 

OF YOUR PRODUCT 
I will take photos of your product in 
Europe, secure release, furnish caption 
line, suggest advertising layout if wanted 
or editorial story. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Christian, N. Y. advertising man. 
Now booking orders for foreign photos 
for manufacturers, publishers, ad. 
agents, write for details. Box 496, P. I. 


MAY I INTRODUCE MY SON? 
I am inserting this ad unbeknownst to 
him. He’s a thoroughly trained news- 
paper man; Pulitzer School, varied 
European and American experience. Fully 
competent in layout and makeup; knows 
daily and weekly field; writes lively 
serials to order for metropolitan dailies; 
style has individuality and zest; would 
give human quality to high-grade house 
organ, insuring its reading by office boy 
as well as president. He is 30, lately 
married. May have found the right job 
before this appears; if not, rll pass 
your inquiry on to him. yr Pan 
President, The Layman Company, 730 
Rush Street, Chicago. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, ete. Ad- 
vertisers aes quantities of 


























COPY WRITER 


e writer of one of the campaigns 
ning Bok award 1926 is now 
ilable for a connection with 4A 
ney in New York City. Small 
cy preferred. General institu- 
il; electrical and allied; house 
lucts. 2 years with leading New 
k agency. Field investigation 
research. Until about March 
will accept free-lance work upon 
xlerately speculative basis. Woman. 
470, Printers’ Ink. 











rom numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely hea and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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The fir essential of course, in finding anything, 
is to know what you're looking for 








We sent one of our men to Paris recently 
to find a package design. 
Te found it. 

ur client set a sales quota of 250,000 
pac ages the first six months. 

" hat was four weeks ago. To date 
15«,000 have been soid. 

It is one of the tenets of this agency 
that advertising starts with the goods 
themselves—and the wav they’re dressed. 





\the JOHN H.DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising— 
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The better you know 
Chicago the more you 
will use The Tribune 


N 1926, The Chicago Tribune led all other 
Chicago newspapers in advertising line- 
age by more than 10,000,000 agate lines. 







The Tribune led in national, local and class- 
ified lineage. It carried 37.3% more display 
advertising than the next Chicago newspaper. 
The national advertising lineage of The 
Tribune was almost twice that ofthe next 
Chicago newspaper. In want advertising, 
The Tribune carried more than the‘next three 
Chicago newspapers combined. ~“ 











Its gain, in 1926, was greater than that of 
any other Chicago newspaper. The Tribune 
had 34.5% of the total gain enjoyed by all, 
Chicago newspapers. Write on your business 
stationery for ‘‘Advertising Lineage in 
Chicago Newspapers,” an analysis of display 
lineage figures for 1926. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 



















